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“I have gathered me a posie of other men’s flowers, and nothing but the 
thread that binds them is mine own.’’—Montaigne. 
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International Affairs 





It is becoming common to make 
commercial and naval strength 
practically tantamount, as when 
an English writer says: ‘‘The merchant navy 
and the national navy are inseparable.’”” The 
struggle for commercial supremacy in Far 
Eastern waters is made also a struggle for naval 
supremacy. Japan must maintain a navy out 
of proportion to her size and wealth. It proved 
not so difficult, says Japan and America, to 
distance China in the race for control of the 
Yellow Sea, but, now that Russia and France 
are creating great fleets in Far Eastern waters, 
and the United States has to keep a powerful 
squadron in the vicinity of the Philippines, the 
problem assumes far vaster and more complex 
aspects. It is well known that the United 
States aspires to pre-eminence in the trade of 
the Orient. The American naval representa- 
tion in the Far East is to be at once materially 
increased. The Navy department at Wash- 
ington contemplates squadrons in Asiaticand 
Philippine waters under three general heads: 
battleships, cruisers, and ‘gunboats and small 
craft. . There must be ‘‘a strong representation 
in the Far East ready for service should the 
occasion unexpectededly arise,’”’ runs a Wash- 
ington despatch. According to Gen. S. M. B. 
Young, the United States will have to fight to 
maintain the supremacy of its commerce in the 
Orient, whatever the real or pretended causes. 

Whatever the consequences as affecting 
American charaeter in the course of: time, 
the die seems cast: Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, the 
eminent English expert on Oriental questions, 
says in his Mastery of the Pacific that the 
United States will be ‘‘the dominant factor in 
the Pacific.’”” She has, in his opinion, all the 
advantages, qualifications, and some of the 
ambitions necessary for the rdle. There is to- 
day on the Pacific coast a marked development 
of the American steam marine. There are steam 
lines to China and Japan, to the Philippines and 
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to Australia, and a hot rivalry exists between 
San Francisco and Seattle for leadership in this 
business. Only the Pacific intervenes be- 
tween America and the ports of Asia, and it is 
affirmed that the ‘‘Americanization’’ of the 
Orient is really more practicable than its Euro- 
peanization. True, the distance across the 
Pacific, from the point at which vessels will 
enter it from an Isthmian canal to its western- 
most point, is about eleven thousand miles, 
more than half way round the earth at that 
parallel of latitude, and nearly four times as 
far as from New York to Liverpool. Never- 
theless, the proportionate gains of American 
commerce with. the Orient have been much 
greater than those of any other country in 
recent years. From 1868 to-1go1 these gains 
were about two-thirds as great as the gains of 
Great Britain, America’s chief rival in the 
Orient, and the percentage of gain was many 
times greater. When the Isthmian Canal is 
built, American trade with the East will doubt- 
less enormously increase. The imports of the 
great Oriental countries grouped in a semi- 
circle about Manila as a distributing point 
amount to about $1,300,000,000 per annum, or 
over $100,000,000 a month. Ofthisthe United 
States now supplies about ten per cent. Its 
European rivals supply probably fifty per cent. 
How far this proportion will alter as time goes 
on is the question. It is certaim enough that 
the facilities of the United States for utilization 
of the Pacific as a highway of commerce will 
surpass those of any other nation. 

One thing which operates to retard the develop- 
ment of trade with the Orient is the cost of trans- 
porting goods across the American continent. The 
Pacific coast States are not yet a manufacturing 
region. As says a writer in The Engineering 
Magazine: ‘‘The Pacific States are largely import- 
ers of Eastern manufactured goods. Their own 
exports are raw materials, and, with the exception 
of flour, not such as the Orient demands. xports 
to the Orient must come from the Eastern and 
Southern States—railroad iron and other equip- 
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ment, mining machinery, tobacco and cotton—and 
for these goods the usual railroad rate across the 
continent is prohibitive, as it costs almost twice as 
much to send boxed goods from New York to San 
Francisco as from New York to London, and thence 
by steamer direct to Puget Sound via the Suez 
Canal, the Straits, Hong Kong and Yokohama.” 
Nevertheless, the Pacific trade is growing fast. 
During the past year all the customs districts of the 
United States showed decline of exports of grain 
and grain products except the Pacific coast ports. 
‘ The shipments from Puget Sound increased forty- 
five per cent. Canada’s rivalry with the United 
States in this line is described by the writer above 
quoted as ‘‘one shadow in this bright light of future 


Americaa supremacy on the Pacific.” 
At the beginning of the present 
MANCHURIA) month, the impression seemed 


still to prevail in England that 
nothing short of force—sufficient diplomatic 
pressure by Great Britain, Japan, and America 
—would prevent the taking of Manchuria by 
Russia, in violation of treaty obligations. This, 
notwithstanding reports from St. Petersburg 
of disclaimers by Russia that she had any 
intention of seeking exclusive privileges or 
departing from her previous assurances respect- 
ing Manchuria. Russia might not urge de- 
mands for the present, but the complete Russi- 
fication of Manchuria could be only a question 


of time. 

The basis of Russian policy is well understood to 
be the determination to acquire dominating points 
for territorial expansion on the Levant and the 
Persian Gulf, in the West, and on the Japan and 
China seas, in the East. Her aim has long been 
to dominate China at and from Peking. The timely 
assistance rendered to China in 1895 gave her an 
alliance offensive and defensive, branch railways 
through Manchuria, and practical control of the 
three war harbors of Port Arthur, Talienwan. ard 
Kiaochau. France and Germany are supporters 
of Russia in China. They have more to gain in 
the East through Russia than through any other 
power. Germany’s ‘‘ sphere of influence”’ is in and 
about Kiaochau. That of France is in Southern 
China. That of Great Britain is chiefly in Central 
China. Should Russia succeed in getting full con- 
trol of Manchuria, ‘‘the next stage will be the 
Russian domination of Mongolia, and, unless 
arrested by Great Britain, of Tibet also; and should 
this come to pass, nothing can save Northwestern 
China down to the Yangtse basin.’’ Russia got 
leave to build her Manchurian railway as a return 
for ry offices in preventing Japan from reaping 
the full reward of her victory over China. Taking 
advantage of the Boxer outbreak three years ago, 
she fully occupied Manchuria, ostensibly to protect 
the workmen on her railway. At the close of the 
outbreak she signed an agreement to withdraw 
from the province within a year and a half and so 
restore it to its place as an integral part of the Chi- 
nese Empire. This agreement is regarded as the 
consequence of America’s demand for the “open 
door,” and of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. It was 
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last September that Minister Conger cabled that the 
Russian evacuation of Manchuria had begun. 

A few weeks later it appeared that the evacuation 
was more fictitious than real, and that Russia had 
decided to remain in Manchuria to “guard’’ her 
railway and other interests that she had been 
rapidly developing. Nothing has more surely 
shown Russia’s purpose than the building of the 
superb seaport town of Dalny, close to Port Arthur, 
as an alternative port to Vladivostok, which is so 
far north as to be ice-bound a long portion of the 
year. 

From Peking, on April 23, came the surprising 
announcement that Russia had virtually demanded 
of China the cession of the sovereignty of Manchuria. 
The demands, as presented to the Chinese Foreign 
Office by the Russian Charge d’Affairs, are given as 
follows: ‘First, no more Manchurian ports or 
towns are to be opened; second, no more foreign 
consuls to be admitted to Manchuria; third, no 
foreigners, except Russians, to be employed in the 
public service of Manchuria; fourth, the present 
status of the administration of Manchuria to remain 
unchanged; fifth, the customs receipts at the port 
of Newchwang are to be given to the Russo-Chinese 
Bank; sixth, a sanitary commission is to be organized 
under Russian control; seventh, Russia is entitled 
to attach the telegraph wires and poles of all Chinese 
lines in Manchuria; and, eighth, no territory in 
Manchuria is to be alienated to any other power.” 

In view of existing treaties, such action laid the 
necessity of protest upon Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States. Japanese warships were imme- 
diately ordered to the Manchurian coast. Great 
Britain and the United States at once instituted 
official inquiries. It was announced from London 
on April 27 that the Chinese government had sent 
to St. Petersburg a formal refusal of the demands. 
The Russian government responded with a denial 
of having made the first three and the seventh of 
the demands as above given. On April 29 the 
State department at Washington received a dispatch 
from Ambassador McCormick at St. Petersburg to 
the effect that the Russian Foreign Minister had 
assured him that the published reports of the pro- 
posed convention between Russia and China 
relating to Manchuria were absolutely incorrect and 
that there was no foundation for the report that 
Russia demanded that China shall refuse the requests 
of other powers for treaty ports and consulates in 
Manchuria. He had been assured that the Russian 
government had no intention to exclude other 
countries from advantages now enjoyed in Man- 
churia; that the United States might be sure that 
nothing would be done to close doors now open; and 
that American commerce and American capital were 
what Russia most desires to attract. It is under- 
stood also that similar assurances were received by 
Secretary Hay from the Russian ambassador. 
Similar announcements were made in the British 
House of Commons. The world had Russia’s 
official denials and looked with interest upon the 
“curious situation,” Russia denying having made 
demands upon China, yet the press reports con- 
tinuing to talk about the progress of the negotia- 
tions. Among the conjectures made respecting “‘the 
Manchurian puzzle” was that China might have 
misrepresented the Russian demands in order to 
stir the powers to oppose, and force,disclaimers from 
Russia. The Russian claim appearing in the dis- 
patches was that “the only conditions formulated 
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are those necessary for the protecticn of Russian 
interests.” 

Respecting Russia’s denials the New York 
Tribune remarked that ‘‘there must be some regret 
that Russia, so conspicuously above all other powers, 
should so often be the victim of misrepresentation 
and groundless suspicion. China certainly seemed 
to impute to Russia the intentions which the latter 
now repudiates, and four or five other powers 
appeared unhesitatingly to credit the report. We 
know of no other power that has thus suffered. 
Nor is the present case the only one. Again and 
again in recent years Russia has been charged with 
sinister designs tpon Manchuria and other regions, 
which she subsequently appeared not to have 
cherished; or which, at any rate, she disclaimed after 
vigorous protests had been made. . . . Apparently, 
the world has got into the habit of thinking evil of 
Russia, and thus is ready at any time to credit any 
wicked report concerning her. It is too bad. But 
Russia, strong in her consciousness of right, can 
doubtless endure it with equanimity. She can 
certainly put her foes to shame and bring confusion 
upon the authors of these malevolent reports by 
eaten her good faith in deeds as well as in 
words. 

Perhaps the common belief about Russia has been 
no more bluntly stated than by the joint expression 
in Boston recently of Mr. Archibald Colquhoun and 
Mr. George Kennan, in an interview between them 
arranged and reported (in The Boston Transcript) 
by Mr. H. J. Barrymore: ‘The Slav would never 
abandon Manchuria; the Russian railway stations in 
Manchuria were Russian forts; the St. Petersburg 
newspapers were already dating their Manchurian 
dispatches from ‘Russian China’; absolutely no 
reliance could ever be placed upon the assertions or 
denials of Russian officials—the Slav was an 
Or ental; he lied with exquisite finesse.” 


Only the United States favors the payment 


of the Chinese War indemnity in silver at the 
rate prevailing when the protocol was made. 
All the other powers are insisting upon pay- 
ment in gold, or in silver at the greatly depre- 
ciated rate to which it has fallen since the 
indemnity was imposed. The United States 
authorities claim to be acting strictly in ac- 
cordance with the common understanding at 
the time. 


The total number of miles now 
open for traffic in the entire 
world is estimated at about half 
a million, of which over two hundred and twenty 
thousand are in North America, about a hun- 
dred and seventy thousand are in Europe, 
something less than forty thousand are in 
Asia, about thirty thousand are in South 
America, about sixteen thousand are in Africa, 
and something over fifteen thousand are in 
Australasia. Inthe list of nations the United 
States comes first, having 199,378 miles of rail- 
way (Bureau of Statistics figures at the begin- 
ning of 1902), other nations coming in the 
following order: Russia, German . Empire, 
France, India, Austria-Hungary, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Canada, British Australasia, 
Argentina, Italy, Mexico, Brazil and Spain. 
The completion of the great Russian Trans- 
Siberian railroad, by which, with but the sin- 
gle break at Lake Baikal where steamers con- 
vey the trains from shore to shore, there is an 
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uninterrupted run from St. Petersburg to 
Vladivostok, was announced in the fall of 1901. 
Russia is already at work with branch line pro- 
jections from the Trans-Siberian road south- 
ward. In Manchuria and China proper the 
fever of railway building is beginning to have 
ahighrun. By the North China road one may 
to-day start from Peking and go by way of 
Tientsin to Kaiping and thence beyond Shan- 
haikuan toward Manchuria. The Pehan (Bel- 
gian) road runs from Peking to Hankau. A 
portion of the German Shantung line is now in 
operation. British railway enterprise in China 
is now on the point of rapid development and 
much is likely to be done in the next few years 
if peace continues. Central and Southern 
‘hina are destined to have great railway sys- 
tems at no distant day. In India, a large pro- 
portion of the above twenty-five thousand 
miles of railway in operation is owned or guar- 
anteed by the Indian government. Railways 
in both India and Burma are very profitable. 
The rivalry of the British in Burma and the 
French in Indo-China makes it certain that ere 
long railway connections will develop be- 
tween those countries and Southern China to a 
degree warranted by the commercial possi- 
bilities; ‘‘in the entire field of Chinese trade 
the region of Southern and Southwestern China 
holds an important position.” 


A railway undertaking is in operation between 


Mandaloy, the former capital of Upper Burma, 
and the Kunlon Ferry, on the Salween River, a 
distance of some two hundred and fifty miles, the 
purpose being to extend it to Talifu and beyond. 
“This railway,’ says Mrs. A. R. Colquhoun 
‘* though costly (on account of natural obstacles), 
will be useful.’’ Yunnan will ultimately be served 
from three different quarters—from Burma on the 
southwest, Tongking and Hongkong on the south- 
east, and the Upper Yangtse in the north, and thus 
will great Britain seek to ‘‘hold her own”’ in China. 

The railway features of Russian expansion 
in Western Asia are of very great interest and 
importance. In 1554, during the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible, the Russians gained a foothold on 
the Caspian Sea by the conquest of the Czarate 
of Astrakhan and of the lower Volga. In the 
latter years of his life, Peter the Great waged 
war on Persia, and the policy was begun which, 
since the treaty of 1828, has brought that 
country almost entirely under Russian influ- 
ence. In 1841, Persia ceded to Russia the 
Caspian port near Astrabad; in 1881 she ceded 
Askabad; and in 1885 Russia obtained also 
Serakhs—three points of great strategic im- 
portance. To-day, Russia’s influence is firmly 
established over Northern and Eastern Persia 
by means of the Transcaspian railway and its 
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extension from Merv (of which Russia took 
possession in 1884) to Kushk. At the latter 
place Russians are within seventy miles of 
Herat. 

“It is in the logic of facts,’’ says General So- 
bolev, Chief of the Asiatic Department at St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘that the Hindu Kush, the natural 
boundary of India, should shortly form the frontier 
of Russia, and that the province of Herat fin the 
‘buffer state’’ of Afghanistan] should fall into 
Russia’s hands.’’ Should that come, the world 
looks to see ‘‘the struggle for India” between 
Russia and England to begin in awful earnest. 

In Southern Persia England is still far ahead 
of Russia, owing to her supremacy in the Per- 
sian Gulf and in India; but Persia has agreed 
to the building of Russian railroads passing 
southward to the Gulf. A projected line would 
run from Tiflis via Teheran to Bandar Abbas. 

“Russia,” says H. Vambéry, “is determined to 
get sole possession of tottering Persia, and to suffer 
no rivals in the field—that is, neither England 
nor Germany.’”’ But Great Britain is also ‘‘de- 
termined’’—at least many Englishmen are. ‘‘The 
public,” says The London Times, ‘‘ought to take 
the trouble to master the issues involved, and to 
know why the governement of India is so strongly 
opposed to allowing Russia to get a footing on the 
Gulf at Bandar Abbas or Chahbar. . . . . If 
Russia wants a port on the Persian Gulf, it is 
not for commercial reasons, but for political and 
strategical purposes.”’ 

Russia ‘‘long ago marked the decaying Turk- 
ish Empire for her own.’’ With the movement 
for German territorial expansion, consequent 
upon the enormous increase of the German 
population, the Kaiser has looked upon Asia 
Minor as a good field for colonization. ‘“‘Rail- 
way concessions are intended as a peaceful and 
gradual means of transferring the ownership 
of Asia Minor from Turkey to Germany and 
Russia.’’ In the case of Germany these rail- 
way projects are said to be genuine commer- 
cial enterprises; in the case of Russia they are 
described as political. To what extent, if to 
any, there is an understanding between Russia 
and Germany respecting operations in Asia 
Minor is very problematical; but Germany ap- 
pears to be the chief winner to-day in those 
domains of the Sultan. The Kaiser was a good 
friend to the Sultan during the war with Greece 
and during the cruelties against the Armenians, 
and—verily, he has his reward. Germans 
throng Constantinople; Germans have helped 
to increase the efficiencyof the Turkish troops; 
German colonists “‘have produced veritable 
oases in the deserts of Syria’’; and the grateful 
Turk has given large railway concessions to the 
German government. 

The so-called ‘‘German Anatolia Railway Com- 
pany”’ obtained its original concession in January, 
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1900. The company agreed to have in operation 
within eight years a standard-gauge road from 
Konieh to Busra (the ancient Bussorah) by way of 
Bagdad (see 7. The company, meanwhile, holds 
the line from Haider-Pasha (on the Bosphorus 
opposite Constantinople) to Angora and Konieh. 
Germany is also to build an eighty-mile extension 
from Busra to deep water on the Persian Gulf at 
Koweit. Various short-distance branches are 
also projected. The ambitious eye of Germany 
sees “fine visions of a German Empire reaching, 
from the German Ocean to the Euxine and A®gean, 
with its influence dominant to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, and, of course, ‘with a mighty devel- 
opment of German trade with China and the Far 
East.” 

By all this, the interests of Russia, Great Britain 
and France are affected. French capitalists have 
been virtually admitted to a partnership in the 
great Anatolia railway, and France is acquiescent. 
Great Britain likes the situation. ‘All roads 
which lead to the East,’’says The London Graphic, 
“are primarily built to. serve British interests.” 
Britain likes the situation, but declines to invest 
in the German road. The Balfour govenment 
has had enough, at present, of anything that savors 
ofan alliance with Germany, and finds it inadvisable 
to guarantee British capital for the Bagdad railway. 
And public opinion in England is against “pulling 
more German chestnuts out of the fire.”” But, 
says The London Graphic, all roads which lead 
to the East are primarily helpful to British in- 
terests. Political conditions will become more 
stable in Asiatic Turkey,-and England will be 
freed from some responsibility and anxiety. A 
more rapid mail route will be provided to India 
than through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 
There is a British project to make rail connections 
between India and the German road at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. Thus there will be a German- 
British railroad extending in an unbroken line 
from the German Ocean to the China Sea. Rus- 
sia’s acquiescence in the German road to Busra is 
described as ‘‘more obscure.’”’ She has no desire 
to see England and Germany co-operating to shut 
her away from the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. One effect of the Turkish concessions to 
Germany has been an increased activity of Russia 
in Persia. There have been rumors of compensa- 
tions and of Germany’s ‘‘benevolent neutrality” 
having been secured in Persia as it was secured in 
Manchuria. Russia is anxious to secure a port on 
the Persian Gulf before the German railway and 
any extension eastward shall cut her off from ac- 
cess to the sea. And, as before stated, Persia has 
agreed to the building of a Russian road to the 
Gulf. 

The Russian Trans-Caucasian line from Tiflis 
has been carried to Julfa on the Persian frontier. 
It is to be extended to Teheran. At present the 
only Russian railway actually in Persia is a branch 
from the Trans-Caspian line (near Askabad) to 
Meshed, in Khorassan, not far from the north- 
western corner of Afghanistan. From Teheran 
southward to the head of the Persian Gulf, via 
the Karun river, there is a British concession for a 
road, with a branch running to Ispahan. In 
Eastern Persia a Russian road has been projected 
to counteract one which the British are building 
from India through Northern Beluchistan to 
Seistan on the Persian frontier, some 250 miles 


south of Herat. The Russians are also building a 
road from Tashkend to connect the Central Asiatic 
line with the Russian system at Orenburg. The 
existing line from Krasnovodsk to Askabad, Merv, 
and Andijan, with branch lines to Kushk and 
Tashkend, will be brought by it into direct con- 
nection with the network of the Russian Euro- 
ean railways. It will then be possible to transport 
ussian troops to the heart of Central Asia without 
having to cross the Caspian Sea. A road is in 
rocess of construction to connect Damascus with 
Mecca. There are, of course, many other lines, 
either existing or projected, in Asia, but those 
referred to are of chief importance. 


The ‘‘region dolorous’”’ of South- 
™ eastern Europe still causes the 

nations to look ‘‘ with shuddering 
horror, pale and eyes aghast.”” The saving 
feature of the grave situation in the Balkans is 
still the co-operation of Russia and Austria in 
the effort to mediate between the Turkish 
Porte and Macedonia, and to keep back Bul- 
garia and Servia, ready to fire the whole coun- 
try with ‘‘the sulphurous gleams of war.” 
Barbaric cruelties inflicted upon the Christians 
of Macedonia by Turkish soldiers have been 
described in plain terms by Dr. E. J. Dillon in 
the Contemporary Review, the writer quoting 
forhis authorities M. Westman, of Philippopolis, 
and Mme. Bakhmetieff of Sofia. The accuracy 
of the representations having been called in 
question in the London Spectator of April 4, by 
an American missionary stationed at Salonica, 
Dr. Dillon, in the issue of the same journal for 
April 18, made a reply to the charge of inac- 
curacy, reaffirming the truthfulness of his awful 
narrative and challenging his critic (Rev. E. B. 
Haskell) to disproye hisstatements. Insurgent 
outbreaks and conflicts with Turkish soldiery 
are frequent in various places—the threatening 
prelude to those fiery deluges which devastate 
whole provinces. There have been reports 
that the general Macedonian insurrection is 
finally given up for this year, but the country 
is a powder magazine in which torches are 
alight and shaken. 


The Sultan has been having much trouble with 
his Albanian subjects who broke out into revolt 
against the reform scheme of the Powers (to which 
the Sultan had agreed) for Macedonia. Austria 
mobilized troops to assist in a proposed forcible 
suppression of the Albanians, should that become 
necessary. It was reported that the Mohammedan 
populations of Bosnia and Herzegovina were be- 
stirring themselves to assist the Albanians in such 
an event. The massing of Turkish troops on the 
Servian frontier was greatly exciting the subjects 
of King Alexander. At this point,a Turkish peace 
commission met the Albanian leaders at Prishtina 
and sought to convince them that the proposed 
reforms in Macedonia would in no way injure their 
rights and liberties, but the chieftains proved in- 
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tractable and named conditions which the Sultan 
would not grant. ‘‘Suppress the insurrection in 
Albania!” demanded the Powers. ‘‘Grant us our 
conditions!’ demanded the Albanians. Between 
the two, Abdul Hamid could only hurry preparations 
for forcible measures—which, however, no one 
really expected him to adopt, for does not the world 
know that he greatly relies upon the Albanians to 
help him in possible extremities? What next in 
Albania? was the question at the beginning of the 
present month. The situation was said to produce 
a state of terror in Constantinople, rivaling even 
that in the Macedonian ‘‘storm center” vilayet of 
Monastir. 

At Salonica and other parts of Macedonia, san- 
guinary conflicts continue to occur. The destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman Bank at Salonica by Bulgarian 
bombs and the terrorizing of the city, followed by 
the attempt to dynamite the railway leading into 
the city, appears to have nearly precipitated a 
Turko-Bulgarian break which would have necessi- 
tated foreign intervention and—all the rest. 

One of the important events of late has been the 
shooting of M. Stcherbina, Russian Consul at 
Mitrovitza, by an Albanian sentinel, for which act 
Russia will require of Turkey a heavy indemnity. 

The Balkan situation is the alleged reason for a 
notable coup d’etat executed by King Alexander of 
Servia, early in April. He issued two proclamations, 
the first decreeing a suspension of the constitution 
adopted April 19, 1901, repealing objectionable 


laws passed thereunder, retiring the Senators and 
the Councilors of State, dissolving the Skupshtina, 
and re-enacting the laws as they existed previous 


to the constitution of 1901. The second proclama- 
tion restored the constitution to its former validity. 


The story of the world’s com- 
merce, though not, to most per- 
sons, ‘‘as fascinating asromance,”’ 
has its interesting phases. The Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics presents figures showing 
the commerce of every country of the world, 
so far as possible, extending back in some cases 
only a decade or two and in others a full cen- 
tury. In Europe a very large proportion of 
the countries show larger imports than exports. 
In America, and indeed in most of the younger 
countries, the exports exceed the imports, save 
in a few instances in which the country is so 
extremely young that it has not developed its 
producing powers. In the Orient some coun- 
tries, notably India, export more than they 
import, while in other cases, notably China 
and Japan, the imports exceed the exports. 
We present the following figures for some of the 
leading countries, expressing in United States cur- 
rency the commercial progress made: Austria- 
Hungary, from 1870 to 1901 (inclusive), imports 
grew from 210 millions to 325 millions,exports from 
192 millions to 383 millions; Belgium (1870-1901), 
imports from 177 millions to 428 millions, exports 
from 133 millions to 353; France (same years), 
imports from 553 to 843, exports from 541 to 774; 
Germany (1872-1901), imports from 775 to 1,290 
millions, exports from 551 to 1,054; Italy (1870- 
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1901), imports from 172 to 331, exports from 146 
to 264; Holland (same years), imports 187 to 818, 
exports 153 to 696; Russia (1870-1900), imports 
201 to 322, exports 216 to 369; Spain (1870-1901), 
imports ror to 183, exports 77 to 152; the United 
Kingdom (same years), imports 1,259 tO 2,210, 
exports 971 to 1,363; India (1870-1902), imports 
160 to 264, exports 255 to 403; China (1870-1901), 
imports 100 to 190, exports 87 to 120; Japan 
(same years), imports 35 to 127, exports 15 to 125; 
Australasia (the various colonies summarized for 
1900), imports 201 millions, exports 223 millions; 
Mexico (1873-1901), imports from 20 to 62, ex- 
ports (1877-1901) from 28 to 33, the excess of im- 
ports being largely made up by exportations of sil- 
ver, which in 1901 amounted to 35 millions; British 
West Indies (1870-1901), imports 21 to 32, exports 
23 to 29, the figures including inter-island com- 
merce; Canada (1870-1902), imports 74 to 212, 
exports 73 to 211; Argentina (1870-1901), imports 
47 to 109, exports 29 to 161; Brazil (same years), 
imports 69 to 96, exports 89 to 197; Chile (same 
years), imports 28 to 50, exports 27 to 62; the 
United States (1870-1902), imports 436 to go3, 
exports 376 to 1,355. The United States trade 
balance, which in 1870 was 60 millions excess of 
imports, was, in 1902, 452 millions excess of ex- 
ports. 

The excess of exports over imports for the United 
States alone is greater than that of all other countries 
of the world combined. 

In all the above comparisons, domestic exports 
have been used wherever practicable. 

The members of the United 

MISCELLANEOUS States Commission at the Mone- 
tary Conference requested by 

Mexico and China (pp. 390, 518) are Secretary 
Charles A. Conant of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, Prof. J. J. Jenks of Cornell University, 
and H. H. Hanna of Indianapolis.—Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has given $1,500,000 for the erection 
of a temple of peace for the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. To this he has 
added $200,000 for ,the organization of an 
international library on diplomacy and inter- 


national law. 

The case between Venezuela and the Euro- 
pean powers moves slowly on through snags 
and shoals. The representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy in Washington 
have received permission, it was reported at the 
beginning of May, to sign the Venezuelan 
protocol referring the question of preferential 
treatment to The Hague Arbitration Tribunal. 
The court is expected to convene on the first of 
September. The Czar of Russia is to name the 
arbitrators. Venezuela has named Dr. Paul 
as its member of the arbitration tribunal which 
is to meet at Caracas next month to consider 
American claims. President Castro has issued 
a decree defining the status of foreigners in 
Venezuela; its provisions are drastic and cause 
much complaint. 
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Eight months were allowed for the ratifica- 
tion of the Panama Canal Treaty between the 
United States and Colombia. This allows suf- 
ficient time for the hesitation over the matter 
in which Colombia seems to be indulging. The 
Department of Panama is promptly solid for 
the treaty, but a lot of interrogation points 
appear to be in the air at Bogota. The states- 
men there are said to be ‘‘studying’”’ the situ- 
ation. 


According to present indications the Cuban 
Congress will not ratify the reciprocity treaty 
in advance of such action by the United States 
Congress. It is officially stated that the pend- 
ing treaty of commerce between Cuba and 
Great Britain is very similar to the treaty con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Mexico in 
1888. There is no disposition on either side to 
conclude this treaty until the matter of reci- 
procity with the United States has been decided. 


Affairs in America 


According to the Bureau of 
vtee ees Statistics, it is almost certain 
that the total immigration into 
the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 will exceed that of any preceding year 
except 1882, in which the total was 788,992. 
The total for the nine months ending with 
March of this year is 494,425, against 370,575 
for the corresponding months of last year. 
Italy has supplied the largest number of immi- 
grants this year thus far, the total (including 
Sicily and Sardinia) being 129,800. The next 
largest number, considered by nationality, is 
from Austria-Hungary, 123,234; and third in 
rank is Russia (including Finland). 81,731. 
Sweden ranks fourth, 25,080; Germany, 23,482; 
Ireland,16,930; Japan,15,185; England,14,621; 
Norway, 11,316; and Roumania, 7,358. For 
several years there has been a falling off in the 
immigration from Ireland, but the figures for 
the first four months of 1903 show a great 
increase. The following tabie presents a com- 
parative showing of the total immigration into 
the United States for the fiscal years named: 


Countries— 1872 1882 1892 1902 
Eee 4,190 32,160 61,631 178,375 
Austria-Hungary. ........ 4,410 29,150 76,9037 171,089 
lie i pire 05-90% 3,065 21,590 81,511 107,347 
Ee ee ere 13,464 64,607 41,845 30,804 
Ee a eee 68,732 76,432 51,383 209,138 
Ns vies occas eanee 141,109 250,630 110,168 28,304 
NE 54 6 Sipe he dee ole 11,42I 29,101 14,325 17.484 
youn EA Ee Oe er = aT P85. *1,380 14,270 

ann iii, ai Bana 69,764 82,304 34,300 13,575 
Ie ete | ites” marae 660 8,104 
EE CRM ee ose nm ak re 7,196 
eer 3,090 11,618 10,125 5,560 
ae ok ab, Sib gbcwte 416 42 3,400 5,307 
orale rani Sorting 0,317 6,003 4,078 3,117 
IN i be v5a'n bine iavehe a 13,016 18,037 7,177 2,560 
SEES ere 3,050 10,844 6,886 2,344 
pe eS eee 1,909 9,517 6,141 2,284 

* 1893. 


We add also a table showing totals for grand 
divisions and principal countries during the 
nine months ending with March,1g02 and 1903, 
respectively: 

Nine Months Ending 


-—with March—, 
Europe— 1902 1903 


ES 5. Sa5si5 cose nnvasceteys 105,084 123,234 
dow odsnw a din 6 Mwlkns eee wh 1,641 1,958 
RE Re ee aie veer Rois 3,383 3,038 


et not 5c tig ary apis ios thane 2,180 3,222 

















PI, o. sicovssbrd suuwiveseees 16,642 23,482 

BG SE RE ee eam oe ae 3,102 6,633 

a cee ued cava wach 95,265 129,800 
Ee ee ee re 1,266 2,010 
ah a a ia a es e 8,049 11,316 
ARIES RR ce a ae tei reece : 2,504 5,156 

RE FERGIE Se ee ee 5,270 75358 

a ca sii 'a ts ava Gio waats a ied te os he 63,282 81,731 

RN Md ah, a 6. chs scald Bes eel lea ee ena 720 1,231 

ad cars vs eecpas Karen aes oe iw 15,001 25,080 

SEAT SRE PALIT pa ac SS ee 1,471 2,362 

Ea ES A eS Pe 9,423 14,621 

ERS ees Sal Pee ie 13,886 16,930 

DSi aie dens bake dea eeone es ere 512 780 
IN CI a a 351,540 464,980 
Asia— 

ET Te, CEE TCT 1,017 1,468 
NL ue ant On hah antec ebasea bik tadeaolan 8,107 15,185 
i Sia Cadi eaee dS kos ores eens wee 48 38 

EN IR, ob. io 0:5 66h sd odes nwnwe we 4,252 5,676 

I ey ae ae ree 13,540 22,409 
Sr 46 25s 6 ket onl sa oe ewe ee bre 243 612 
i ids oa bee adene tyedn ee ahe® 34 61 
I Ns lly ia oie coe oe w 4,811 5,792 
GE Ra ee eer 234 237 
TORE GE POON. 5 oss Si vicinse ees 379,575 494.425 


The keen rivalry among Transatlantic ship- 
ping corporations has led far too frequently to 
the bringing of undesirable immigration into 
this country. 

German steamship companies have lately ordered 
European agents to stop the solicitation of steerage 
passengers belonging to classes excluded by the 
immigration laws of the United States. 

An important question relating to the new 
Immigration Law, signed by the President 
early in March, is whether the restrictions apply 
to lands now held as dependencies of the United 
States. 

As at present understood, the provisions of the 
law must be put into effect in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, etc., both against foreigners coming to 
the islands, and, owing to the citizenship status, 
also against American citizens going to those islands. 
Besides, the law will have to be enforced against 
the admission into this country of natives of these 
islands, 

One week after leaving Wash- 

UN EcESLAWy. ington on his tour West, Pres- 
- ident Roosevelt entered the Yel- 

lowstone Park accompanied only by Mr. John 
Burroughs, the famous naturalist and author, 
and a small escort. Emerging from the sub- 
limities and snows of that wonderful region on 
the 23d, he resumed his journey and his 
speeches, passing through South Dakota, 
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Nebraska, and other States. On the 30th he 
was in St. Louis and participated in the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the dedication of the great 
Purchase Exposition, the formal opening of 
which will not take place till next year. The 
next day the President was in Kansas City (in 
fact he visited both cities of that name) and 


thence started on his way to the West. The 
dailies quite fully reported his numerous 
speeches. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
having decided that the merger of the three 
competing and parallel transcontinental rail- 
way systems, the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, was in conflict with the Anti-Trust 
Law passed by Congress in 1890, an appeal is to 
be made to the Supreme Court. The Circuit 
Court bases its decision mainly on findings of 
the Supreme Court in previous cases which. are 
regarded as substantially parallel. 

Secretary Moody has denied that the Navy 
Department has any intention of abandoning 
Culebra Island, in the West Indies, as a naval 
rendezvous.—Rear-Admiral George E. Bel- 
knap, retired, died at Pensacola, Fla., on April 
6; his body has been interred with military 
honors in the Arlington National Cemetery.— 
The armored cruiser Colorado was launched on 
April 25 at Cramps’s shipyard.—It was reported 
from Washington on April 21 that Secretary 
Root had directed the court martial of a num- 
ber of army officers in Alaska who have been 
charged with making use of commissary sup- 
plies for their own profit. The charges have 
been under investigation for more than a year. 

Gentle spring brings the usual crop of un- 
gentle labor strikes in various parts of the 
country. Like clouds they come and go, and 
the public may congratulate itself if they do 
not gather so thickly as to yield thunder and 
hurricane. In Lowell, Mass., at the beginning 
of the second week of the textile strike (April 
13) over a quarter of a million dollars had been 
lost by the mill hands. 

In what is described as “the greatest parade in 
Lowell’s history,’ feminine troops were marching 
the streets to martial airs. The report of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, appointed 
by the Legislature to arbitrate the Meunen 
between the mill owners and their employees, has 
been made and the case has gone to the Legisla- 
ture. It remains to be seen whether the reasons 
advanced by the mill officials for not making an 
increase of wages, and the indorsement of those 
reasons by the Board, except in the case of the 
Lawrence Company, will convince the strikers that 
their position is untenable. 
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The work undertaken by the government in 
the Indian Territory, and which has now been 
going on for eight years, will require many 
years for its comipletion and will cost not less 
than a million dollars. The end aimed at is the 
persuading of the five civilized tribes occupy- 
ing this Territory, by friendly negotiation if 
possible and by legislation if necessary, to 
abandon their tribal relations, and prepare to 
become citizens of the United States. © Repre- 
sentatives of the Flatheads and other tribes 
were in Washington during April seeking to 
secure a remedy for several injuries which they 
allege have been done them through the arbi- 
trary policy pursued by the Indian Bureau. 

It has become apparent that a thorough 
reorganization of the Post-Office department at 
Washington is necessary. An investigation 
was begun some weeks ago into charges affect- 
ing almost every bureau of the Department. 
The secret removal from a safe of papers be- 
longing to James N. Tyner, of the Law division, 
by his wife acting avowedly under his direc- 
tions, caused the summary dismissal of Attor- 
ney-General Tyner by act of Postmaster- 
General Payne. His retirement had previously 
been requested. An exculpatory statement 
was issued by his lawyers in behalf of Mr. 
Tyner, who is an aged and feeble man. 

Rumors have for some time been current as 
to the unsatisfactory financial management of 
the Red Cross Society work, and it was reported 
from Washington under date of April 21, that it 
seemed likely that the trouble which had arisen 
within the membership would be brought in 
some form to the attention of Congress next fall. 

The Convention of Geneva for the Relief of the 
Wounded in War was signed by the United States 
in 1882, and it has since been signed by more than 
forty other countries. The present organization 
in America was reincorporated by act of Congress 
in June, 1900. The internal difficulties that have 
grown up since the incorporation have arisen 
chiefly from questions relating to the administra- 
tion of its funds. A number of well-known people 
who have been connected with the organization 
have indorsed ‘‘ the efforts now being made by some 
of the prominent members of the Red Cross in 
Washington thoroughly to reorganize that associa- 
tion and to provide for a careful and businesslike 
administration of its finances.” 

Cable steamers sailed from London early 
last month to lay the remaining sections of the 
Pacific cable from San Francisco to Manila. 

A noteworthy fact in the history of the 
American coal trade is that, despite the short 
supply of hard coal during the past year, the 
aggregate tonnage of the trade was the largest 
ever recorded, and far beyond that of any 
other country. 
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On May 4 the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
affirmed a ruling of the late Judge Arnold refus- 
ing to charter a Christian Science association, 
on the ground that the courts have no power to 
charter an association which exists for the 
double purpose of a church and a business. 

The Manufacturers’ Record refers to ‘‘the 
statistical delirium’’ which has spread miscon- 
ceptions about Southern conditions. Refer- 
ring to the statement that there are more 
illiterates among the negroes of the South to- 
day than there were in 1865, it denies that there 
is any reliable basis for comparison of the 
illiteracy of the negroes in the South in 1865 
and in 1902. 

A reasonably safe basis for comparison does not 
antedate about 1880. The census figures for the 
former slave-holding States (Delaware and Missouri 
excepted) show that from 1880 to 1900, while the 
colored people of the South ten years of age and 
over increased from 3,961,933 to 5,612,225, or 41 
per cent., the illiterates of that age decreased from 
2,996,922 to 2,699,370, or 9 percent. At the same 
time the colored population of that age in the rest 
of the country increased from 639,274 to 1,086,681, 
or 69 per cent., while the illiterates among them 
increased from 223,956 to 279,953, Or 25 per cent. 

The following statement relating to the or- 
ganization of National banks since the passage 
of the act of March 4, 1900, was recently issued 
from the office of the Controlier of Currency at 
Washington: 

At the close of March, 1903, the law in relation 
to the organization of banks, with minimum capital 
of $25,000, has been in operation three years and 
seventeen days. During that period there have 
been added to the National banking systcm 1,442 
associations, with aggregate capital stock of $86,- 
135,500. The additions to the system by con- 
versions of State banks and reorganizations of 
State or private banks were 179 and 443, respect- 
ively, the capital of the converted banks amount- 
ing to $12,226,000, and of the reorganized associa- 
tions to $29,740,000. The banks organized during 
the period in question deposited as security for 
circulation bonds to the amount of only $20,475,500 
or a fraction less than 24 per cent. of the capital. 
During the month (March) fifty-six National banks 
were organized, with capital stock of $2,170,000 
and bond deposit of $642,550. On March 31, 1903, 
the number of National banks was 4,869, and their 
authorized capital stock $739,178,695. The amount 
of bonds on deposit as security for circulation has 
increased since March 14, 1900, from $244,611,570 
to $342,160,770, or $97,549,200, and National bank 
circulation shows a net increase during this period 
of $128,116,528. 

The court-martial, at Manila, of 
Captain C. F. Hartmann, who 
was under charge of embezzling 
Government property, has been concluded and 
report says that he was acquitted. C. G. 
Milne, postmaster at Tacloban, on the island 
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of Leyte, has been sentenced to imprisonment. 
So also has W. A. Wilson, formerly disbursing 
officer of the Bureau of Coastguard at Manila. 
The American forces, led by Captain Pershing, 
under orders of General Davis, have been 
busily fighting the Moros in the island of Min- 
danao. The Moro fortress at Bacolod was 
captured early in April. This victory was fol- 
lowed up by another near Lake Calni, com- 
pleting the occupation of the lake district by 
joining the American camp in the north side of 
Lake Lanao. It is reported that cholera, sup- 
posed to have been contracted at Bacolod, has 
broken out among Captain Pershing’s troops. 
Governor Taft has planned for the immediate 
expenditure of a million dollars of the money 
appropriated by Congress for the relief of im- 
poverished Philippine provinces. Official dis- 
patches received at the Navy Department in 
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Washington record the discovery of a number 
of valuable islands in the southern part of the 
archipelago which are not on any of the charts 
in the possession of the Government. On 
April 13 the warship Reina Cristina, flagship 
of Admiral Montego, which was sunk by 
Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, was floated and 
beached. The skeletons of about eighty of her 
crew were found in the hulk. The town of 
Mariquina, province of Manila, is reported 
destroyed by fire. It is believed to be the 
work of insurgents. Vice-Governor Wright, 
who sailed from San Francisco on April 4, on 
his return to the Philippines, was welcomed in 
Manila on the first of May. The chief matter 
of interest relating to the Philippines, however, 
of late, has been the report of Lieutenant- 
General Miles on what he saw and learned while 
im the islands, whither he had been sent by the 
President and the Secretary of War on a tour 
of inspection. The Government at first held 
that the report was an official and a ‘‘con- 
fidential”’ matter, and not intended for the 
public, but in response to public expectation, 
not to say demand, parts of the report were 
given to the press on April 27. 

General Miles’s report is dated February 19, and 
is addressed to the Secretary of War. It contains 
severe criticisms of army conditions in the Philip- 
pines and expresses belief in stories of barbarous 
treatment of Filipinos by American troops. The 
“general condition of the troops is creditable to 
themselves and the country.”” The use of troops 
for road-building is condemned. The results of 
the abolition of the army canteen are pronounced 
good. The entire report mingles praise and blame 
with the frankness and courage which are char- 
acteristic of the author. And the report, as was to 
be expected, has been received with praise and 
blame according to the convictions and predilec- 
tions of officials, politicians and citizens. 

Porto Ricans are reported to be resentful 
against the United States Government because 
matters are so managed as to secure immunity 
for smugglers. 

The charge is a serious one, and, if true, gives 
sufficient reason for the alleged loss of confidence in 
the American government. The testimony sub- 
mitted last December regarding the smuggling cases 
pointed to a dozen prominent officials of the navy, 
army and insular government, and citizens, as impli- 
cated in the charges. Investigation has been going 
on, but it isclaimed that the ends of justice are being 
defeated. One of the strongest objections made in 
Porto Rico to the attitude of the Washington 
authorities is to the official statement minimizing 
the extent of the frauds. There seems to be a 
conflict over the matter between American officials 
themselves on the ground. ; 

Secretary Moody has been in Porto Rico investi 
gating the question of a naval station and other 
matters. He is positive that the islanders are not 
yet prepared for self-government. 
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At the beginning of next year the form of 
government in Hawaii will undergo some 
changes so as to make it more accordant with 
American ideas. 

The organization of the territory by Congress took 
but little of the power from President Dole; he 
virtually appointed all government officers and his 
“right there was none to dispute.”” The County 
bill which has passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature makes a great reduction of his authority and 
power. The act provides for an election to be 
held in November, the officials to take their places 
on the first of the new year. 


‘‘Unexampled prosperity in the 

ono history of the country”’ was the 
aeateennaaes keynote of the budget speech of 
Minister of Finance Fielding (the seventh 
which he has delivered), before the Dominion 
Parliament on April 16. The attitude of the 
Liberal Cabinet, as shown by Mr. Fielding’s 
address, is one of great enterprise, confidence 
and self-assertiveness. 

The principal announcements were, according to 
the Toronto Monetary Times, unlooked for from 
a government which its opponents call a free- 
trade one, but they are deciared justifiable and 
‘“‘will prove popular.” The effect of the change of 
tariff, in the direction of sur-tax of one-third the 
duty, will be to divert a lot of Canadian imports 
from Germany to other European countries unless 
Germany shall make concessions. As to England, 
unless she relax her stiff free-trade policy in Canada’s 
favor, a modification of the latter’s preferential 
rates in favor of the Mother Country is distinctly 
foreshadowed. Canada is bitterly disappointed 
over England’s course in this matter, and is likely 
to be in the position of one who says: ‘‘We made 
filial and friendly concessions to you in the way of 
trade; you did not meet us, and we cannot afford 
at our present stage to follow you in a free-trade 
direction.’”” Some Canadians are represented as 
disturbed over the effect of the budget measures 
upon the politicians and people of the United States. 
But, says the paper already quoted, “reciprocity 
with the Americans is what we cannot get and have 
ceased to sue for. We must make the best of the 
situation in the interests of Canada. And to build 
up our own industries and foster our own institu- 
tions in the spirit of ‘Canada for the Canadians,’ will 
bring us more satisfaction than looking in vain for 
reciprocal concessions from commercially unfriendly 
neighbors.” The budget arranged for a duty of $7 
a ton on steel rails. The Canadian beet su 
industry is encouraged by a prolonged term of free 
machinery at the same time that Germany’s sugar 
is opposed by an increased duty. 

The re-introduction of the re-apportionment bill 
into Parliament virtually opened the next election 
campaign. The measure is necessitated by the 
Confederation Act, which requires a re-apportion- 
ment of representation among the provinces after 
every census.—Among the speakers in the debate on 
the budget was Mr. Tarte, of Quebec, whose forced 
retirement from the Ministry on account of his 
stumping tours through the Dominion last summer, 
in behalf of an extreme protective tariff, is still the 
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theme of much discussion. He is now reported as 
claiming that he did not then suppose that he was 
transgressing the limits of official forebearance in 
that particular advocacy. His probable attitude 
toward Premier Laurier in the coming campaign isa 
matter of conjecture-—Among recent acts at 
Ottawa was one of the House adopting, by a vote of 
102 to 41, a resolution declaring in favor of home 
rule for Ireland.—In the Government bill to increase 
the poll tax on Chinese to $500 it is provided that 
the legislation is to become operative on the first of 
next January. No vessel carrying Chinese immi- 
grants, under penalty, to Canada will be permitted 
to carry more than one such immigrant for every 
fifty tons of her tonnage. The shipment of Chinese 
through Canada to another country is permitted 
conditionally.—The opposition to the Government 
by the Canadian Pacific Company, represented by 
President Shaughnessy, because it will not refuse 
subsidies to new railway lines to compete with the 
C. P. R., is not regarded as likely to be carried to 
extremities—The Ottawa correspondence of the 
Boston Transcript predicts that Premier Laurier is 
sure of winning at the next elections, as he has 
already twice won. His course at the London Co- 
lonial Conference last year, his efforts in securing 
Franco-Canadian reciprocity, his « pen-randedness 
with the constituencies in preparing the schedule for 
re-apportionment of representation, these and many 
other things have cemented and strengthened his 
influence with large masses of the people. 


Among Provinical events must be recorded 
the death of Sir Oliver Mowat, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, who passed away on the 
morning of April1g. A State funeral occurred 
at Toronto onthe 22d. His successor in office is 
a Toronto barrister, Mr. W. Mortimer Clark, 
who is a Liberal in politics, but has never taken 
any active part in political affairs. He is a 
gentleman of fine literary taste and a writer for 
the press. 


Premier Tweedie, of New Brunswick, in delivering 
his budget speech on April 21, reported an estimated 
surplus of $13,257 for the current year ending next 
October.—An explosion occurred in the Dominion 
coal mine near Sydney, N. B., on April 24. Several 
men were reported missing.—The British Columbia 
Legislature has re-enacted the measure which was 
dissolved by the Federal government last year for 
reasons of state, providing an educational test for 
the admission of Japanese and Chinese to the prov- 
ince.—At the beginning of this month the mining 
town of Frank, in Southwestern Alberta, was threat- 
ened with entire destruction by flood. Over a hun- 
dred inhabitants had, up to that time, lost their 
lives.—The Yukon is not a source of profit to the 
public treasury. The revenue from it last year was 
$1,485,760; the expenditure upon the territory was 
$2,551,336. Among the Yukon expenditures is a 
charge of between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars for the Canadian Yukon ecg ye On May 
4 the most serious flood yet known in the Klondike 
was reported to be sweeping Bonsa Creek and 
destroying much property.—The Winnipeg Douk- 
hobors are in part inclined to fallin with the con- 
ceptions and practises that appear inseparable from 
society, as at present constituted and governed. 
Many have entered for homesteads and some are 
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buying horses. But a dispatch from Saskatoon, on 
May 2, stated that about f fty half-naked Doukho- 
bors were en route for that place, ‘‘searching for 
Jesus.’”” A company of Russian Nestorians will be 
brought to Winnipeg the coming summer. Others 
will follow from Russ'‘a and Persia, it is said, until a 
large community is formed 

Newfoundland does not appear to be one of 
the countries forgotten of heaven. The total 
trade of the island, inward and outward, has 
grown in four years at the rate of some sixty- 
five per cent., and the wealth of undeveloped 
resources is gradually becoming better under- 
stood. 

Finance Minister Jackman, in delivering his 
budget speech recently, quoted some interesting 
figures relative to the trade of the colony during the 
past five years. The total imports, which in 1897-8 
were valued at $5,182,044, in 1901-2 stood at $7,836,- 
685. During the same period exports show an even 
greater increase. The chief items of export for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, were as follows: 
Fish and their by-products, $7,356,000; products 
of the forest, $168,000; minerals, $1,282,000; furs 
and skins, $486,000. The value of dry codfish 
exported has risen from $3,230,928 in 1897-8 to 
$5,509,728 for the fiscal year 1901-2. The only 
important item to show a falling off is the lobster 
fishery, which in five years has decreased in value 
from $619,000 to $450,000. The present season’s 
seal fishery has opened very auspiciously. 

The total public debt of the colony is now $19, 
647,217. The revenue for the last fiscal year was 
$2,193,528; the total expenditure, $2,129,465. 

The government proposes to re-enact the present 
tariff law with a few slight alterations, agricultural 
implements and pure-bred farm stock being placed 
on the free list. 


Recent press dispatches from 
Mexico show that the Republic 
is fully alive to the advantages 
that will come to it from the construction of the 
Panama Canal. President Diaz is contem- 
plating the establishment of a steamship line 
to run from Vera Cruz, by way of Progreso, 
Havana and Port Limon, to Colon. 

Mormons have been encouraged to migrate to 
Mexico in considerable numbers. Another colony 
of several hundred families is to be established in 
the southwestern state of Tabasco. The Mexican 
authorities appear indifferent to the polygamous 
practices of the Mormons. The evidences of these 

ractices are said to be “only circumstantial.” It 
is not known to what extent polygamy prevails. 


MEXICO 


The struggle between ex-Presi- 
dent Sierra and President-elect 
Bonilla for the headship of the 
Honduran government has ended in favor of 
the latter. In mid-April he occupied the 
capital, Tegucigalpa, and received the sur- 
render of Acting-President Arias. General 
Sierra is said to have fled to Salvador and to 
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have been killed by troops sent in pursuit of 
him. 

Lovers of the romantic will be interested in the 
story that Sierra’s refusal to recognize the title of 
Bonilla to the Presidency is said to be in consequence 
of the latter’s neglect to keep an engagement to be 
married to the daughter of the former. We cannot 
vouch for the truth of the story, but affairs of state 
are often determined in their courses by affairs of 
the heart. 

The success of the Bonilla revolution in 
Honduras appears to have given new life to the 
uprising in Nicaragua which was recorded last 
month. 

Not that there is any connection between the 
two, however. The revolutionists are reported to 
be in possession of several islands in Lake Nica- 
ragua, some armed lake steamers and various towns 
along the shores. They are said to have met and 
defeated the forces of President Zelaya at one point. 

Leslie Combs, the United States Minister 
to Guatemala, is credited in a letter from 
President Estrada of Guatemala, which has 
been transmitted to the State Department at 
Washington, with having prevented a declara- 
tion of hostilities between that state and 


Salvador. 

Dispatches at the beginning of May stated that 
the Santa Maria volcano had broken out again. 
Great devastation was wrought by the eruptions 
last fall. 


The Cuban Congress assembled 
on April 7. In his message, 
President Palma said that Cuba 
now has five diplomatic and seventy-eight 
consular representatives, and that the govern- 
ment is considering various extradition treaties 
and the commercial treaty proposed by Great 
Britain. The President advised reform of the 
military laws and also an entire reconstruction 
of the postal telegraph system. Negotiations 
have been completed for the entrance of Cuba 
into the Postal Union and for special arrange- 
ments with the United States and Mexico. 
The majority of the Cuban municipalities are 
embarrassed in consequence of insufficient 
revenue. 

The elections of April 8 on officers of the House of 
Representatives showed that the strength of the 
House is very evenly divided between the political 
parties. The House was formerly strongly against 
the administration, but latterly the Republican 
Conservatives have claimed the majority of mem- 
bers. A considerable section of the public press 
is advocating an amendment of the constitution 
so as to abolish all provincial governments as an 
unnecessary expense. The question will be at the 
front in the next election. 

It is reported that many Americans from the 
northwest are buying farms in Cuba. 

One effect of the protest against certain provin- 
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cial taxes is the suspension of the tax on the con- 
sumption of meat in Matanzas. 

President Palma has accepted the honorary presi- 
dency of the Cuban branch of the Spanish-American 
Union, which aims to secure cordial relations be- 
tween Cubans and Spaniards in America. 

Considerable criticism of the Catholic Church 
authorities obtains on the grounds of alleged ex- 
travagance and the strong re-establishment of the 
friar orders. The church leaders deny the justice 
of the charges and deplore the tendency to infidelity 
among the Cubans. 

Education is gaining ground in the island. This 
year 148,276 children are enrolled in the public 
schools. This is less than last year, but the dif- 
ference is in part due to the purging of the regis- 
ters. The figures last year were misleading. 

The record for last month showed the insur- 
rectionists of Santo Domingo in possession of 
the capital, while President Vasquez was afield 
with a force for the suppression of the rebellion. 
The first of May the President had landed from 
a gunboat at Guantanamo, Cuba, accompanied 
by about a hundred and fifty political refugees. 
In the Dominican capital there was much 
misery, several hundreds of families having 
been made homeless by the burning of the 
suburbs of San Carlos, while Vasquez fought to 
regain the city, but peace—such peace as a 
Dominican may know—had come again; a 
provisional government, with General Wos-Gil 
at its head, sat ‘‘in theseatsof the mighty,” and 
a general election was soon to be held. 

General Jiminez, who was deposed a year ago 
by the now fugitive Vasquez, had sailed from New 
York and was understood to have arrived at 
Turks Island, so as to be not far away in case he 
was wanted. 

It transpired in April that a serious riot had 
occurred at Port of Spain on the British island 
of Trinidad, in which fifteen men of the British 
cruiser Pallas were killed and a number of 
others injured, while doing police duty. 

A correspondent of the London Times speaks 
of it as one of those terrible struggles that from 
time to time take place between the people and 
their rulers. It opened with the prospect of a 
constitutional and well-organized struggle for the 
right of public entry to the Council Chamber during 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council, and 
ended in violence and incendiarism on the one side 
and in bloodshed on the other. For nearly an 
hour the mob stoned the whole building, which in- 
cludes the Law Courts and many other government 
offices, and then set it on fire. The circumstances 
which led up to the outbreak are connected with 
the water supply for the city. The various sources 
of discontent were united in opposing a new water 
works ordinance which reached the second stage 
of reading on March 16, at which meeting the right 
of the public to be present was first challenged. 
An investigation is to be made which, it is said, 
“will add a sad record to the history of this beau- 
tiful colony.” 
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A commission which has been at work in the 
Danish West Indies has sent to the home 
government, so the report goes, most pessi- 
mistic views regarding the economic future of 
the islands if they remain in the possession of 
Denmark. They have always been a source of 
expense to Denmark. 


President Castro is engaged in 
“‘pacifying’’ the Venezuelan reb- 
els—the work for which he 
recently consented to remain in the Presidency 
when requested to withdraw his resignation in 
March. The rebels appear to need pacifying, 
for on April 9 cable advices showed that the 
revolutionists had completely routed the gov- 
ernment forces in the neighborhood of Cors, and 
though the government later had its turn at 
winning, the rebels, on the whole, appear to be 
going through the revolutionary motions about 
as briskly as months ago, before the war-dogs 
of Germany and England barked along the 
Venezuelan coasts. If the report prove true 
that they have captured the city of Barquisi- 
meto, they are in possession of the key to the 
western part of the country. Evidently the 
end of ‘‘the linkéd sweetness long drawn out’”’ 
of the Matos rebellion is not yet. 


VENEZUELA 


At the opening of the Argentine 
Congress on May 4 the President 
congratulated the country on the 
absence of complications or dangers at home or 
from abroad, on national credit re-established 
in European markets, and on a notable revival 
of trade. 

The message referred to the note sent in March 
to the Government of the United States, in con- 
sequence of the attitude of some of the Powers 
toward Venezuela, saying: ‘‘Europe now under- 
stands that the object thereof was not to ask pro- 
tection for the republic, but merely to set forth 
the danger to which American nations were ex- 
posed by the doctrine underlying the debt-collecting 
expedition against Venezuela.” 

The Argentine authorities have been con- 
siderably disturbed by undesirable immigra- 
tion—slave-traders, anarchists, and agents en- 
gaged in promoting the migration of European 
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women to the La Plata region where people 
seem to think they may enjoy greater freedom 
than under the restrictions of Argentine 
citizenship. 

According to the latest information on the sub- 
ject of Boer immigration, the Minister of Agri- 
culture at Buenos Ayres has directed the Argentine 
Consul-General at Cape Town to inform those who 
desire to migrate to the Chubut Colony that sixty 
leagues of land in that district will be divided into 
lots of 625 hectares each, to be given gratuitously 
to Boer immigrants after they obtain naturaliza- 
tion as Argentines. 

_ —A German scientist who has spent eight years 
in Patagonia says that the native Patagonians will 
soon be extinct. 





The Chilean government failed 
to obtain a homogeneous major- 
ity at the recent Congressional 
elections and a ministerial crisis ensued. The 
formation of a new coalition cabinet was en- 
trusted to Sefior Ramon Barros Luco. It is 
announced that tenders for the construction of 
a Trans-Andean railway must be presented not 
later than the beginning of next year. 

The seaport town of Pisagua (population about 
five thousand) has been destroyed by a great con- 
flagration. This is the third time that the place 
has been destroyed. It was overwhelmed by the 
great wave which followed the earthquake of Au- 
gust 13, 1868, and it was afterward burned during 
the war between Chile and Peru. 


CHILE 





British Guiana has an area of 
over sixty-five million acres and 
is nearly as large as all the British 
Antilles put together. The total population is 
under three hundred thousand. The indus- 
trial condition of the country has been poor, 
but the Government reports a surplus of 
revenue for the year ending March 31, and it is 
anticipated that the abolition of the sugar 
bounties next September will restore a measure 
of prosperity to the province, says the London 
Times. There is considerable activity in the 
sugar industry. 

The French government has encouraged and 
assisted the Martinique people, who no longer desire 
to reside in that volcano-stricken isle, to settle in 
French Guiana. Lands and tools and other sup- 
= are given to enable them to get a new start in 
ife. 


GUIANA 


Affairs in Europe 


Nothing in England has recently 
eae surpassed in popular interest 
King Edward’s visit to the Con- 
tinent. And the spectacle of royal personages 
flitting to and fro among the nations is pleas- 


antly significant of the time when the war- 


drums shall throb no longer. The cordiality 
and brilliant demonstrations with which the 
king was received not only in Portugal, where 
nothing less could be expected in view of the 
long-standing fraternal relations between Eng- 
land and that country, but also in Italy (while 
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at Rome he had a brief interview with the 
Pope) and in France, are naturally very pleas- 
ing to his subjects. On the way from Portugal 
to Italy he made stays at Gibraltar and Malta. 

The British budget was introduced into 
Parliament by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on April 23. 

It occasioned some surprise by the increase in 
the surplus, and in the amount of the reduction of 
the income tax. The abolition of the duty on 
grain is proposed. The total remission of taxation 
amounts to about fifty million dollars. 

But “the really significant thing is not the 
amount taken off, but the amount left on. Going 
back to the last year of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment—1895—-96—we find that the total sum raised 
by taxation was $475,000,000. This year’s budget, 
counting in Chancellor Ritchie’s remission of 
taxes, proposes to raise $723,000,000. That is to 
say, with the Boer war over and the country again 
on a peace basis, the expenditure has gone to a 
permanently higher level. Taxes that went up 
nearly 50 per cent. as a result of the war are to 
stay up about 30 per cent. after the war is over.” 

The new Fourth party in the House of Com- 
mons is an anti-Ministerial group on the Min- 
isterial side of the House. It includes Lord 
Hugh Cecil, who is first cousin to Premier 
Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, and various 
other influential members ‘‘in the background”’ 
being the veteran parliamentarians, Sir John 
Gorst and Mr. Gibson Bowles. 

The special point of attack by the Fourth part 
orators has been the War office, of which Mr. Brod- 
rick is the minister, not because he is personally 
disliked, but because (as it appears) he represents the 
department which is most distrusted by the public. 
The ‘‘misunderstanding”’ existing between the two 
cousins, Lord Cecil and Mr. Balfour, is said to be 
rooted in two facts, the fact that the former is a 
High Churchman, while the latter is a Presbyterian, 
and the fact that the late Premier, Lord Salisbury, 
was “hustled’’ out of office to make way for Lord 
Balfour. 

Ireland has approved the principle of the 
Land Bill which was introduced into the House 
of Commons on March 25, by Chief Secretary 
Wyndham. About two thousand delegates 
composed the Irish National Convention, 
which met in the historic round-room of the 
Dublin Mansion House on April 16, and not- 
withstanding a motion to reject the bill, 
unanimously approved it as, on the whole, the 
most generous measure that could now be ob- 
tained. On the second day of the convention, 
Mr. John Redmond, the chairman, emphasized 
the further expectations of Irishmen by the 
introduction of a Home Rule resolution, in 
which it was declared that the nation would 
never be satisfied until it had obtained a full 
measure of self-government. This was carried 


by acclamation, 
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Of the depth of feeling for which this resolution 
stands, some notable evidence is presented in a 
Westminster Review article, in which the writer 
declares that the Home Rule feeling is so strong 
and widespread in Ireland that the statesman who 
hopes to make the country peaceful and prosperous 
without taking it into account is “reckoning without 
his host.’” Ireland continues to send to the Im- 
perial parliament upwards of eighty representatives 
pledged to the Home Rule principle. ‘‘Outside a 
few constituencies in the northeast corner of Ulster 
and the gates of Trinity College, there is not a 
single county in which a Unionist candidate could 
be found to face the electors.—The work of the 
Agricultural Board is looked upon with favor and 
sympathy, and Mr. Horace Plunkett is personally 
popular, but to save his soul he could not induce a 
Nationalist constituency to send him to Parliament.” 
The two forces which are said to direct the current 
of present-day politics in Ireland are (1) the opera- 
tion of the Local Government Act, which provides 
for a vast system of councils established for the 
control of local affairs, elected on a register sub- 
stantially the same as the Parliamentary, and (2) 
the powerful movement which has sprung up to 
preserve the national language and literature, to 
reintroduce native customs, and, as far as possible, 
promote an industrial revival. The feeling is very 
deep and strong that a great change is necessary in 
the economic conditions of the country in order to 
stop the abnormal drain of Ireland’s population 
which is now going or The vital statistics report 
of the Registrar-General for Ireland, recently laid 
before Parliament, shows such a depletion of the 
population that the report is declared by the 
Boston Transcript to ‘“‘contain all the elements of a 
ghastly national tragedy.’’ Over forty thousand 
emigrants left the country during 1902, being 9.1 
per thousand of the population, and an increase of 
531 over the number emigrating during 1gor. 


On April 28 the Right Honorable R. W. 
Hanbury, President of the Board of Agriculture 
in the British Cabinet, died at the age of fifty- 
eight. 


President Loubet’s visit to North 
Africa (recorded under ‘‘ Affairs 
in Africa’’) ended in April; he 


FRANCE 


was in Paris again on May 1. The French 
people have shown by their enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the English King that they have not lost 
the feeling which existed when the then Prince 
of Wales was exceedingly popular in Paris. 


The government decrees against the unrecognized 
religious orders are being firmly carried out. The 
course of events is producing strained relations 
between France and the Vatican, but the Government 
appears to be well sustained by the mass of the 
electors. The weather looks thick on the religious 
horizon. The acceptance of the Ministerial budget 
indicates that things are going steadily on as the 
have been going in matters of public finance, wit 
large expenditure and increased taxation. The 
aggregate deficits of 1901, 1902 and 1903 amount 
to nearly $130,000,000. Early in April a sensation 
was caused in political circles by the resignation 
of Governor-General Revoil of Algeria, in conse- 
quence, it is said, of his relationship to M. Besson, 
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editor of the Petit Dauphinois, who had accused 
Premier Combes of being approached by bribers in 
the interests of one of the outlawed religious bodies. 
The Premier denounced the whole story as false. 
M. Revoil denied that he was in any way connected 
with the charges, but his resignation was accepted. 
It seems likely that the French War Office will 
re-open the Dreyfus case in consequence of the 
declarations of Socialist Deputy Jaurés that he has 
in his possession proofs of the innocence of the much- 
wronged man. 


The Kaiser has been abroad 
again. During his recent stay 
in Copenhagen he is said to have 
accomplished much in overcoming the strong 
antipathy of the Dowager Empress of Russia 
(daughter of King Christian of Denmark) to- 
wards Germany. It is rumored that the 
Kaiser will visit France. But at the beginning 
of the present month he was in Rome, imme- 
diately after King Edward of England had 
departed for Paris. 

The Reichstag completed its session at the 
beginning of May and was prorogued. 


It is said that the general tendencies of the term 
have been toward the enlargement of the powers of 
the Empire at the expense of the States; the extend- 
ing of social reform legislation in behalf of the work- 
ingman; the subjecting of the tariff policy to 
Agrarian demands, and otherwise playing into the 
hands of Agrarian interests. The new tariff law has 
given the country the highest duties ever known, 
particularly agricultural. During this term of the 
Reichstag there were more frequent discussions of 
American relations than in the course of any pre- 
vious term. Such discussion was generally in 
the form of attacks upon the commercial policy of 
the United States, complaints of the treatment 
received at the hands of the American customs, 
complaints of the enormous preponderance of the 
imports from the United States into Germany over 
German exports to America, and criticisms of the 
Government for lack of energy in handling questions 
concerning German-American trade relations. 


GERMANY 


Conjectures is the word which 
suggests present estimates of the 
practical value and immediate 
outcome of the Czar’s noble reform proclama- 
tion which we quoted last month, but the world 
knows that there is a reform party in Russia, 
and that the young ruler is on the side of that 


RUSSIA 


party. In order to work out great reforms, 
however, it is necessary that the people should 
be admitted to a large share in the work of 
regeneration. The conditions in Russia may 
not be favorable to that yet. Russia is a great 
tangle of racial and religious prejudices. 

It is reported that under the proclamation impor- 
tant steps are being taken by the Government to 
relieve the burdens and distresses of rural Russia. 
Large sums of money are to be loaned to poor 
landowners. The iron hand is at work in Finland in 
the process of Russianizing the country. Rioting 
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continues in various parts of Russia. The Jews are 
frequent sufferers. Paul Du Chaillu, the American 
author and explorer, died in St. Petersburg om the 
night of April 30. 

Many good words are spoken of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 
He is a ‘“‘man of strong will, of 
inexhaustible energies, a master of all the 
ministers and work of his kingdom, a soldier 
and an athlete,’’ though probably the smallest 
monarch in Europe, being five feet three 
in height, ‘‘the ‘Bobs’ of Italy.’”” He is now 
thirty-three years old. Signor Prinetti, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has been obliged to 
retire on account of broken health, and he is 
succeeded by Marine Minister Morin. Italy is 
doing well financially, the receipts considerably 
exceeding expenditures. A great labor strike 
developed in Rome early in April, some 25,000 
men belonging to various trades unions leaving 
their work; there was something of a clash 
with the military, but the trouble was soon 
over, the strikers gaining nothing. 

Three especially notable gatherings occurred in 
Rome during April. One was the inauguration of 
the International Congress of History, which took 
place in the hall of the Palace of the Senator on the 
Capitoline Hill. There were representatives from 
many countries. On the 13th the International 
Agricultural Congress was inaugurated at the 
capitol before the King and Queen Helene. About 
thirteen hundred delegates were present. On the 
15th a Congress of the Latin people, at which dele- 
gates from various European countries were in 
attendance claiming to represent 165,000,000 peo- 
ple, assembled. The object of the organization is 
stated as ‘‘the defense of the Latin world against 
the advances of other peoples wishing to conquer 
the globe.” 

The cornerstone of the reconstruction of the 
famous Campanile of St. Mark, which collapsed 
last July, was laid on April 25. 


ITALY 


Republicanism, under the lead 
of Sefior Salmeron, shows renewed 
activity in the domainsof Alfonso 
Great demonstrations have recently 
occurred in Madrid and Barcelona. The elec- 
tions to the Chamber occurred on April 26. In 
Madrid eleven Ministerialists, two Liberals, one 
Radical, and two Republicans were elected, a 
proportion maintained throughout the country. 
It is reported that about thirty Republicans 
will have seats. 


Although the Government retains a good majority, 
the position of Premier Silvela has been somewhat 
shaken. The King expresses confidence in the 
Cabinet, which will not resign unless the senatorial 
elections are adverse, which occur on May ro. It 
is said that the elections of Liberals indicate great 
strength among the partisans of Sefior Moret, who 
is heginning to be regarded as a successor of the late 
Sefior Sagasta. 


SPAIN 


XIII. 
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There was music in Holland 

HOLLAND = from the 6th to the 12th of April 

—a general strike being on, affect- 

ing all labor engaged in transportation by 

land and water. The strike signified chiefly 

two things: a demand of railroad men for 

more pay, and a protest against the anti-strike 

laws, which are the work of the Conservative 
Premier, Dr. Kuyper. 

The aged Socialist leader, Domela Niewvenhuis, 
emerged from his retirement to direct the agitation. 
At a stormy meeting of the agitators in Amsterdam 
on the night of April 11, he declared that the cause 
of labor had been betrayed, and the internal dis- 
sensions speedi:_- caused a collapse of the strike. 
During the crisis the Legislature ‘‘stood by its guns” 
and passed clause after clause of the anti-strike 
law by large majorities. Holland appears to be a 
pyramid standing on its base. 


According to the Paris Temps the 

GREECE situation in Greece prompts 

fears for the security of the 
throne itself. There is much dissatisfaction 
with the Government, which is ‘‘a house 
divided against itself’? on more than one issue. 
The law of rtg900 giving to the Crown Prince 
prerogatives which in other constitutional 
countries belong to the Minister of War has not 
freed the army from political influences. 

The Prince, despite his meritorious character- 
istics, has made himself unpopular with many by 
opposing personal ambitions and by showing him- 
self too openly friendly to Prussia. A bill before 
the Chamber to abolish his headship of the army 
and restore the prerogatives to the War Minister 
has produced much irritation. The present com- 
plications have resulted largely from the King’s 
not following a strictly constitutional policy and 
from his injudicious favoritism. 


Affairs in Asia and Oceanica 


The day advances when Central 

ae Asia will be as accessible as any 

part of the world. The Russians 

are already building a branch railway from the 

Trans-Siberian down through Eastern Mon- 

golia. It is expected to reach the Great Wall 

of China at Kalgan, about sixty miles west of 
Peking. 

The report came from St. Petersburg near the 
end of April that no special permits are now required 
for travel in Central Asia, excepting certain portions 
of the military defense. Travelers may proceed 
direct from any part of Russia without giving 
notice of any kind, the passport regulations being 
just the same for Central Asia as for the rest of the 
empire. aie 

Political Japan must be con- 

JAPAN sidered in view of the nation’s 
aspiration to the headship of the 

entire Mongolian world. Never, apparently, 
did a nation address itself more vigorously to 
preparation for a great task. Japan’s ultimate 
success may be problematical; her ambition is 
not. So keen is her intellect, so practical her 
genius, so excellent her statesmanship, and so 
marvelous her progress, that even those peoples 
who may ultimately defeat her ambition unite 
in her praise. One of the remarkable things 


about the Island Empire is that her develop-. 


ment has been brought about almost entirely 
without the employment of foreign capital. 
She has a foothold in Korea. She has gained 
Formosa. Her influence in China and Siam is 
paramount. After the capitulation of Paris in 
1870 the cry was raised in France, ‘‘ We have 
been beaten by the German schoolmaster,’’ the 
meaning being that to the greater intelligence 
of the German army German triumph was due. 


Japan believes in education. It is vigorously 
promoted after European systems and 85 per 
ceuat. of the children attend school. Japan is 
now called ‘‘the schoolmaster of Asia.” 


A revolt against Marquis Ito, head of the victo- 
rious Liberal party in the recent elections, was 
reported from Tokio about the middle of April, some 
eighty members of the Diet denouncing blind obedi- 
ence to leaders and demandiny that all the officials 
of the party be her.ceforth elected and the party 
consulted on grave questions. At the end of the 
month it was said that an entente had been effected 
between the Cabinet and the Liberals respecting 
legislation at the coming session of Parliament. 

The labor question is troublesome in Japan, as 
elsewhere. Strikes have occurred, but they are said 
to have insufficiently strong organizations back of 
them to effect much, if anything at all. 

While it is true that Japan has made marvelous 
progress, all things considered, it is plain that the 
“Chrysanthemum Kingdom”’ has yet a long way to 
go before she can become a strong financial power. 
A writer in the Sun Trade Journal of Tokio shows 
that the wealth of the empire per capita is only 
about $125. An interesting comparative show- 
ing of imports and exports, taken from the United 
States statistics, is as follows, the figures standing 
for dollars per capita: 


Great Britain ‘ 33-3} 
20. 
: 19. 
8. 
8. 
2. 
17. 
2. 


The Celestial Kingdom, as seen 
by ‘‘the foreign devils,’’ presents 
very little that suggests celestial 
peace. The international phases of Chinese 
affairs are given elsewhere in this record. In 
the death of Yung Lu, early in April, the 
government has lost its most powerful person- 














ality and foreign nations one of their most 
formidable enemies. He held the position of 
Controller of Finances and First Grand Secre- 
tary. He is generally credited with having 
been the real author of the recent anti-foreign 
outbreak. It has been a matter of speculation 
whether he dominated the Dowager Empress 
or the Dowager Empress him. These two 
were together in the attempt to set aside the 
Emperor Kwangsu and enthrone the son of 
Prince Tuan. The official successor of Yung 
Lu is Prince Ching of the Foreign Office, an 
aged man who is said to lack determination 
and initiative. But he is credited with pro- 
foreign tendencies in accordance with the 
policy of the deposed Emperor Kwangsu. 
However true this may be, it is not likely that 
the doves of peace will return to the rebellious 
parts of the Empire. China is now thoroughly 
inoculated with the spirit of progress, and the 
struggle which agitates the rest of the world 
will wax stronger and stronger north and south 
of the great Yangtse valley. 


The rebellion against the government in the 
southern provinces continued ‘‘full of sound and 
fury’’ during April. Threats of French inter- 
vention, proceeding from Indo-China, have been 
reported. A Washington dispatch of April 13 
stated that a massacre of foreigners at Canton had 
been averted by the foresight of Commander Drake 
of the United States Navy. Boxer uprisings have 
been numerous in various provinces. An attempt 
to reorganize the movement in a district about one 
hundred miles west of Peking was promptly dis- 
covered and suppressed by Yuan Shi Kai. Governor 
of the Province of Chihli. The reform schemes of 
Yuan are very much hindered by his enemies. Rev. 
Dr. F. L. BE. Pett, sabenthyevtusied to America after 
an absence of some years, says that Russia is the 
greatest obstacle to social and political reform in 
China. Her interests lie in keeping the Chinese 
ignorant and conservative. The Court returned 
from its visit to the western tombs about the middie 
cf April. In addition to the restoration of the 
Chinese navy an army plan is announced—prob- 
ably under the supervision of Japanese experts, 
for Japan is now “hand in glove” with China in 
opposition to especially Russian advances. 


Tibet is now the only “hermit’’ country in 
Asia. The Chinese mandarins who rule the 
country desire to keep it ‘‘as a preserve for 
themselves and their needy relatives.”’ 


British India, seeking markets, and Russia, with 
her far-reaching plans, knock at the doors of Tiket 
and give encouragement to individual explorers 
who dare face even the possibility of being shot 
from behind hedges in the desire to become 
acquainted with the Tibetans. It is well under- 
stood to be a race between Russia and Great 
Britain to get first to Lhassa. A recent expedition, 
headed by a Russian, Captain Kozloff, seems to 
have been received with an unusual absence of 
black looks and prohibitory mandates in much of 
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their wanderings. They were allowed to go freely 
through the territory of Dalai-Lama, but were 
stopped on reaching districts strictly reserved. 
They wintered in the Mekong Valley and learned 
many things about the land and its customs. The 
expedition once encountered violence in an ambus- 
cade, and nearly thirty of the force were killed. 
Captain Kozloff has been lecturing in St. Peters- 


burg. 


Since the Sepoy rebellion in 
1857 many have believed that 
India is held in peace only by the 
sheer force of British arms. Englishmen 
themselves believe this. The late Sir Walter 
Besant, in his Rise of the Empire, said: 


I can understand an educated Hindu admiring 
the strength and the justice of his conqueror, but I 
cannot understand his affection for any conqueror. 
For the sake of the people alone we must continue 
to hold India; but the rule which began by con- 
quest and exists only by force is not the same kind 
of rule which holds together five of the six great 
countries of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

While it is doubtless true that military force 
is the bottom factor in the British tenure of 
India, it is also true that ‘‘a vast amount of 
good feeling has been cultivated by the 
judicious regard of English civil authorities 
for native self-respect and pride and custom.” 
British statesmen have been satisfied to secure 
‘‘a very limited unity in a very great diversity.” 

It is further said that they have played upon 
the vanity and cupidity of native rulers and thus 
secured an allegiance which, if not sincere, was at 
least safe so long as the revenues and the forms of 
sovereignty were provided. They have enlisted 
in their splendid Indian army regiments of natives 
from many ancient states which were hereditary 
enemies; and since the fearful lesson of the mutiny 
was learned the English commanders have seen to 
it that the prejudices and hatred of these fierce 
fighters, as well as their friendships and alliances, 
were duly turned to account, played off one against 
another; so that to organize the effective fighting 
force of India into a single army to fight for Indian 
independence would to-day be utterly impossible. 

The popularity of Lord Curzon as Viceroy of 
India seems attested by the reports that 
numerous Indian newspapers, discussing the 
rumor that War Secretary Brodrick will 
succeed Lord Curzon in India, protest against 
any change and plead for an extension of Lord 
Curzon’s term. 

Respecting the western frontiers of India, at a 
meeting of the East India Association in London 
recently, it was shown that there are three frontiers 
—the northwest, the Baluch, and the Persian Gulf. 
Invasion from the north was admittedly impos- 
sible, from the northwest impracticable, and from 
the present Russian base, through Baluchistan past 

uetta, too difficult to be worth consideration. 
he danger spot is the Gulf. It was shown that 
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Indian finances are not alone equal to the burden 
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of keeping a frontier fortified on the Persian as well 
as the Afghan and Baluch border. 

Sir W. Mackworth Young, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, says that as a business 
man speaking to business men, he does not hesi- 
tate to say that the work done by missionary 
agencies in India exceeds in importance all the 
work that has been done by the Indian govern- 
ment since its commencement. 


The Australian official world has 
warmly resented criticisms in the 
London papers on the financial 
condition of the Australian states. The Aus- 
tralian correspondent of the Toronto Monetary 
Times says that while the picture has been 
somewhat overdrawn it is only too apparent 
to any student of Australian affairs that the 
finances of most of the states are in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. As we have before 
stated, the causes of this condition are to be 
found in the lavish expenditures of the new 
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The course of events in Morocco 
gives renewed evidence that the 
situation is serious. The Sultan’s 
brother, Mulai Mohammed, ‘‘the one-eyed,”’ 
was proclaimed Sultan by the Riff tribes on 
April 3. Amarani Shereef, the Sultan’s uncle, 
had gone to the Riff country to collect troops 
for the Government, but he found the situation 
there very serious. On the 8th five thousand 
rebels attacked the fortress of Frajana. They 
were at*first repulsed, but finally succeeded in 
capturing the place, a part of the garrison 
escaping to Melilla, a Spanish possession. A 
Spanish cruiser had landed marines at Melilla. 
The Pretender, Bu Hamara, was in possession 
of the surrounding country. The situation 
imperiled Fez, the capital. 

Dispatches in the middle of the month stating that 
the Sultan was seeking to allay the hostile feeling by 
dismissing all Europeans employed in Fez, except 
General Sir Harry MacLean, who is colonel of His 
Majesty’s Body Guand, Dr. Verdan, and a French 
military missionary. Later advices represented 
Englishmen as refusing to leave unless the French 
would go, and the French as refusing to retire before 
the English went. The port of Tetuan was sur- 
rounded by Kabyle tribesmen, demanding condi- 
tions and threatening assault. Tetuan was cap- 
tured by Spain in 1859 and was regained by Morocco 
only by a heavy ransom. 
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The five South African colonies 
(Cape Colony, Natal, the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies, 
and Southera Rhodesia), in their first direct 
official communication, at Bloemfontein, have 
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Commonwealth, followed by the long and 
unprecedentedly disastrous drouth and the 
migration of a considerable percentage of the 
population to other countries. The determi- 
nation of Australians to exclude from the 
country the Polynesians and to forbid the 
incoming of any but white people directly 
affects the labor suppiy, and, in the absence 
of any considerable immigration, makes impos- 
sible a rapid development of natural resources. 

Some time ago an order-in-council was passed 
at Ottawa which struck New South Wales from 
the list of countries entitled to the enjoyment of 
the Canadian preferential tariff—a privilege which 
was accorded before the federation, when New 
South Wales had a customs tariff of her own. The 
states of the Commonwealth now have a protective 
tariff against the world. 

It was reported from London on April 25, that an 
effort to bring the Australian Commonwealth into 
the Imperial penny postage scheme had proved 
futile. Australia is the only dependency of Great 
Britain which has not co-operated in the scheme. 





in Africa 


provided for the preferential treatment of 
British goods, and of the goods of such British 
colonies as’ may consent to give reciprocal 
advantages to the exports of South Africa. In 
this, says the London Times, they show ‘“‘the 
natural and unobjectionable working of the 
fiscal independence of the colonies, under the 
influence of that sentiment of Imperial solidar- 
ity which has been so conspicuously developed 
during the struggle that came to an end last 
year.”” The action is attributed to Lord 
Milner’s ‘‘firm, impartial, and far-seeing ad- 
ministration,’” and to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
powerful appeals to the higher ideal of Im- 
perial unity and progress. The details of 
the action are to be published, it is said, in 
June. 

An interesting feature of the Bloemfontein 
conference was that Portugal was represented. 
Her ‘‘loyal co-operation”’ is expected in any 
arrangements made in the.interests of South 
Africa asa whole. The German press does not 
appear pleased with the conference, but Great 
Britain does not legislate primarily for German 
interests any more than for those of the United 
States. The conference, of course, dealt with 
the labor question and declared that there is 
now no wish in South Africa for either slavery 
or forced labor, but the feeling was strong that 
the Kaffirs must somehow be weaned from their 
natural indolence and induced to share in the 
expenses of government. An ‘‘overwhelming 
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vote’’ was passed against the importation of 
Asiatic labor, which action, however, is not 
believed to be decisive of the question. 


The recent expansion of Great Britain in South 
Africa involves responsibility for the control of an 
added million of black people, and questions relat- 
ing to the status and future of these people are 
trenchantly discussed in the English press. It is 
fully recognized that ‘‘many dangers confront the 
statesmen whose task it is to lay the foundations of 
a stable settlement in South Africa.’”’ The govern- 
ment of the black races to-day is a light task com- 
pared with what it is likely to become. 

In South Africa the Kaffirs outnumber the whites 
ten to one, and are rapidly increasing in numbers 
since the British and Dutch have put an end to the 
inter-tribal wars. [The first inhabitants of the 
country were the Bushmen, who are now practically 
extinct. They were followed from the north by the 
Hottentots, who, in their turn, were followed by the 
Kaffirs; and, between the Kaffirs and the Dutch, 
the Hotteritots have greatly diminished. The 
Kaffirs, or Bantus, have gradually filled South- 
eastern Africa, the chief Kaffir nations being the 
Zulus, the Swazies, the Amatongas, the Basutos, the 
Bechuanas and the Matabele (a branch of the 
Zulus). These are all, broadly speaking, of the 
same blood as the American negroes.) The inter- 
mixture by blood of whites and blacks has gone on 
for centuries at the Cape and has produced the class 
known as Africanders, who are likely ‘‘to be very 
much in evidence all over the sub-continent, if 
things go on as they have been going.’’ These 
“Cape Boys” are sure that they should be regarded 
as the equals of the white people, and that the future 
of South Africa belongs to them. The Kaffirs have 
their own church all over South Africa, and in this 
native church a movement is going on which is said 
to aim at removing the present restrictions upon 
the black man’s power, bringing him to a place of 
much greater importance than he now occupies. 
And so ‘‘Cape Boys’”’ and Kaffir both have ‘“‘ great 
expectations,” 


How shall these colored peoples be governed 
and treated by ‘‘the Paramount Power in South 
Africa’? Shall they be enlightened and treated as 
brother-men, or shall they be enslaved and kept in 
ignorance? The old debate seems actually on once 
more. The Dutch have always been against ‘‘ne- 
grophilist, black-man-and-brother theory.” And it 
appears that many Englishmen are of like mind. 
A writer in the Fortnightly Review declares 
that. with ‘‘few and inconsiderab’e exceptions,’’ the 
sentiment of British South Africa, and of all Eu- 
ropeans of South African experience, coincides with 
that of the Boers in this matter, and he argues that 
British statesmen must show ‘‘deference to the 
public sentiment of Europeans on the spot.” Not 
enlightenment (‘‘literary training’’) but ‘‘training to 
labor is what is required as the first European 
lesson to the black man.”’ A writer in the Contem- 
porary Review declares that ‘‘all appearances are 
pee the natives ever being admitted to a position 
of social equality in South Africa any more than in 
the United States,’”’ but it is ‘“‘evident that the col- 
ored or native man (in South Africa) may possibly 
come into conflict with the white man on the 
question of general political, and even racial equality 
or superiority.” The same writer says: “If this 
Imperial government does not see its way to take 
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some steps in the direction of the formation of a 
native state, or group of native states, north of the 
Zambesi, a later solution of the race problem may 
have to be sought through a further sacrifice of the 
blood and tears of the British colonists, and the 
British race in all parts of the world.” 

A British disaster in Somaliland was reported 
in London on April 23. The report came from 
Brigadier-General Manning and was to the 
effect that a flying column under Colonel Cobbe 
had been engaged by the followers of the 
Mad Mullah and had suffered serious losses. 
The affair took place in the country west of 
Galadi. General Manning hastened to the 
relief of Colonel Cobbe and his associates and 
a battle ensued in which the adherents of the 
Green Standard numbered many thousands. 
Their loss is said to have been two thousand. 
The total British loss is at this writing un- 
known. 

This native uprising is an expression of Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism and aims to expel the foreigner from 
the land. It is an eastern movement which has a 
counterpart in the western revolt of the Berber 
tribes in Morocco. British Somaliland, on the Gulf 
of Aden, has an area of about sixty thousand 
square miles and a large Mohammedan population. 
Berber, the chief town, has thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants at some portions of the year. 

Dispatches from London at the beginning 
of May indicated that the British Government 
was contemplating the abandonment of aggres- 
sive operations in Somaliland, and would simply 
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guard the coast line and protect the tribes, 
which Great Britain is bound by treaty 
agreements to do. 


The French Governor-General 
of Algeria, M. Revoil, resigned 
his position early in April (he was 
in Paris at the time) and the resignation was 
accepted by the Government. The reason for 
the resignation is given in the record for 
France. President Loubet reached Algiers on 
April 15 in pursuance of a purpose to visit 
parts of the French colonial possessions in 
Africa. He is the first Chief of State to visit 
French North Africa since the day of Napoleon 
III, and he was received by the Algerians 
with much enthusiasm. 

Though the supremacy of France in Algeria dates 
from 1831, it was not firmly fixed till after man 
subsequent struggles. Algeria hascost France muc 
“without giving anything in return except the 
belief that it is a good training ground for French 
generals.’’ It passed from military to civil rule in 
1870. It is nowregarded not so much as acolony, 
as three departments of France itself—the depart- 
ments of Alger, Constantine and Oran. These 
departments are represented in the French Legis- 
lature. In recent years the two great projects 
conceived by the French in connection with Algeria 
are, first, the formation of a great inland sea in the 
Sahara, and, second, the construction of a railroad 
reaching from Tunis or Algiers to Lake Chad and 
Timbuctoo. The Algerian hinterland, the French 
‘‘sphere of influence,” according to an agreement 
between France and England in 1890, extends to 
Lake Chad and the head waters of the Niger. 

The picturesque streets of Algiers were gay 
with bunting, festal arches and multitudes in 
holiday attire, crowds of Arabs thronging the 
ways to see ‘‘the Great White Sultan,” as 
President Loubet rode through the ancient city. 
The only discordant note in his reception was 
a number of shouts, by friends of the late 
Governor-General, of ‘‘ Long live Revoil!”’ 

Acting Governor-General Varnier was in charge 
of the ceremonies. Deputy Etienne, in an address 
of welcome to President Loubet, referred with 
regret to the absence of M. Revoil, declaring that 
he had won the esteem of all Algeria. In his 
reply, President Loubet expressed confidence that 
Algerian politics would not be affected by the 
retirement of the late Governor-General. The 
next day the President witnessed military manceu- 
vers by ten thousand. troops on Mustapha field. 

On subsequent days he visited other localities in 
Algeria and Tunis and returned to France at the 
end of the month. 
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Belgian misrule in the Congo 
Free State, involving atrocities 
against the natives in the inter- 
ests of material gain, has attracted the atten- 
tion of the world anew. 
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When the Free State was organized by the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1885 it was placed under the 
sovereignty of King Leopold of Belgium, by whom 
its affairs are practically directed. Leopold’s 
‘‘business instincts’? are well known, as also his 
unscrupulousness in “getting gain.’”’ .A pamphlet 

ublished in England in r1go1, entitled Trading 

onopolies in West Africa, riddled the claim of 
the Belgian Government that its administration of 
affairs in Kongoland is “philanthropic.’’ <A little 
over a year ago, Captain Guy Burrows, after six 
years of service in the Kongo State government, 
described atrocities of the most horrible character 
committed upon the natives by authorities having 
concessions of rubber lands. He showed that the 
“reforms” instituted by King Leopold and the 
Belgian government had only ‘‘thrown dust in the 
eyes of the public.”” And now we have Captain 
Burrows’ Curse of Central Africa, published 
in London, from which it appears that Kongo 
natives have been delivered from Arab slave- 
drivers only to become the slaves of the Free State 
Company. The stories of cruelties practised by 
its officials equal and surpass the ghastliest tales 
from Armenia and Bulgaria. Associated with Cap- 
tain Burrows in the publication of this book is Mr. 
Edgar Canisine, who also spent several years in the 
service of the Free State Company. 

Among recent witnesses who testify to these 
atrocities may be mentioned: Mr. Fox Bourne, 
author of a volume entitled Civilization in Kongo- 
land; the Rev. DeWitt C. Snyder, who has re- 
turned to America from missionary work in the 
Kongo Free State, and the Rev. William Morrison, 
of Lexington, Va., a member of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission. Long ago Henry M. Stanley 
wrote: ‘‘Every tusk, piece and scrap of ivory in 
the possession of an Arab trader has been steeped 
and dyed in blood. Every pound weight has cost 
the life of a man, woman, or child.’’ According to 
the testimony of the men whose names have been 
given, the Arab and the Portuguese have been sur- 
passed in fiendish cruelty by many of the employés 
of the Belgian Kongo Company. The conduct of 
affairs in Kongoland is a violation of the solemn 
oe given to the European nations when the 

ree State was created. 


Italian Somaliland borders on 
the Indian Ocean, contains 188,- 
coo square miles, and has an 
estimated population of 850,000. Seven years 
ago the Italian Government yielded the admin- 
istration, for a period of fifty years, of the 
region known as El Benadir to a company 
which was to develop and govern the same 
in accordance with the provisions of the Berlin 
and Brussels Conventions. Serious charges are 
now made against the company of having 
neglected these provisions and, among other 
things, of conniving at the slave trade. 

An investigation seems to have established the 
justice of the charges. But little has been done 
to develop the colony; there are but few Italian 
residents, and they have to be guarded from con- 
stant dangers. ; ‘ 
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To Americans, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell is chiefly known by 
his invention of the telephone, 
which has been his most noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the cause of science. But Dr. Bell’s 
position in the scientific world is not confined 
wholly to that epoch-making invention. With 
the funds of the Volta Prize bestowed upon 
him by the French Academy, Dr. Bell, in 1888, 
founded the Volta Bureau in Georgetown, for 
the study of prob- 
lems aiming at the 
amelioration of the 
condition of deaf 
mutes. Dr. Bell 
takes great interest 
also in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 
and in the experi- 
ments made there 
by Dr. Langley in 
aérodynamics. His 
interests in educa- 
tion have been fit- 
tingly rewarded by 
a position on the 
executive commit- 
tee of the Board of 
Regents. Dr. Bell 
is likewise presi- 
dent of the National 
Geographic Society 
and devotes con- 
siderable attention 
toward furthering 
its scope and re- 
sources. Due to his 
many interests, Dr. 
Bell has been the 
recipient of many 
honors. The French 
Government, with 
its characteristic at- 
titude toward science, and ever ready to re- 
cognize ability, has conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. In 1902, 
the Society of Arts in London gave him its 
Albert medal, which is only rarely awarded, 
and then only for very distinguished services 
in the cause of humanity. In like manner, he 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


holds several honorary degrees from famous 
universities. 





Dr. Bell was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1847. In 1872 he came to Boston and 
was called to the chair of Vocal Physiology in 
Boston University. He there introduced the 
system of visible speech, invented by his 
father. Due to the success which the inven- 
tion of the telephone brought him, Dr. Bel! 
settled in Washington and devoted himself to 
the pursuit of knowledge in many forms. 
Lately, Dr. Bell has been devoting much of his 
time to kite experi- 
ments. 

After many trials 
with various forms 
of kites he has con- 
structed one capa- 
ble of lifting and 
carrying several 
hundred pounds. 
The result of these 
interesting experi- 
ments will shortly 
be published. 
Among other in- 
ventions of this 
well-known  scien- 
tist may be men- 
tioned the electrical 
device by means of 
which the exact 
location of the 
bullet in President 
Garfield's body was 
found. This ingen- 
ious invention won 
for him the honor- 
ary degree of M.D. 
from the University 
of Heidelberg, at 
the time of the cele- 
bration of its fifth 
centenary. 

Dr. Bell is said 
to be a delightful host, and for many years 
his Wednesday evenings have been character- 
ized by the presence of men high in their 
respective professions and callings. As Presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society, he 
often entertains distinguished travelers and 
explorers. He is typical of theeducated man 
whose knowledge is catholic and whose ideas 
are not entirely confined to any narrow field. 
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DAVID R. FRANCIS 

The Hon. David R. Francis, the 
be Sg OF President of the Louisiana Pur- 

chase Exposition, is unques- 
tionably the first citizen of St. Louis, and of 
the State of Missouri as well. He is a fine 
exemplar of the Western man, and character- 
izes in a marked degree the typical American. 
He has been the prime mover in the present 
Exposition, and it is due to his personality 
and tireless energy that the St. Louis Fair 
has assumed the importance that it has, not 
only in this country, but abroad as well. 
When there was some doubt concerning the 
representations and exhibits of foreign nations, 
Mr. Francis made a hurried trip to Europe, 
personally interviewed the heads of many gov- 
ernments, secured their co-operation in the 
work of the Fair, and returned to this coun- 
try with his mission successfully accomplished. 
It was a brilliant coup, and assured the inter- 
national scope of the Exposition. 

Mr. Francis is a Kentuckian by birth. His 
education was acquired at Washington Uni- 
versity. Moving to St. Louis, he became in- 
terested in the grain business there and in 
time became a leader in it, and the Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange. He found 
time, however, to interest himself in politics, 
and it was not long before he was elected 
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Mayor on a Democratic ticket. He ran the 
city in a business-like way. A few years later 
he was elected Governor of the State. He 
made a good governor, although his inde- 
pendent ways and fearlessness incurred the 
displeasure of the politicians. When Missouri 
later went for free silver, Mr. Francis went 
out of office. Upon the resignation of Hoke 
Smith from the position of Secretary of the 
Interior, at Mr. Cleveland’s invitation Mr. 
Francis accepted the position in the cabinet. 
At the end of the Cleveland administration, he 
returned to business and did not come promi- 
nently before the public again until the sub- 
ject of a fair to commemorate the Louisiana 
Purchase was broached. He was put at the 
head of the undertaking, and his tireless en- 
deavors and skilful management in this vast 
project are now matters of current history. 

The recent election of M. Jean 
M. JEAN JAURES Jaurés as one of the Vice-Presi- 

dents of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Paris, and his more recent attitude in 
connection with Dreyfus’s appeal to General 
André to reopen an investigation of the fa- 
mous affaire, has brought the name of this 
distinguished French Socialist into unusual 
prominence. 

M. Jean Jaurés was born at Castres (Tarn) 
in 1859. He is a graduate of the Ecole Nor- 
male, which has furnished so many men to the 
service of the State. In 1885 he was elected 
deputy of the Tarn, and in the French Chamber 
voted with the moderate Republicans. In 
1889 he lost his seat there, and went to Tou- 
louse, where he was active in founding a 
medical school. Already he showed indica- 
tions of Socialistic proclivities. His interest 
in the working classes and labor organiza- 
tions became pronounced, and he became 
their champion. Later he was returned to 
the Chamber as deputy for Albi, and became 
the leader of the Socialistic party there. His 
literary and passionate eloquence placed him 
among the great speakers of his country. 
From the time of his second election to the 
Chamber, he has played a great réle, at the 
tribune, in the country, during the strikes 
at Carmaux, and in the polemics of the Drey- 
fus affair. In 1898 he again lost his seat, and 
he became the editor-in-chief of the Petiie 
République. This became his party organ, 
and his power was so great that he forced the 
entry of a Socialist, M. Millerand, in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet. He has ever 
sought to bring together the diverse factions 
of the Socialistic party, and has thrown it to 
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the support of the Government when votes 
were needed to sustain the policy of the min- 
istry. 

M. Jaurés is a bitter opponent of Chauvin- 
istic war policy, and of the revanchards. His 
statement last year, that the Triple Alliance 
usefully counterbalanced French Chauvinism 
and the Dual Alliance, created great excite- 
ment in international political circles. 

M. Jaurés is in favor of the Social Dem- 
ocratic program in Europe. He believes 
in Socialism freed from any and all anar- 
chistic tenets. He believes with Waldeck- 
Rousseau that ‘‘the work of the Republic 
ought not to be only political; it ought to 
be social as well.” 

Decidedly, Professor Delitzsch is 
_ persona non grata to the world of 

orthodoxy. In like manner the 
world of orthodoxy is excluded from the 
cosmos of Professor Delitzsch. The world of 
orthodoxy is considerably agitated by the 
Berlin professor’s theories concerning the 
Babylonian origin of religious conceptions of 
the Old Testament which he holds as sub- 
versive of belief in revealed religion. On the 
other hand, the distinguished German Assyri- 
ologist is by no means abashed by theological 
attacks, even if they emanate from such a 
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Courtesy of The Outlook 
FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH 


personage as the Kaiser, who only the other 
day was one of his adherents. It is just the 
old story of the clash between the Church on 
one hand and scientific methods on the 
other. 

Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch is Professor of Assyri- 
ology at the University of Berlin. Before gain- 
ing that coveted post he taught both at Leipsic 
and at Breslau. He is the son of Frank 
Delitzsch, who died several years ago, and was 
himself a distinguished Semitic scholar. But 
while the father was eminently conservative, 
the son is decidedly radical. Shortly after his 
promotion to Berlin, Dr. Delitzsch issued a 
famous pamphlet, Ex Oriente, Lux, which was 
a call to Germany to do her share in the scien- 
tific studies and excavations in the East. 
The result of this appeal was the organization 
of the German Orient Society. This society 
has conducted excavations in Egypt, Babylon 
and Assyria. A year ago Professor Delitzsch 
lectured before the Kaiser and the members 
of his court on the results so far accomplished 
by the society. This address, which was 
entitled Babylon and the Bible, threw much 
doubt on the literal authenticity of certain 
portions of the Old Testament and aroused 
the indignation of many. It was the publicity 
of his statements, however, and the fact that 
immediately after the Kaiser increased his sub- 
scription to the society that offended the 
Orthodox Lutheran party in Germany. Be- 
cause of the storm that followed, the Kaiser has 
recently retracted some of his views, and 
Protestant Germany is appeased. 
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Great literary movements are 
} often coincident with great na- 


tional transitions. The awakened 
and unified national spirit aroused in Ger- 
many after the War of 1870 found its natural 
expression in a new literature. This new 
literature has a worthy exponent in Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, who with Sudermann stands 
at the head of modern German dramatic art. 

Gerhardt Hauptmann was born in 1862, 
in Salzbrunn, Silesia. His first art impulse 
was towards sculpture. 


CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 


partly in rhyme, partly in blank verse. Added 
to the poetical glow in his dramas, and in spite 
of their somewhat analytical tendencies, is 
much action and the throb of passion. It has 
been said of him that ‘“‘he is the only living 
poet who is also a born writer of plays—the 
one living master of realism who is also a 
master of idealism.’’ He belongs to that small 
group of men who are trying to bring poetry 
back into the drama, and what he is doing for 
Germany, Stephen Phillips and Edmond 

Rostand are doing for 





But hesoon abandoned 
that for the drama. 


His first play, Vor 
Sonnenaujgang, was 
written in 1889. This 


was followed in time 
by Das Friedenfest, 
Einsame Menchen, Die 
Weber, Hannele’s Him- 
meljahrt, Florian Geyer, 
Die Versunkene Glocke, 
Fuhrman Henschel, 
and Christus. In his 
earlier works hestudied 
the effects of heredity, 
and thus paid his 
tribute to Ibsen. But 
he soon gained his 
freedom from the great 
Norwegian. The sec- 
ond phase of his works 
concerned itself with 
the intellectual in- 
equality in marriage. 
The latest phase of his 
talent is mystical and 
symbolic in the ex- 
treme as exemplified 
in Hannele’s Himmel- 
fahrt and Dte Versun- 
kene Glocke. 








England and France, 
respectively. But the 
author of Paolo and 
Francesca and the 
author of Les Roman- 
esques, while fully 
equal to their German 
confrere in poetical 
ability, are not quite 
his equal in dramatic 
art, although many 
will refuse to consider 
Rostand his inferior 
in this matter. In 
symbolism Haupt- 
mann outstrips them 
both, although his 
symbolism is not 
pushed to the extreme 
to which Arthur Rim- 
baud raised it in his 
Sonnet of Vowels in 
which he attributed 
to each vowel its ap- 
propriate color. To 
find the analogy of 
his genius we must go 
to Belgium, to the 
author of Peilléas et 
Melisande and Monua 
Vanna. 








Hauptmann’s min- 
gled Wertherism and 
pessimism, interweav- 
ing German national traditions with those 
of the newer Scandinavian school, early 
won him a reputation among German authors. 
He represents the curious anomaly of a 
realist and an idealist. He may be said to 
be the one living master of both. His 
talent rests above all in the truth and 
profundity of observation, the power of con- 
ception, and the exactitude of language. 
Through many of his plays runs a poetic 
motif. Die Versunkene Glocke, which Haupt- 
mann has called a fairy drama, is written 
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Thus, while Suder- 
mann may be com- 
pared to Ibsen in the 
power of his reality, Hauptmann presents cer- 
tain characteristics in common with Maeter- 
linck, the Belgian symbolist and mystic. 
Although the work of Hauptmann is not as 
broad as Sudermann’s, his position in the 
drama is high and of unquestioned power. 
His works are not only acted and enjoyed in 
his own country, but are played in the great 
capitals of the world and have exerted a power- 
ful influence upon all modern writers and 
students of the drama. 
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Miss Robson is, perhaps, the 
ELEANOR ROBSON most distinguished among the 
younger actresses of America. 
Possessed of an appealing individuality and 
unmistakable charm, 
she adds thereto a 
clearness of intellect 
and sureness of art 
which are in many 
ways remarkable. 
She is scarcely more 
than twenty, and her 
rapid rise to critical 
and popular favor 
during the past two 
years has been so 
marked as to attract 
general attention. 
As can be imag- 
ined, Miss Robson’s 
dramatic career is 
comparatively brief. 
She made her début 
in 1897 in Men and 
Women, in which her 
work evoked much 
favorable comment. 
Her most pronounced 
successes have been 
in the following 
plays: Arizona, Un- 
leavened Bread, Ina 
Balcony, A Gentle- 
man of France, and 
Audrey. The coming 
season will witness 
her advent in a 
broader and bigger 
field. She will be 
seen in La Valliere, 
written for her by 
M. Henri Battaile, 
and in Agatha, a 
play by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Mr. 
Louis N. Parker. At 
present Miss Robson 
is playing Juliet. 
Speaking of her part, 
she modestly says, 
““My hopes are cen- 
tered in the desire tc 
do the best I can 
with this undertak- 
ing, to prove a not unworthy follower ia 
the long line of Juliets, to win the approval 
of the great theater-going public—an approval 
which may be regarded as indicative of the 





ELEANOR ROBSON 


belief that my work, if not well done, is 
conscientiously done.” 

Miss Robson is unassuming, a characteristic 
rare among the followers of her profession. 
Added to this, her 
youth, beauty, and 
charm constitute a 
personality that is 
delightful. Time 
will undoubtedly 
round out herart and 
bring it to the full 
flower of its perfec- 
tion. She has played 
supporting parts to 
some of our great 
actors, and embraced 
the privilege of study- 
ing, analyzing, and 
absorbing the master 
impersonations. 
More than this, she is 
deeply in earnest, 
conscientious, and 
painstaking. It isto 
be hoped that the 
plaudits of the hour 
will not turn her 
steps into those easy 
ways and byways 
into which others of 
her profession have 
strayed, content to 
rest upon their first 
acquired laurels and 
satisfied to become 
identified with the 
Zeitgeist and its rep- 
resentative—the 
mummer. To be- 
come too famous at 
once very often has 
its penalties in his- 
trionic art and brings 
about an embarrass- 
ment of glory which 
in time leads to care- 
lessness in work and 
a consequent falling 
off in favor. So far 
in her career, Miss 
Robson has fortu- 
nately been free from 
these pitfalls. Her 
future career will be watched with care by those 
whose interest in the stage is founded upon the 
desire to see both the theater and actor worthily 
represent the drama, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GROUNDS FROM THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 








The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 








The St. Louis Fair will challenge favorable 
comparison with previous World Fairs, both 
in this country and abroad. Above all, it is 
meant to characterize the industry and the 
growth of the Louisiana Purchase. Napoleon’s 
words: ‘‘They asked me for a city; I gave 
them an empire,’’ have indeed been fraught 
with truth. The Louisiana Purchase reminds 
us that the Latin races are not without wit- 
nesses of their influence on this continent. 
‘Thus, while the Fair will lend testimony to the 
industrial progress of the world, it will also 
very largely indicate the growth and welfare 
of the vast region known as the Great South- 
west, of which St. Louis is the natural 
capital. »The rapid advances made by this 
region and of St. Louis, are fittingly portrayed 
in The World’s Work: 


St. Louis, which was only a fur-trading post on 
the far frontier when Jefferson bought it, was, in 
1900, in the gross value of its manufactured product, 
fourth among the country’s cities, leading Boston, 
which is one of our oldest manufacturing centers. 
Minneapolis stands first among the country’s cities 
in flouring and grist-mill products. 

The wool product of the Louisiana region, which 
is one of its smallest interests, would, for 1902, 
more than pay the whole sum which the province 


cost. The corn yield of one of its States, Iowa, 
last year would have paid that price more than six 
times. A single year’s manufactures cf one of its 
cities, St. Louis, would pay Jefferson’s $15,000,000 
price for the whole territory fifteen times over. 

Besides transferring the United States’ bound- 
aries from the Mississippi ultimately to the Pacific, 
the Louisiana annexation and its direct results, the 
acquisition of Texas, of New Mexico, of California, 
and of Oregon, swung the seat of the country’s 
activities across the Alleghanies into the great 
valley. The geogra hical center of the contiguous 
parts of the United States is in Northern Kansas, in 
the heart of the Louisiana Purchase, and the other 
pivotal points are traveling rapidly in the same 
direction. The center of population, which was a 
few miles west of Baltimore in 1801, when Jefferson 
was first inaugurated, was near Columbus, Ind., 
in rt900; and the center of manufactures, which 
was hurrying after it, was close to Mansfield, Ohio, 
in the same year. At the same time the center of 
the corn production was fifty-four miles southwest 
of Springfield, Ills., and the center of the number 
of farms was 110 miles east by south from St. Louis, 
in Wayne County, Ills., not far from the Louisiana 
Purchase border. 

In 1900 the centers of the production of wheat, of 
oats, and of the country’s aggregate cereal crop were 
all in Iowa. In these four instances the center, 
in its westward march, sprang across the Mississippi 
since 1890, except that the wheat center made the 
leap just previous to that year. 

This swinging of the United States’ productive 
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pivotal points toward the Louisiana territory or 
into it is rendered especially impressive by the fact 
that the United’ States produces thirty-four per 
cent. of the world’s manufactures, thirty-five per 
cent. of its cattle, fourteen per cent. of its sheep, 
fifty-two per cent. of its swine, twenty-two per cent. 
of its wheat, and seventy-six per cent. of its corn. 

The star of empire still moves westward. Sixty 
years ago Benton declared that the 2,000 settlers 
then starting from Missouri’s frontier for the 
Pacific coast would open for us the “‘ North Amer- 
ican road to India,’’ which he said lay ‘through 
the South Pass and the mouth of the Oregon (Co- 
lumbia).’’ Two other avenues of access to Asia 
have been opened since—one by Puget Sound, 
which was only a geographical expression when 
Benton spoke, and the other by the Golden Gate, 
which then was not even aname. All three, front- 
ing on Asia, the densest populated area on the globe, 
will build seaports from San Diego to Seattle, and 
will swing the center of the country’s population, 
activities and wealth far into the broad Louisiana 
region. 

All these achievements and the settlement of this 
vast area by the most efficient population in the 
world were rendered inevitable when Napoleon and 
Jefferson, by the annexation of Louisiana in 1803, 
placed the American republic on the roll of the 
world’s great powers. 

The details of the origin and organization of 
an enterprise so vast as a World’s Fair are 
always of interest. The success of a great 
exposition is largely due to successful manage- 
ment. Skilfulness and a singular amount of 
shrewdness have been characteristic of those 
who are responsible for the St. Louis Fair. 
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EXCAVATING FOR THE MAIN LAGOON 


Due testimony to their success was voiced in 
the speeches of President Roosevelt and ex- 
President Cleveland, at the dedicatory cere- 
mony of April 30th. The following extract 
from a recent issue of the American Inventor 


outlines the origin and the organization of the 
Exposition: 

The proposition of inaugurating a celebration 
to commemorate the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory from Napolean Bonaparte was first 
definitely brought to the attention of the public 
in 1897, but the first step toward definite action 
was taken by the Missouri Historical Society, 
which appointed, in 1898, a committee of fifty to 
consider the possibility and manner of such cele- 
bration. This committee appointed a sub-com- 
mittee of four to arrange for a convention of like 
committees appointed by each State in the territory 
of the Louisiana Purchase for this same purpose. 
Among the members of this committee of four of 
Missouri, was the president of the now organized 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, Hon. 
David R. Francis. 

Through the direct and indirect efforts of this 
committee of four the plan of a celebration grew until 
the citizens of St. Louis had subscribed $5,000,000, 
the city of St. Louis $5,000,000, the Government 
of the United States over $6,000,000, and the State 
of Missouri $1,000,000. The subscribers to the 
$5,000,000 elected a board of directors numbering 
ninety-three, none of whom are to receive any 
compensation for their services. These ninety- 
three men represent the heads of the most success- 
ful business enterprises in the city and cover every 
line of industry. Never before was such a repre- 
sentative body of men drawn together for the 
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purpose of creating an exposition, and never before, 
it may truthfully be said, has a World’s Fair been 
launched with such backing. 

The Executive Committee is composed of twelve 

of the most prominent and important business 
men of the city, selected from the Board of Direc- 
tors. 
In addition to this organization a special Exposi- 
tion Commission was appointed by President 
McKinley to represent the United States Govern- 
ment in the administration of the affairs of the 
exposition. This commission consists of nine 
representative men carefully selected from dif- 
ferent sections of the country and is known as the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission, The 
title of the incorporating company is ‘‘The Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition Company.” The ap- 
proval of the Government Commission is necessary 
to all the important business connected with the 
work. 

The executive committee, acting in conjunction 
with the various other committees, has selected an 
executive working force for the exposition, to 
create. collect, and install it, heading the force 
with four controlling directors, as follows: Director 
of Exhibits, Director of Exploitation, Director of 
Works, and Director of Concessions and Admissions. 
Following the Executive divisions further, there is, 
under the Division of Exhibits, a staff of chiefs of 
the various. departments of exhibits of the exposi- 
tion, all under the control of the Director of Ex- 
hibits, the head of the Division of Exhibits. This 
expert working force will procure and install all 
of the exhibits of the exposition. 

With such strength in its organization, from the 
chief of each department in the Division of Exhibits 
through the Director of Exhibits to the President of 
the Exposition Company, and supported and 
advised by a capable Board of Directors and by the 





ELECTRICITY AND VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDINGS IN 
THE DISTANCE 


National Commission, it is not surprising that the 
exposition is taking on such proportions, If 
present evidence means anything, there is little doubt 
that St. Louis will have the greatest of all world’s 
fairs. 

Now as to the Fair itself. The grounds com- 
prise the Western half of Forest Park, six miles 
west of the Mississippi River. Work was 
begun in August, 1901. The general plan 
provides for fourteen great exhibition build- 
ings. The total cost of the buildings will 
average about seven million dollars. Besides 
these main buildings there will be many others 
—State buildings, the buildings of foreign na- 
tions, the Festival Hall, and the numerous 
supplementary show and amusement buildings. 
An article in the May Criterion interestingly 
describes the general plan of the Exposition. 

Never before has there been an international 
exposition projected on such a magnificent scale 
as the St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904. It will be 
greater in extent, more comprehensive in its scope, 
and it promises to be more beautiful from the 
purely spectacular standpoint than any one which 
has preceded it. 

To those who visited the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and remember the wonderful 
vistas of architecture, sculpture, and landscape 
gardening which contributed to that splendid 
ensemble, it seems almost effrontery to declare that 
that exposition is to be far surpassed at St. Louis 
in 1904. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition will 
lack the great expanse of water-front which added 
so much to the attractiveness of the Chicago 
World’s Fair; yet, within the grounds, the group- 
ings of the buildings, and the arrangement of the 
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lagoons and waterways, with the magnificent 
scheme of cascades along the terraced hillside 
which dominates the picture—all enriched by 
sculpture and brightened by the color effects of an 
elaborate system of landscape gardening—promise 
to present a composition far more beautiful than 
that afforded by the wonderful Court of Honor at 
Chicago. 

While the Louisiana Purchase Exposition actually 
will be greater in extent than the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, the Paris Exposition of 1900, and the Pan- 
American Exposition combined, the idea of holding 
the most extensive display thus far in the history 
of the world is not the predominating consideration. 
In every department of the Division of Exhibits 
the aim is to secure productions of high character, 
and to install them in a dignified, impressive 
manner, rather than to crowd the structures with 
exhibits of inferior average quality with resulting 
indifferent effect. Owing to the very comprehen- 
sive classification in every department, and to the 
fact that the exhibit field has increased tremen- 
dously during the last few years, more space, natural- 
ly, is required than for an exposition with more limited 
classification. In the Department of Art, for 
instance, there are a great many exhibit groups 
which had no place in the Departments of Art 
at Chicago and Paris. 

In architecture the Exposition buildings, for the 
most part. are of classic design, with some modern 
modification—much after the general scheme of 
the buildings at Chicago. They are far more 
dignified than were most of the Paris structures. 
At the Paris Exposition the architecture was 
largely flamboyant and suggestive of the transitory. 
Here the festive nature of the Exposition will 
be expressed by certain of the sculpture groups 
placed about the grounds, and by various structures 
devoted to recreation and amusement, while the 
exhibit palaces have a certain dignified seriousness 
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SKELETON OF MANUFACTURES BUILDING IN THE FOREGROUND 


and a suggestion of stability comporting well 
with their purpose. They are to be of an ivory 
color when finished, with mural decorations in 
the loggie and within the various colonnades. 
Many of them will have appropriate sculptural 
decorations. In the Exposition grounds there 
will be over two hundred and fifty groups of 
sculpture, with more than a thousand figures. 

Several of the exhibit palaces are to have great 
interior courts, and in one of them there are to be 
hanging gardens along the attic story line. Five 
of these great structures already are near com- 
pletion, and the general construction of the Ex- 
position is being pushed vigorously and with great 
rapidity. To-day views in various parts of the 
Exposition grounds give impressive effect to the 
promise that has been made—that this Exposition 
shall surpass, in the splendor, dignity, and beauty 
of its palaces, grounds, and vistas, any other held 
thus far in the history of the world! All the 
buildings are to be completed, ready for the in- 
stallation of the exhibits, by the close of the year. 
The Exposition will actually open on the 3oth of 
April, 1904, and will continue until December 1st 
of that year. 

The Exposition grounds are in the form of a 
great rectangle, approximately two miles long by 
one mile wide. The arrangement of the principal 
exhibit structures suggests the lines of a fan. At 
the apex. of the converging lines is the great Fes- 
tival Hall, which ‘s the center of a semi-circular 
terrace extending along the brow of a hill which 
dominates the center of the picture This terrace 
is to be ornamented with fourteen groups of statu- 
ary, typifying the fourteen States and Territories 
which belonged originally to the territory of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Along the hillside will be a 
series of cascades, flanked on either side by statuary 
and suggesting in some degree the beautiful cascades 
at St. Cloud,’France. In this scheme one looks 
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THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING 


upon a picture in which are combined the two 

rincipal features of the Court of Honor at Chicago. 

he Festival Hall, a great circular structure which 
will cover more than two acres, and be over two 
hundred feet in height, is about the equivalent of 
the Administration Building at Chicago, while the 
semi-circular colonnade, of which it is the center, 
will be quite as beautiful as the peristyle that filled 
the north end of the Chicago Court of Honor. A 
broad lagoon occupies the center of the composi- 
tion at the foot of the hill, with lateral lagoons 
stretching between the great exhibit palaces. On 
the lines of the promenades these lagoons will be 
crossed by handsome bridges. 

The beautiful site of the Exposition is six miles 
west of the Mississippi River, at the western limits 
of the city of St. Louis, and embraces the west half 
of Forest Park and adjacent lands. No exposition 
of the past has had a situation so naturally at- 
tractive. Its hills and shallow valleys give it many 
charming landscape features. Portions of the 

ounds are covered with tall trees, and the delight- 
ul groves will serve as restful retreats for tired 
visitors who seek diversion from sight-seeing. Most 
of the houses of the various States will be placed in 
one of these large groves. 

Besides its serious aspects, an Exposition 
must haveits pleasure and entertainment 
features. The world loves to be amused. 
This side of the St. Louis Fair has received due 
attention on the part of its directors. Attrac- 
tions are promised which seem fair to exceed 
the entertainment features of the Paris and 
Chicago Exhibitions. Some of these attrac- 
tions are designated in the National Magazine: 


The St. Louis Exposition is especially to be one 
of interest, of attraction. In the Exhibit Palaces 
it will not offer the array of still life presented at 


Chicago. Motion, color, variety, are to be the 
characterizing features of this Exposition. Demon- 
stration of interesting processes of production and 
manufacture will be the rule in connection with all 
of the departments of exhibits. The article to be 
exhibited will not be shown alone, as at Paris and 
Chicago—but its evolution will be illustrated—its 
passage from the crude through all the stages and 
processes to the finished state—the transformation 
of the raw material into the finished product. 
This will add much to the educational value of the 
Exposition. 

A feature of striking interest and of remarkable 
significance will be the great International Aéro- 
static Tournament. Air-ships will compete at St. 
Louis, in 1904, in earnest and under definite direc- 
tion. Two hundred thousand dollars has been 
set aside by the Exposition management to be 
devoted to this tournament for prizes, etc., of which 
$100,000 is offered as a single grand prize for the 
most ,successful dirigible air vehicle. These aéro- 
static tests will be the central object of interest of 
the civilized world in the summer of 1904. They 
will undoubtedly draw an unprecedented attend- 
ance to the Exposition. Santos-Dumont and other 
leading aéronauts will take part in the tournament. 

The famous Olympic games will constitute 
another remarkable attraction in connection with the 
Exposition Department of Physical Culture. Music 
at this Exposition will surpass all precedents. Four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars will be spent for 
musical entertainments and novelties. There will 
be bands of all nations at St. Louis which, upon 
special occasions, will be assembled into one great 
band of 2,000 pieces. An organ with 140 stops— 
the greatest in the world—will add to the volume 
and variety of melody 

Almost ten times as much money will be spent 
in St. Louis in preparing entertainment features as 
was expended at the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
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THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING 


Last, but not least, are the educational ad- 
vantages to be derived froman Exposition. It 
is planned at St. Louis to have a representative 
body of scholars who, in papers and discussions, 
would ably illustrate the educational progress 
of the world. An administrative board, of 
which Nicholas Murray Butler is president, and 
composed of authorities in different fields of 
study and research, will lend much to the 
significance of the Fair. The Congress of Arts 
and Sciences, which this board is officially 
named, will bring the Exposition to the sci- 
entific and educational attention of the world. 
Professor Hugo Minsterberg, in the Atlantic, 
describes the import of this Congress as follows: 

The Universal Exposition at St. Louis to-day 
suggests, in the expansion of the grounds, in the 
plans of the buildings, in the stage of the prepara- 
tion, in the eagerness of the countries to partici- 
pate, and, above all, in the inner scope of the un- 
dertaking, a gigantic work of immeasurable value 
for the Southwest and of high importance for 
national and international progress. In the face 
of this broad development, it was a most natural 
wish that where commerce and industry, art and 
education, the products of all lands and callings, 
are exhibited, the work of the scientist should come 
also to a full presentation. To be sure, just as 
modern art will reign over every hall and beautify 
every corner in the white city, so science will pene- 
trate the educational and hygienic exhibitions, will 
swing the wheels in the industrial halls, and will 
show its inventions under every roof. And yet, 
just as art demands its own unfolding in the gallery 
of paintings and sculptures, so science seeks to 
concentrate all its energies on one spot and show 


the cross-section of human knowledge in our days. 
That, however, cannot be done for the eyes. he 
great work which grows day by day in quiet libra- 
ries and laboratories, and on a thousand university 
platforms, can be exhibited only by words. Every 
visible expression, like that of heaped-up printed 
volumes, would be dead to the World’s Fair spec- 
tator. How to make such words living, how to 
make them helpful to the thinkers and scholars 
themselves, and, at the same time, to human prog- 
ress—this was the problem which burdened the 
responsible authorities of the Exposition. 

The official history of the steps which followed is 
easily told. The directors of the Exposition 
appointed an Administrative Board to supervise 
the arrangements for a representative gathering 
of scholars. 

The traditional scheme of World’s Fair con- 
gresses consists in a long list of unconnected meet- 
ings with a long program’ of unconnected papers. 
I realize fully that such a routine scheme offers to 
the management the fewest possible difficulties: it 
needs hardly any preparation. But already at the 
last Paris Exposition, there was a general feeling 
that such an arrangement was on the whole useless, 
without any important value for science, and with- 
out any reason for being. And while the city of 
Paris, with its large body of scholars of first rank 
and its old traditions, and especially its convenient 
location, prevented the internal shortcomings of the 
congresses from being manifest, nothing of that 
kind holds for St. Louis. No scholar would feel 
attracted by a repetition of such meetings there; 
everyone would feel that a World’s Fair was the 
worst possible place for such an undertaking, and 
that there was no reason to do in St. Louis what 
each science is doing much more comfortably every 
year in quiet places of its own selection. In the 
meantime the aversion to international congresses 
with #heir confusion of languages, has grown on all 
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sides. On the other hand, the idea of overcoming 
this aversion of Europeans by paying them richly 
for coming would be most dangerous to the reputa- 
tion of scholarly life in America. Real scholars 
are not used to being paid for attending the usual 
congresses and for reading papers in them. The 
Europeans would interpret such offers as a symptom 
of American inability to prepare good papers, and 
they would thus come in a missionary spirit; they 
would come to speak down to Americans, and the 
result would be a serious blow to the reputation of 
American intellectual life... Add to this all the grow- 
ing feeling of a surfeit of over-specialization in the 
sciences of to-day, a feeling which would be forced 
on everyone who should see such a list of a hundred 
congresses no one of which knows what its neigh- 
bors are doing; the American nation, with its in- 
stinctive desire for organization and unity in work, 
would especially dislike such disconnection. 

In my opinion, the St. Louis plan can be a success 
only if a way is found to do in every one of these 
respects exactly the opposite thing. Instead of 
heaping up once more the scattered specialistic 
researches, we must strive toward unity of thought; 
instead of artificially creating the missionary spirit 
in Europe, we must secure a plan of complete co- 
operation among the scholars of the world; and 
instead of arranging the usual program with its 
traditional lack of purpose and lack of relation to 
the occasion, we must create something which has 
a clear, definite, and new purpose, something which 
has a mission, and which can fulfill its mission only 
by calling together the whole world. 

Let us give to it the mission, in this time of scat- 
tered specialized work, of bringing to the con- 
sciousness of the world the too much neglected 
idea of the unity of truth. Let the rush of the 
world’s work stop for one moment for us to con- 
sider what are the underlying principles, what are 
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their relations to one another and to the whole, 
what are their values and purposes; in short, let 
us for once give to the world’s sciences a_ holiday. 
The workaday functions are much better fulfilled in 
separation, when each science meets at its own 
place and time, or still better, when each scholar 
works in his own library or in his laboratory; but 
this holiday task to bring out the underlying unity, 
this synthetic work—this demands really the codp- 
eration of all, this demands that once at least 
all sciences come together in one place, at one time. 
Such an achievement and its printed record would 
make an epoch for our time, and would be wel- 
comed by the best scholars of the whole world, 
making it a duty for them to do their share. 

The above excerpts illustrate the different 
phases of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
In the scant year that remains before the 
opening of the Fair there is much to be done 
upon the buildings and the installation of 
exhibits, and also for the accommodation of 
visitors, which will tax St. Louis to the utmost. 

A very important event that will take place 
in St. Louis during the Fair period will be 
the Democratic National Convention, which 
will bring that city into further prominence 
before the public. 

It is too early at present to comment upon 
the architectural beauty of the Fair, but there 
is no reason to suppose that it will in any way 
be inferior to those other great white cities 
which have shown the work of the world to the 
people of the world, and whose names ,evoke 
imperishable memories. 
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‘“THE LADY DOTH PROTEST TOO MUCH, 
PICKING UP THE PILOT—BROOKLYN EAGLE METHINKS ’’—WASHINGTON STAR 
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Applied Science and Industry 








PRACTICABILITY OF ELECTRICITY FOR RAILROADS 


One of the most vital questions of applied 
science to-day is the solution of the problem 
of transit, which each day grow more perplexing 
and yet more interesting. The part which 
electricity is to play in the future is question- 
able, but its promises are great and manifold. 
C. L. De Muralt, writing in the May North 
American, in answer to a recent article by Mr. 
Vanderbilt, takes up the question whether the 
substitution of electricity for steam as a motive 
power for our railways would be expedient from 
a financial standpoint. He maintains with 
considerable force that it would. 


Mr. De Muralt considers practically five points: 
First, cost of a unit amount of fuel; second, amount 
of useful work realized from this fuel at the driving 
wheels; third, cost of conducting transportation or 
handling trains; fourth, cost of repairs to machinery; 
fifth, cost of repairs to roadway. Mr. De Muralt 
takes up each of these points separately and makes 
a good case in favor of the electrical equipment. 
He goes well into details, and seems to prove his 
point. A very interesting set of figures which he 
gives are based on the operating expenses of ‘‘ the 
Pennsylvania andthe New York Central & Hudson 
River roads. The former operated last year a total 
of 3,670 miles of road, the latter a total of 3,320 
miles. With an alternating current high potential 
system, the electric equipment of the line would not 
cost more than $6,000 to $7,000 per mile, including 
second, third and fourth tracks and sidings, or a 
total of $25,690,000 for the Pennsylvania, and 
$23,240,000 for the New York Central. If we 
count 1o per cent. for interest, sinking fund, etc., 
this would represent an annual charge of $2,569,000 
in the one case, and $2,324,000 in the other. 

‘‘The operating expenses for these two roads 
during the last year were made up as follows: 


Pennsylvania. N. Y. Central. 
Fuel for locomotives (motive 


track nia vicinn on oe $6,000,133.04 $ 4,635,877.00 


Water for locomotives...... 335,286.00 295,582.77 
Other supplies for locomotives. 382,548.12 334,672.56 
Wages of engineers, firemen 

and round-housemen...... 5,716,847.83 4,820,442.5 


: 54 
Wages of othertrainmen..... 4:442,127.34 2,0901,334.66 
Wages of switchmen, flagmen 
and watchmen............. 
Other expenses for conducting 


transportation. ............ 


3,900,427.40 2,511,552.06 


14,540,541.88 11,607,537.54 





Repairs to locomotives...... 4,412,983. 20 3,608,971. 89 
Repairs to other equipment... 10,674,725.61 5,661,001.70 
Repairstoroadbed........... 8,541,935.48 6,145,341.10 
Repairs to structures........ 4,122,017.98 2,454,690.96 
General expenses............ 1,858,319.00 1,786,404.17 

Geand totel.......... $64,027,804.05  $46,863,489.13 


‘Applying the figures found during the course of 
our investigation, this list would allow of the follow- 
ing reductions if electricity were adopted as motive 
power: 


Fuel,roper cent.,Or........... $600,013.39 $463,587.71 
Water, saved entirely...... .. 355,286.00 205,582.77 
Other supplies, s5oper cent.. 191,274.06 167,336.28 


ages to engineers, etc., 25 
1,207,360.63 


percent........ seeeeeee ; 1,429,211.96 
Repairs to locomotives, 50 per 
DOES 66-6:6 06 ce Ks ed ces soos 2,206,401 .65 1,804,485 .05 
Total amount saved...... $4,762,277.06 $3,938,353-34 


‘In the caseof eitherroad, the amount saved would 
be almost double the amount necessary to pay a 
handsome return on the additional investment, 
and it will be remembered that we have been ex- 
tremely conservative in every part of our estimate. 

‘‘Similar figures apply to most of our large rail- 
roads; and we thus come to the conclusion that it 
is not in the cost of fuel alone that we may expect 
to find the economy of the electric system. Some 
of the other items taken together add up to a very 
important amount, and will cause the operating 
expenses of most of our roads to be smaller by using 
electricity than by using steam, without mentioning 
at all the advantages of increased comfort to passen- 
gers, and the possibility of greater speed, should this 
be desired. 

‘‘Of course, even with these convincing figures, it 
would not do to imagine that a complete trunk-line 
system of several thousand miles of road could be 
converted from steam to electric traction all at once. 
Yet there is no reason whatever why electricity 
should not be adopted immediately on those sections 
of the road where the saving is most apparent. 
Instead of spending each year large amounts for 
additional steam engines, as has to be done at 
present, these amounts could be used for gradually 
acquiring all the necessary electric locomotives; 
and, in the meantime, the steam locomotives thus 
rendered superfluous on the sections operated 
electrically could be used to complete the rolling 
stock of the sections still employing steam. The 
traffic could be carried on in exactly the same way, 
whether steam or electricity was used as motive 
power, and thus the change could be made without 
interfering with the regular operation of the road. 

‘“‘Hardly anybody doubts that the public would 
greatly appreciate the advantages inherent in 
electric traction, and the above figures go to show 
that the change would in the great majority of cases 
be accompanied also by an increased net revenue 
for the railroad company.” 

SOME INTERESTING RAILROAD EXPERIMENTS 

Several very interesting experiments are 
being made to increase the speed and safety of 
railroads. Devices for safety, such asthe third 
rail, used to establish a telephone system and 
various other schemes of diverse nature appear 
each day. On the side of speed, probably the 
most unique scheme is what is known as a 
magneticsystem. The American Exporter gives 
a clear idea of this original and striking inven- 


tion: 
Magnetism applied to the propulsion of railroad 
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trains will revolutionize steam and electric traction 
if the claims of the inventor, who has taken out a 
patent in the United States, are fully realized. _ Prof. 
A. C. Albertson, Ph.D., formerly of the Royal 
University at Copenhagen, and now a resident of 
New York City, is the inventor, and he has con- 


‘ structed a working model, including fifteen feet of 


track, and car weighing 200 pounds, which are 
on exhibition in the Cable Building in New York 
City. Professor Albertson’s idea appears to be 
entirely new and original, so far as transportation 
is concerned, and his little railroad is certainly 
novel and interesting. If the system is put into 
practical effect it will be possible to travel by train 
across the North American continent between San 
Francisco and New York in ten hours, instead of in 
five days as at present. 

Professor Albertson’s idea is to overcome the 
weight of a railway train by means of powerful 
magnets, which slide along underneath the rail. 
Suppose, for instance, that a train weighs ten tons. 
The engineer in an Albertson locomotive would 
merely turn on a magnetic force of eleven tons, over- 
coming the weight of the train and allowing the 
train to slide along the rails with a friction of only 
one ton. The entire weight would in this way be 
more than held up by the magnetic force. In fact, 
Professor Albertson has found a way to abolish the 
attraction of gravitation, so far as his train of cars 
is concerned. The train no longer weighs anything. 
Instead of pressing downward upon the rails, it pulls 
upward. 

The magnets are caught in a hoodlike manner 
underneath the rails and fastened above to the 
trucks of the cars. When the magnetic force is 
turned off, the car drops down and rests upon eight 
small wheels; when in motion the force is turned on 
and the magnetic hooks spring upward and grip 
the rails, sliding along the smooth oiled surface with 
the slightest possible friction. Nothing could be 
simpler, yet this use of magnetism has never been 
thought of before by the inventors of the world 


THE MONORAIL LINE 


Another scheme, whose practicability has 
already been tested, is the monorail line. An 
interesting article on this is given in the 
Scientific American of recent date: 

A project was submitted to the British Parliament 
last year for the building of a railway from Liverpool 
to Manchester. The trains were to run at the 
unprecedented rate of 100 miles per hour, the track 
being built on the Lartigue system—that is to say, 
with a single central rail. This system has the 
great advantage of rendering it almost impossible 
for the train to leave the track and cause those 
disasters which occur from time to time with our 
usual system. For the single rail passes right 
through the center of the cars, which ride upon it, 
and inclose it on both sides. Strictly speaking the 
word monorail is a misnomer, for, though it is true 
that the train is supported almost entirely by a 
single rail, the two guide rails, which are always 
provided, are absolutely essential for balancing the 
cars. Without them the position of each car would 
vary according to the arrangement of its load, and 
the train would be thrown into violent oscillation. 
This monorail proposition was, however, rejected 
on account of certain details in the construction, 
but it isnow again under consideration, and it seems 
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likely that before long the line will be established, 
and travelers will be able to reach Liverpool from 
Manchester (30 miles) in twenty minutes. 

This question lends a peculiar interest to a little 
railway on the west coast of Ireland, which was 
opened in 1887. The track, which has a central 
single rail, was built by the Lartigue Railway Con- 
struction Company, and is nine miles long. It 
connects the important town of Listowel with the 
delightful seaside resort of Ballybunnion. 

The central rail, which weighs eight and one-half 
pounds per foot, is fixed upon a series of A-shaped 
supports spaced three feet four inches apart, and 
anchored by transverse horizontal sleepers. 

The two auxiliary rails are also fixed upon these 
supports, parallel to the main rail, but some distance 
outward from it, and two feet sixinches belowit. It 
is obvious that the usual switches cannot be worked 
on such a system of rails. The switching is effected 
by means of revolving platforms constructed on the 
ordinary plan. 

The rolling stock also must be adapted to these 
special conditions. Thus, for instance, the loco- 
motives are built up of two similar engines joined 
laterally, each having a distinct boiler, firebox and 
funnel. But the two boilers intercommunicate, so 
as to equalize the pressure and the level of the water. 
These twin engines are supported on three wheels 
two feet six inches in diameter, which fit upon the 
central rail. One of these, the middle one, is the 
drive wheel. Four other wheels of ten inches diam- 
eter are fixed two on each side and rest laterally 
against the guide rails. Their axes are vertical, 
they do not serve in any way for propulsion, and 
the friction in them is very slight. The double 
tender will contain about half a ton of coal and 250 
gallons of water. It also runs on three central 
wheels of two feet six inches diameter, and is held 
in position by running wheels, just like the locomo- 
tive. The cars are of two types, according as they 
serve for carrying passengers or merchandise. Like 
the locomotive and the tender, the: are composed 
of two twin portions. The passenger cars are 
twenty feet long, seven feet seven inches high, and 
ten feet wide. They accommodate twenty-four 
passengers, twelve on each side. A communication 
is established between the two halves of the car by 
means of steps. These cars run on four wheels of 
one foot eight inches in diameter, placed two at each 
end of the car and running on the central rail. This 
enables the train to turn very sharp curves. 

For level crossings it was found necessary to build 
drawbridges, which normally close over the central 
rail, but which can be withdrawn at the time when 
a train passes. Signals placed at intervals of 300 
feet along the line enable the engine driver to 
tell whether these drawbridges are down or whether 
the track is free. The speed on this line is only 
eighteen miles an hour, but the engines are capable 
of pulling a train of 240 tons at a rate of twenty- 
seven miles per hour. The cost of installation of 
this line, including price of land and rolling stock, 
was only. $15,000, and the little railway has done 
excellent service since it was opened. 

At the international exhibition of Brussels in 
1897 Mr. Behr, the director of the Lartigue Railway 
Construction Company, constructed a model line 
of the same kind, which operated perfectly. Its 
length was two and three-quarter miles, and the 
speed attained sixty-six miles per hour. This suc- 
cess encouraged Mr. Behr to form the project for 
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the mono-railway between Manchester and Liver- 
ool. 
. The system ae to be thoroughly adapted for 
quick traffic. igh speed is the goal toward which 
all traveling tends, and the use of the monorail will 
often be the means of attaining it. To the little 
railway between Ballybunnion and Listowel will 
belong the honor of having been the pioneer of the 
system. 
ANOTHER GREAT OCEAN LINER 


The North German Lloyd steamer Kaiser 


Wilhelm II seems to mark the limit, and from 
present indications will probably establish a 
record in ship building. There have been 
many large ships recently launched and put in 
commission. There were: the Oceanic, 705 
feet over all, the longest ship afloat since the 
Great Eastern; the Deutschland with her 
average speed of 23.5 knots an hour, the fastest 
of the great liners; the Celtic and the Cedric, 
each 700 feet long and 75 feet beam and over 
37,000 tons maximum displacement. A few 
weeks ago came the Minnesota, which, with her 
molded depth of 56 feet, is the deepest ship. 


The Kaiser Wilhelm II is 706.5 feet in length, 
ae her longer than the Oceanic; beam, 72 feet; 
molded depth, 52 feet 6 inches; load draft, 29 feet; 
and displacement, about 26,000 tons. 

The passenger accommodation includes 290 first- 
class cabins and 107 second-class, and one of the 
“show” features of the ship is her two imperial 
suites, each of which iadiwies a dining-room, 
drawing-room, bedroom, and bathroom, all most 
daintily and tastefully decorated. There are also 
eight suites that include sitting-room, bedroom 
and bathroom, and also eight state cabins with 
bathroom adjoining. The most spacious room in 
the ship is the first-class saloon, a magnificent room, 
sixty-nine feet broad and 108 feet long, which pro- 
vides sitting accommodations for 554 passengers 
The second-class saloon accommodates 190 passen- 
gers. Special features are a children’s saloon, a 
typewriting room, and a safe deposit department. 

he four kitchens, the largest of which is about 
fifty-five feet by thirty, can cater to about 800 first- 
class passengers, 400 second-class, and 1,100 third- 
class. The crew alone amounts to a complement 
of 600 individuals, and of these the engine-room 
staff requires 237. 


Speaking of this ship and the future en- 


deavor in the line of shipbuilding, the 
Baltimore American adduces some interesting 
prophecies. 


The Kaiser Wilhelm II is a magnificent example 
of what genius can accomplish, and in some respects 
she is the most remarkable steamship which ever 
came from any yard. She is longer than the giant 
Cedric, but narrower of beam and of smaller gross 
tonnage. She is larger in nearly all of her impor- 
tant dimensions than the steamer Minnesota, 
launched recently at New London, Ct., but she is 
of smaller gross tonnage, and her carrying capacity 
for cargo is probably not more than one-half that 
of the American-built leviathan. She is, however, 
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greater than any of these in horse-power and 
speed. 

Designed for the North German Lloyd’s express 
—mail and passenger—service between Bremen, 
Southampton and Cherbourg and New York, all 
ordinary considerations have been sacrificed to the 
one great end desired—speed. To the problem of 
economy in operation, so essential in ordinary trans- 
portation enterprises, no attention whatever has 
been paid. Instead of great cargo holds there are 
coal bunkers that will take 5,700 tons of coal, or more 
than is carried by the four largest battle-ships afloat. 
In the bowels of the vessel are monster engines 
capable of developing more than 40,000 horse-power, 
fed by steam from nineteen boilers whose aggregate 
heating surface is more than two and one-half acres, 
and which consume coal, when steaming 22.10 knots 
an hour, at the rate of 660 tonsaday. The steamer 
is, therefore, in striking contrast to others of about 
the same size. For passengers, mail and package 
freight, the accommodations are usual and ample; 
but radical departures lie in the matters of the speed 
desired, which is twenty-four knots an hour, and in 
the problem of operation. 

The Cedric of the White Star Line (approximately 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm II’s dimensions) draws her 
revenues from 20,0co tons of cargo, from large passen- 
ger lists and from mail-carrying subsidies. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm II will derive practically no 
revenues from cargo, yet she must consume about 
850 tons of coal a day in order to get her best speed, 
while the Cedric will make her time on a daily coal 
consumption of only 250 tons. The question, 
therefore, is: Which is the ship of the future, the 
high-powered Kaiser Wilhelm II or that of the 
Cedric class? It is because the maiden voyage of 
the North German Lloyd liner sheds some light upon 
this question that her arrival has attracted so much 
attention. For a few ships of her class there may 
be sufficient traffic to make them practicable, but 
consideration of facts demonstrates that the limit 
in size and speed among ocean steamers has been 
reached, if not exceeded, in this new German liner. 
The Cunard Line is now endeavoring to place among 
English and Scotch shipyards contracts for two 
express steamers which shall be able to steam 
steadily twenty-five knots an hour, no matter what 
the state of the sea or the weather. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm II’s maiden performance 
will, we fancy, lead to some modifications of the 
Cunard Company’s plans. Designed as a twenty- 
four-knot ship, the Wilhelm made only 22.:0 knots 
on the voyage over. Even at that the enormity of 
the coal consumption and the aggregate operating 
expenses were simply staggering. Herr Plate, presi- 
dent of the North German Lloyd Line, came over on 
the Wilhelm. After watching her performance 
and studying it closely he made a most interesting 
statement, saying that to enable a vessel to main- 
tain a speed of twenty-four knots an hour 65,000 
horse-power would be required, while 100,000 horse- 
power would be necessary to give a sustained hourly 
speed of twenty-five knots. These figures tell the 
story. Toput 100,000 horse-power into a steamshi 
is a virtual impossibility, and, while the greyhounds 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm II type will continue to 
traverse the seas, the steamship development of the 
future will be along the lines of the low-powered, 
moderately fast cargo-carriers of the Cedric class, in 
which the 1,000-foot steamer is a possibility prom- 
ising profit. 
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THE CURTIS STEAM TURBINE 


There has been a vast amount of work done 
both here and abroad in connection with the 
development of the steam turbine. The most 
striking results thus far have come from 
an American, C. G. Curtis, who, working 
in connection with the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady, has produced for 
commercial purposes a steam turbine which 
many of those who have examined believe has 
completely revolutionized the method of 
generating steam power. From the New York 
Sun comes the following description of Mr. 
Curtis’s invention: 


The General Electric people were after something 
which would generate electricity with a power equal 
to that of the great Corliss engines, now almost 
universally used to drive dynamos, but which would 
be, in most ways, an improvement on those engines. 
The Corliss engine was taken as a standard because 
up to this time no engine has been found that will 
drive dynamos in great electric plants so satisfac- 
torily as the steam giants turned out at the Corliss 
works. Theresultisthepresent Curtissteam turbine. 
Some idea of how it is regarded by producers of elec- 
tricity may be had when it is stated that, in spite 
of the secrecy with which the construction of the 
turbine has been carried on, and in spite of the fact 
that the company has made no effort to put it on 
the market, orders have already been received for 
machines whose aggregate horse-power is 230,000 
in turbine-driven electric generating units. The 
largest-size machine thus far built is 7,500 horse- 
power. 

The machines which are now being turned out at 
Schenectady are intended solely to develop power 
for the generation of electricity for commerical 
purposes. Generally speaking, the machine con- 
sists of two parts, the generator or dynamo, and the 
turbine. But instead of both being, when set up, 
in a horizontal position, both are in a vertical posi- 
tion, with dynamo resting on top of the turbine. 
This arrangement will suggest at once to the prac- 
tical engineer, a great economy of space in the engine 
room. The dynamo is circular in form, and re- 
volves around a great steel shaft. The turbine 
proper consists of three steel wheels, which also 
revolve about the shaft, and three stationary steel 
wheels. In the periphery of both the revolving 
and stationary wheels notches or cups (the technical 
term is vanes) are cut, resembling somewhat 
notches cutinastick. Thenotcheson the periphery 
of the revolving wheels have a convex curve, while 
those cf the stationary wheels have a concave 
curve. 

Each revolving wheel is superimposed upon a 
stationary wheel, thus making the cups of either 
parallel to the other. Steam is admitted to the 
turbine by a series of nozzles, there being a nozzle 
for every cup on each revolving wheel. As the 
steam strikes the cups the wheels revolve. As the 
steam hits a cup on the first, or uppermost revolving 
wheel, it is deflected from the convex surface of that 
cup to the concave surface of a parallel cup on the 
stationary wheel and thence down to a correspond- 
ing cup on the hext revolving wheel, and so on to 
the last, from which the steam passes into a con- 
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denser and the water goes back to the boiler. The 
result is that the velocity of the Curtis turbine is 
very much lower than that of all other forms. 

It has been found that the great advantage of the 
steam turbine in generating electricity is that it 
gives high speed to the generators or dynamos. As 
the power of the generator depends entirely on its 
speed, the higher the speed, within safe limits, the 
greater the output of the dynamos for a given weight 
of metal. 

An idea of some of the advantages which the 
Curtis turbine has over the Corliss engines now in 
use in the big electrical plants may be obtained by a 
few comparisons. The Corliss engines which gener- 
ate the electricity for the Manhattan Elevated road 
develop 7,500 horse-power. There are eight of these 
engines in the Manhattan power house. The 
turbine built for the Chicago Edison Company has 
the same horse-power as one of those engines, but 
eight of the turbines could be set up in the space 
occupied by one of the Corliss engines. Moreover, 
as the turbine is one-eighth the size of a Corliss 
engine, its dynamo is one-eighth the size of a Corliss 
engine dynamo. 

It will be seen at once that in large cities where 
land is valuable the space saved by the use of the 
Curtis turbine is enormous. Furthermore, the 
turbine is so light as compared with the steam engine 
that it requires little or no foundation to rest upon. 
The Corliss engines require such substantial foun- 
dations that these alone represent a cost estimated 
at from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of that of the 
entire plant. 

Another advantage claimed for the turbines is 
that they will not require, to look after them, any- 
thing like the engine-room force. The turbine, for 
instance, requires no oiling of its parts. The whole 
machine, dynamo and turbine, is hung, so to put it, 
on a great shaft on which turbine and dynamo 
center. This shaft rests on a cup-shaped steel disk, 
which is covered with a film of oil which flows into 
the disk automatically. The oil in the disk is the 
only lubrication the machine needs. 

And this works another advantage for the turbine 
over the steam engine. The steam does not become 
impregnated with oil, and therefore may be used 
again, and when condensed, the water is not foul 
with oil and does not, therefore, foul the boiler. 
The item of boiler cleaning alone is not small in 
great electrical plants where steam engines are used. 
The turbine also saves water, which means an 
enormous economy in towns where water has to be 
paid for according to the amount used. 

To the engineer one of the most important results 
demonstrated by the tests of the Curtis steam 
turbine is its high economy in the use of steam, both 
with and without superheat. 

It is asserted that the improved Curtis turbine 
promises to revolutionize navigation. The machine 
will take up only one-eighth the engine-room space 
occupied by the engines now in use on steam vessels, 
which, in itself, is a decided advantage. But, more 
than all this, Curtis has overcome the difficulty, 
it is said, which has heretofore made the turbine 
impracticable for marine purposes. Up to this 
time a vessel equipped with steam turbines could 
not be reversed unless it carried another set of 
turbines for that particular work. With the present 
Curtis turbine it 1s asserted a vessel can be reversed 
at full speed as readily as with a steam engine. 
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APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO AGRICULTURE 

The application of steam to agriculture is 
even yet in its infancy. Steam plows are not 
at all prevalent, and while the steam engine 
is employed for certain purposes, such as 
threshing, etc., its use is far from universal. 
Yet we hear now of experiments with elec- 
tricity of such a nature as to be at once fascinat- 
ing and practical. In World’s Work there is 
described a German electrical farm: 


In the application of electricity to everyday work, 
Germany has, perhaps, gone further than any other 
nation. Electrically heated and operated cooking 
and laundry apparatus is in common use there, but 
the most striking single development is the electrical 
farm. Take,forexample, Professor Backhaus’sestate 
near Quednau in Eastern Prussia, which is only one 
of a large number of German estates run by elec- 
tricity. 

The Quednau farm covers 450 acres and its dairy 
handles 1,000 gallons of milk daily. Every part of 
the farm is lighted by electricity, and is in telephone 
communication with every other part. The dairy 
has an electrical churn; the barn contains electrically 
operated feed and carrot cutting machines, and even 
the grindstone is turned by a small belt from the 
shaft connected with the barn motor. The water- 
pumping apparatus is run by electricity; all whe 
buildings are lighted by incandescent lamps, and 
there is an electrical pipe-lighter at the doors of all 
the houses. This farm has also its own threshing 
and grist mill, the machinery of which is turned by 
a current from the miniature central station, and 
finally there is a small sawmill which gets its power 
from the same station. On the farm are all kinds 
of electrical agricultural machines, including an 
automobile plow, all run by batteries charged from 
sub-stations in the fields. 

The power for all these various operations—light- 
ing, heating, telephones, churning, cutting, grinding, 
pumping, threshing, and sawing—comes froma fifty 
horse-power stationary engine moving two dynamos. 

From this station the power is distributed to the 
parts of the farm, and the switchboard is so plainly 
marked that the commonest farm-hand can regulate 
the supply to fit the need. At Crottorf a number 
of small farms have grouped to support one station, 
and have their work done by it. 

Such plants as these do more than merely lighten 
farm labor—fewer workmen are needed and greater 
profits are possible, and the whole business of 
farming is made more attractive. The barnyard 
is lighted by an arc light; night work in the fields is 
possible when it is necessary; the stables are warmed 
in winter and ventilated in summer by the turning 
of a switch; indeed, the entire farm runs like a 
machine at the call of the electric current. 


EXPLORING THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 
Two machines invented by an Italian for 
submarine investigation are both unusual and 
plausible. Harper’s Weekly, which gives an 
account of Cavaliere Pino, the inventor, says 
ot these: 


One is a submarine worker for use at greater 
depths than divers can endure. It is a big steel 
egg, built so strong as to withstand great pressure 
of water, and equipped with steel arms and hands 


for moving objects on the sea bottom. It carries 
two men, who look out through heavy crystal win- 
dows and see whatever is in sight. It has a tele- 
hone which communicates with the surface, and is 
urnished with electric power, by means of which it 
proceeds on a single wheel over the sea bottom 
wherever its governors choose. It holds air enough 
to last a moderate time, and when more is needed it 
can be my wer from the surface. In like manner 
it can be furnished with light. The inventor be- 
lieves that his machine will be highly effective for 
the recovery of sunken treasures or articles of any 
kind that have been lost in the sea. In the case of 
a sunken ship he proposes to go down in his machine, 
find the ship, put dynamite in it in the right place, 
blow off the deck, and direct the operations of men 
at the surface in getting out the ship’s contents. He 
will be able to mark the position of treasure chests 
or heavy articles by line and buoy, so that they may 
be grasped by grapnels and hauled up. 

His other invention, the hydroscope, is an appar- 
atus for searching the sea bottom from the surface. 
The inventor has not yet disclosed how it works. 
The laws of optics govern its construction, yet it is 
something much more than an instrument which 
reflects images from one mirror to another. That 
it does work, and well, is attested by a group of 
competent persons who saw it tried in the harbor of 
Genoa, on January 26, 1903. They certified that 
through the hydroscope they were able to see clearly 
objects in the sea bed in their true form, color, 
and position, and that the instrument did its work 
well. Its inventor says that down to a depth of 100 
meters his apparatus will reveal the sea bed by 
natural light, and that greater depths than that 
will require artificial light. The Greek Government 
has made a contract with him for the recovery of 
works of art sunk two thousand years ago in Greek 
waters near Cerigotto, some of which he has already 
brought up. The English Government, too, has 
contracted with him for the recovery of specie from 
the Black Prince, sunk during the Crimean War. 
His machines will have a good chance to show their 
abilities. Cavaliere Pino thinks his hydroscope will 
be used by steamship companies for the entertain- 
ment of their passengers, who will no longer be 
satisfied to see only sky and water when they can 
easily enjoy a curious and extended subaqueous 
prospect. ‘‘They will see thousands of fishes play 
and flee before them,” he says, ‘‘ while deserts, fields, 
forests and mountains will pass like the figures of a 
cinematograph; daily, and nightly, too, for when the 
natural light fails, electric light will replace it.” 

A remarkable machine this must be if it is to do 
wonders such as these. It is less comprehensible 
than the Cavaliere’s other invention, which is an 
application of modern means which seems to be 
fairly due. Submarine machines have in times past 
been like air-ships in their propensity to disappoint 
hopes, but since electricity has come to be so easily 
and effectively handled, they have demonstrated 
their title to rank among the mechanical wonders 
that belong in the list of things accomplished. With 
our Government building Holland boats that dive 
and swim under water, and the various European 
governments spending money on subaqueous mon- 
sters of like powers and purposes, it is easy to be- 
lieve that we have reached the time when the sea 


bottom at reasonable depths can be safely exposed ° 


by eye-witnesses, and compelled to give up its 
possessions, 
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BABYLONIAN LEGEND OF CREATION - 
Mr. L. W. King of the British Museum has 
recently published a monograph on the Seven 
Tablets of Creation, and as a result we are now 
able to form a connected idea of the whole of 
the Babylonian story of the Creation. ‘‘For- 
merly only twenty-one tablets and fragments 
inscribed with portions of the legend were 
known, but now no less than forty-nine 
separate tablets and frigments have been 
identified as containing portions of the cunei- 
form texts of the Creation series. Mr. King 
has identified twenty-eight new portions and 
duplicates of Creation texts, and the details 
of the great story can now be followed con- 
secutively, a thing which up to the present has 
been impossible.” 
The following summary of the legend as given 
by Mr. King is taken from Nature: 


At the beginning of all things, Apsu and Tiamat 
were water deities and typified chaos; to these were 
born Lahmu and Lahamu, and later appeared 
Anshar and Kishar, and still later Anu and other 
gods came into being. One of the newly-found 
fragments of the first tablet mentions the birth of 
Nudimmud (Ea), and although Damascius states 
that Bel, the creator of the world, was the son of 
Ea and Damkina (’A6s, Aavuxn), it isclear from the 
fragment that Marduk, who is made to take the 
leading part in the later tablets of Creation, was 
supposed to be in existence, like Mummu and Gaga. 
In the earlier episodes of the Creation story it is 
Ea and not Marduk who is the hero, and we learn 
for the first time, from the new material, that it 
was Apsu, a god of chaos, and not Tiamat, who 
rebelled against the gods. Apsu disliked the new 
order of things and the creation of the universe, 
for the simple reason that the beings who formed 
members of the new world disturbed his peace and 
rest; as soon as he had made up his mind as to 
what was likely to happen, he called Mummu his 
minister (the M@muyi’s of Damascius), and the two 
went to Tiamat and took counsel with her, and 
complained that “he could get rest neither by day 
nor by night.’’ The putting of the house of the 
world into order by the gods destroyed his rest 
and peace of mind. Of the conflict which took 
place between Ea and Apsu and his ally Mummu 
we know little, but that the great god did not 
succeed in inflicting a decisive defeat on Apsu and 
his allies is clear from the fact that, later, Anshar 
found it necessary to exhort Marduk to do battle 
with Tiamat. Of the defeat and death of Tiamat 
we need say little, for the story of how the god of 
light slew her and split her body into halves is 
familiar to all. The actual account of the creation 
of the world by Marduk begins toward the end of 
the fourth tablet, where it is said that one-half of 
the body of Tiamat formed a covering for heaven, 


and that Marduk, having formed E-shara, made 
the great trinity of Anu, Bel, and Ea to dwell 
therein. 

In the fifth tablet we hear of the fixing of the 
constellations of the Zodiac, the founding of the 
year, etc., and it seems as if this section contained 
an account of the creation of vegetation. The 
sixth tablet, as we know from one of the new frag- 
ments, told the story of the creation of man, and 
it seems as if Marduk made man with the view both 
of punishing the gods and of providing a creature 
who should at all times worship him. Marduk, or 
Bel, instructed Ea to cut off his (i. e., Marduk’s) 
head, and the man was formed out of the blood 
which flowed from the god’s body. Mardukis made 
to tell Ea that he intends to create man from his 
own blood and from the “bone’’ which he will 
create; it is important to note that the Assyrian 
word for “bone’’ is issimtu and that it is the 
exact equivalent of the Hebrew ‘esem, “bone,” 
which occurs in Genesis ii: 23, in connection with 
the account of the creation of woman. 

The creation of man was the final act of creation, 
and when this was accomplished the gods assembled 
in their council chamber in Upshukkinaku, with 
Marduk at their head, and they sang to him a hymn 
of praise, the text of which forms the seventh section 
of the Creation story and contains fifty addresses 
to the god. How Marduk managed to survive 
his decapitation is not told us, and we can only 
surmise that he met the gods in their council cham- 
ber in some sort of spiritual body. The space 
at our disposal will not allow us to call attention to 
many very interesting details of the legend, espe- 
cially in the parallels which may be drawn between 
— of it and the Book of Genesis; these prove 

eyond all reasonable doubt that the Jews borrowed 
large portions of their religious literature from their 
kinsmen the Babylonians, and that the seven days 
of Creation were imagined long before the days of 
the patriarch Abraham. The student of compara- 
tive folklore will find much to interest him in Mr. 
King’s latest work, and will perhaps trace the 
mingling of legends illustrated in it with somewhat 
mixed feelings. Mr. King’s texts are carefully 
edited and well copied, and his translations, which 
we have examined in several passages, are faithful 
and not unduly literal, and his work is a credit to 
English Assyriology. 

DECREASE OF PROTESTANTISM IN NEW YORK 


That Presbyterianism and Protestantism 
generally have failed to keep pace with the 
increase of population in New York were facts 
that were brought out at a recent meeting at 
Carnegie Hall. The committee on Presby- 
terian Church extension reported that while 
there were fifty-six churches of this denomina- 
tion in 1890, in 1900 there were only fifty-two. 
On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. Laidlaw, 
Secretary of the Federation of Churches, in 
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the statistics given to the meeting showed 
clearly the decided increase in Roman Catholi- 
cism. The reason for this gain was not hard 
to find. With the enormous influx of Italians 
into the lower East Side district Protestantism 
could not hope to combat Roman Catholicism 
there, and instead of remaining has gone 
northward. The New York Sun quotes Dr. 
Laidlaw as saying: 

Protestant sympathy has been practically aban- 
doning its claims to bea great “Catholic” church. 
But it is not fair to describe the removal of Protes- 
tant churches from the lower Fast Side district as 
cowardly desertion. They left because there was 
no longer any demand for them sufficient to justify 
further expenditure of energy and money in the 
cistrict. ith radical changes in the population 
had come in religious prejudices hostile to them, and 
it was wise for them to leave the spiritual guardian- 
ship of the new inhabitants to churches for which 
they had a preference. The Roman Catholic 
Church can do for the religious elevation of the 
people of its faith what Protestantism cannot hope 
to do. 

Moreover, the greater relative growth of Roman 
Catholicism there and in the city generally is attribu- 
table largely to the circumstance that the immi- 
gration of the last ten years which was not Jewish 
was almost wholly Catholic, the country from which 
now the largest is coming being Italy. To hold 
these people to their traditional religion and to 
incite in them obedience to it is the most tremendous 
task before the Roman Catholic Church, for their 
tendency to fall away from it, especially those of 
the generation brought up here, is strong. Practi- 
cally, when they give up fidelity to Catholicism 
they abandon religious observances altogether, and 
the chance of Protestantism among them is incon- 
siderable. Leaving to the Catholic Cl: rch the duty 
of taking care of the spiritual ec nee- : of Catholics 
is not ‘‘desertion,’’ it is a w’:> recognition of a 
necessity. 

It must also be borne in mind when considering 
the relative growth of Christian churches in New 
York that there are row here more than 600,000 
Jews, of whom perhaps two-thirds are in the dis- 
trict to the south of Houston strcet and to the east 
of the Bowery,to which Dr. Laidlaw refers more 
particularly. These East Sice Jews are almost 
exclusively of the strictly Orthodox school, and 
attempts to convert them to Christianity are prac- 
tically vain. 

The fact must be faced that New York is already 
the seat of the greatest Jewish community in the 
world, and that this community is increasing rapidly 
through the numerous immigration of the strictest 
school of Judaism. In New York there are now 
one-half as many Jews as Roman Catholics and 
one-third as many as Protestants, even counting 
the 636,000 “lapsed Protestants.” If Jewish 
immigration continues to come in at the rate which 
has prevailed since 1900, the number of Jews in 
New York will be something like a million by 1910, 
or toward one-quarter of the whole population. 
Theirs, moreover, is an exceedingly enduring and 
prolific race, and in estimating the religious con- 
dition of New York it must hereafter have a fore- 
most place in the count. Not the percentage of 
growth of Protestantism and of Catholicism is the 
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most significant matter for consideration or com- 
parison, but the impressive, the marvelous growth 
of Judaism. 
THE AGNOSTIC’S DILEMMA 

Mrs. Francis Darwin, writing in The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, on the Religious 
Training of Children by Agnostics, says: 

Many agnostic fathers and mothers turn over 
the religious education of their children tonurses 
or governesses or teachers. ‘‘We do not be- 
lieve these things,”’ they tacitly say, ‘‘but we 
do not know what to teach you, so we will pass 
you on to those who think they do.” And 
fine work they make of it! The jumble of 
half-heathen and half-Christian notions which 
get into the mind of a child exposed to the 
tender mercies of nurse-maids and volunteer 
religious teachers is something to make one 
alternately laugh and weep. Such abdication, 
by the way, is not peculiar to agnostic parents. 
Too many nominal believers allow ignorant or 
rash hands to sow all manner of strange seeds 
in the soil of their children’s minds, which they 
themselves leave religiously uncultivated. But 
the especial disaster of the unbelieving father 
who surrenders his child’s religious teaching to 
another is that a wholly unnatural element is 
thereby brought into family life. Childhood 
reposes a touching and beautiful confidence in 
the absolute wisdom of parents. Therefore, 
for them to stand aside, in presence of the 
deepest things of life—to say, ‘‘ We cannot talk 
to you about all that; you must believe what 
so and so tells you, though we cannot’’—is to 
introduce rupture and self-repression into the 
lives of children, most unwholesomely..: 

The New York Evening Post makes the fol- 


lowing comment on the question: 


A reassuring view of the whole matter may be 
taken by those who will bear in mind two facts. One 
is. that children can shed an extraordinary amount 
of theology. They “take” it, and they outgrow it, 
as they do chicken-pox or measles. The particular 
form in which it comes to them does.not, therefore, 
signify so much as some people suppose. For—and 
this is the second fact—life and conduct are shaped 
by something other than formal religious teaching. 
There is social example and inherited habit and the 
whole ambient of civilization which, in the long run, 
go more inevitably and powerfully into the forma- 
tion of character than suckling in anycrced. Mrs. 
Darwin’s problem is, after all, minor and incidental. 
The fig tree looking on the fig tree becometh fruitful, 
says the Oriental proverb; and it is largely by means 
of unconscious imitation and unwitting transmission 
that virtue renews and perpetuates itself through 
the generations. 

WHAT LEO XIll HAS DONE 


When in 1878 Pius IX died there was a 
very general impression that the popery was 
doomed. In Germany, in Poland, in Spain, 
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and in France, its enemies were powerful and 
merciless. In Italy it had suffered the most 
bitter humiliation. Leo XIII became Pope, 
and during the twenty-five years of his Pon- 
tificate, the influence of the Papacy has steadily 
erown. In an article on Leo XIII and the 
next Pope, which appeared recently in Har- 


per’s Weekly, we find the following interesting 
account of what that wonderful man _ has 
done: 


Although Leo NIII has persistently refused to 
touch a penny of the munificent annual subsidy 
voted by the Italian Parliament as a partial com- 
pensation for the loss of the Pope’s temporal 
dominions, and although he has, therefore, been 
forced to depend for the-maintenance of the Vatican 
establishment exclusively upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of faithful Catholics, he has never known 
what it was to be stinted in respect of pecuniary 
resources. Although he has maintained unflinch- 
ingly the pos:tion taken by Pius 1X, that loyal 
Catholics should neither vote at Parliamentary 
elections, nor accept office under the Italian mon- 
archy, he has not encountered the expected diso- 
bedience of the injunction, but, on the contrary, 
through the constant withdrawal of Catholic voters 
from the ballot-box, the civil power has been rendered 
incapable of constructing a Conservative party. 
The monarchy has thus been left to the struggle 
for its existence against Radicals, Republicans, and 
Socialists, and might have succumbed but for the 
insane assassination of King Humbert, which gave 
the dynasty a longer lease of life. At the end of 
twenty-five years, the Quirinal has more to gain 
than to lose by a compromise with the Vatican. 

So far as Germany is concerned, Catholicism under 
the guiding hand of Leo XIII has triumphed all 
along the line-in its contest with the civil power. 
Bismarck, who swore that, for his part, he would 
never go to Canossa, was ultimately forced to do 
that very thing when he repealed the greater part 
of the Falk laws in order to secure for his policies 
the indispensable support of the large and admirably 
organized Catholic party of the Center in the Reichs- 
tag. Only the other day we witnessed the cul- 
mination of the victory when Chancellor von Bilow 
found himself constrained to urge the Bundesrath 
to abolish the remnant of the so-called May legis- 
lation which forbade Jesuits to live in Germany. 
When we bear in mind that this surrender of the 
civil power to Catholicism in the empire founded by 
Bismarck was brought about by a Pope utterly de- 
nuded of temporal power, and compelled to rely on 
Peter’s pence for his household expenses, we must 
acknowledge that sheer intellect has seldom gained 
a more resplendent victory. 

In other parts of Europe the moral influence 
exerted by the so-called captive of the Vatican has 
proved hardly less effective. The traditional privi- 
Ieges conceded to the Catholic hierarchy in Poland, 
which were seriously menaced by the Czar a quarter 
of a century ago, remain to-day substantially intact. 
If in Spain the restored Bourbon dynasty which in 
1878 seemed destined to be short lived, has endured 
up to the present hour, notwithstanding the loss 
of Spain’s transmarine dependencies, the unexpected 
fact is due mainly. to the cautious and far-sighted 
attitude enforced upon the Spanish hierarchy by 
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the Vatican, which has shown itself as firmly opposed 
to Carlism on the one hand as to Republicanism 
on the other. 

During the last twelvemonth the patience of the 
Vatican has been subjected to a severe strain by the 
enforcement of the law against religious associations 
in France; nevertheless, by a judicious silence, Leo 
XIII has refrained from giving the enemies of 


Catholicism the desired pretext for a violent 
rupture. By no means least among the achieve- 


ments that may be recorded in the epitaph of the 
present Pontiff is the fact that, thanks to him 
almost exclusively, the Concordat with France still 
exists. 

We need not say that the last quarter of a century 
has witnessed a remarkable expansion of Catholi- 
cism in partibus ,infidelium, that is to say in the 
British empire and in the United States. The vast 
Catholic cathedral about to rise in London is a 
symbol of the progress made by the Church of Rome 
toward a partial reassertion of its former influence 
in the United Kingdom. How does it happen that 
Catholicism prospers in the two countries where the 
utmost freedom of thought obtains? That Catholi- 
cism should at one and the same time commend 
itself to the religiously minded, while it escapes 
rancorous opposition on the part of atheists, is due 
largely to the wisdom of the attitude maintained 
by Leo XIII toward Socialism on the one hand and 
toward the Higher Criticism of the Bible on the 
other. While adhering with unwavering firmness 
to his belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and to his belief in the sacredness, necessity and 
usefulness of the organization whereof he is the 
head, the present Pope has shown himself willing 
at the same time to concede the expediency of 
revising vernacular translations of the Bible in the 
light of modern scholarship, and willing also to 
make large economical concessions to the Socialistic 
movement, provided its leaders would abjure their 
demand for an utterly godless state. He has not 
silenced the Higher Criticism, nor has he brought 
about a compromise between Socialism and Chris- 
tianity; but he has immensely abated the distrust 
and rancor with which the Catholic Church was at 
one time regarded by scientists and by social 
reformers. 


THE ART OF PREACHING 


During the last generation noticeable 
changes have taken place in the art of preach- 
ing, writes Dr. Joseph Parker, in The Atlantic. 
Artificialism has been replaced by reality; 
yeasty rhetoric by common sense. Melvillism 
is dead; Croly no longer heads a school; Robert 
Hall is all but forgotten; the Claytonian cult 
is quietly laughed at as a grotesque shadow of 
a past never to be reinstated. To-day the 
man who would preach with true and lasting 
effect must be sincere, intelligent, and sym- 
pathetic—in a word, he must be a man, a 
teacher, a friend. Preaching is the most 
impertinent of all impertinences, if there be 
not behind it and round about it a sense of 
authority other and better than human. The 
preacher must deliver a positive and author- 
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ized message rather than suggest tentative and 
variable theories; he must have an articulate 
and urgent Gospel; he is not called upon to 
exploit his latest invention in pulpit dreams. 
What preacher does not remember the time 
when he could never satisfactorily conclude a 
sermon except ‘‘amid the wreck of matter and 
the crash of worlds,’’ yet who would now, in 
the twentieth century, willingly break up the 
world and sit down upon the hot ashes of his 
native sphere even in a hysterical peroration? 
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Here and there windy rhetoricians are still to 
be found, but the condemnation of death is 
written upon their gusty work, and they are 
doomed to early oblivion. They begin in 
words, and in words they willend. Intelligent, 
sympathetic, and experimental preaching will 
never lack audience and appreciation. Such 
preaching happily prevails in all churches 
to-day. He who preaches to broken hearts 
preaches to all generations and to all degrees 
of intelligence. 
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WHAT THE SERVANT SELLS 

Since time immemorial it has been a tradi- 
tion that certain things should not be given in 
exchange for money; honor, for example, 
virtue, hospitality, and liberty. The social 
grade of the servant is determined by the 
sacrifice of the last-mentioned privilege, she 
hassold her ‘‘liberty.’’ This statement is made 
by Mrs. John Van Vorst in Harper’s Monthly. 
Mrs. Van Vorst lived for some months the life 
of a factory girl and her statements as pub- 
lished in The Woman Who Toils have created 
considerable press comment: 

When I first arrived in the western city where 
my career as factory girl began, I was offered a place 
as servant. I could live in a comfortable home, 
have a room to myself, be materially protected, and 
receive for services rendered in the household four- 
teen dollars a month. At the factory, where I 
decided to apply, I could make from the first only 
seventy cents a day; my board, lodging, car fare, 
and washing amounted to fifteen dollars and forty 
cents a month; the balance left in my pocket at the 
end of thirty days was five dollars and sixty cents, 
instead of fourteen dollars. During the first week 
of prostrating fatigue, when it seemed as though, 
for lack of physical force, the whole experiment 
must prove a failure, I grew to look upon the situa- 
tion of a servant in a well-disposed family as the 
most luxurious and desirable a working-woman 
could hold. To be provided for, to have a bed with 
sheets, clean food, and the possibility of sitting 
down occasionally, would, it seemed to me, more 
than compensate for attendant conveniences. 

My chance came before long to prove the relative 
bitterness of moral and physical suffering. I was 
one day sent as scullery-maid to the factory kitchen; 
I had a free hot dinner in addition to my pay; I was 
through work at five instead of six; instead of being 
ten hours on my feet, I could sit or stand or move 
about as I pleased. But the nature of the occupa- 
tion provided put me, in my own estimation, on an 
inferior grade. In the factory rooms we were busy 
for an anonymous master, who would become 
possessor of the objects our hands were fashioning, 
the new, clean things we were helping to create, and 


which, once finished, would pass from us never to 
return again. 

In the kitchen I was occupied with humanity's 
débris. When I arrived in the morning there were 
over a thousand dishes clean on the closet shelves. 
By one o’clock they were all dirtied. The superior 
employees had eaten or drunk and left their slops 
and scraps for us to dispose of. Among these 
superior employees there was not one who would 
do the work we were doing, whereas we would have 
taken their places gladly had we been capable of it. 
We washed and wiped their thousand dishes and 
set them away to be dirtied again the following day. 

In America, where freedom is any man’s to 
claim, the servant must of necessity be an 
inferior human being.. Added to the futile na- 
ture of the servant’s duties, there is a com- 
plete sacrifice of independence to which only 
the inferior will submit. No law regulates 
the number of hours a servant shall work; 
the will of a master passes before any re- 
quirements for existence as an individual. 
The servant belongs in the category with 
those who have abandoned or who ignore an 
ideal, who prefer relative material ease to rel- 
ative moral freedom. 

ECONOMIC INSECURITY 

The protection of the workingman against 
old age or accident is a question which must be 
faced in America. Thus far it has been ig- 
nored. In Europe it has been discussed and 
attempts have been made to ameliorate the 
condition of the incapacitated workmen. 
Writing in Collier’s Weekly, Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, states 
that because of the changes or improvements 
in the processes of production, economic inse- 
curity has grown more severe. So much skill, 
adaptability and elasticity of mind is required 
that men over forty-five or fifty years of age 
find it very difficult to secure employment. 
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Society progresses only as industry is prosperous 
that is, on a general scale. Society has the ben- 
efit, then, of the efforts of labor and capital to secure 
success. If society benefits by these efforts, must 
it not do the same for labor that it does for capital? 
It pays, in consumption, the profits as well as the 
impairment of capital. Business establishments 
charge off each year a certain amount for impair- 
ment. A great factory must do this or it cannot 
succeed. A company with a capital of $1,000,000 
may charge off $50,000 or $100,000 each year as 
impairment or depreciation of plant. This amount, 
or whatever the amount, is counted in the cost of 
production, and the consumers pay it, thus keeping 
capital unimpaired, and this is necessary if society 
is to have the benefit of successful production. 

Capital may be employed to-day at remunerative 
rate and unemployed to-morrow, but the next day, 
unimpaired, it brings returns to its owner. The 
position of labor is just the reverse of this. Labor 
must be invested to-day. It is the wage-worker’s 
capital. It is, furthermore, a part of the capital 
necessary to successful production. If notinvested 
to-day, the workingman does not have two days’ 
labor to invest to-morrow. He is impaired to the 
extent of to-day’s wage; but there is no means by 
which he can charge this up to the cost of produc- 
tion, and thus have his capital unimpaired to-mor- 
row. This goes on for a series of years, and when 
his whole capital becomes impaired through sick- 
ness, accident, or other misfortune, he has nothing 
more to invest; yet he has the prospect of some 
years of life, with all his expenses continuing. If 
society reimburses capital for its impairment, 
through the cost of production, and hence the price 
of commodities, why should it not also prevent the 
impairment of the wage-worker’s capital, and pay, 
through consumption, a wage sufficient to protect 
him against impairment or.loss? 

The great labor question means the struggle 
of humanity for a higher standard of life. We 
may chase this question round and round; we 
may confuse cause with effect; we may insist 
that a higher standard of living gauges the rate 
of wage; or we may insist that a high rate of 
wage means a higher standard of living. It 
does not matter which is the true logical posi- 
tion—a higher standard of living is the evi- 
dence of increased civilization. All men strive 
for it; all men are entitled to secure it. The 
poor, the ignorant, the dependent, and even 
the defective, have a right to desire this; and 
the burden is on society to see to it that 
economic adjustments are good, with the moral 
end in view of securing the best results not only 
from the point of view of production, but from 
the point of view of high citizenship. 

LOOKING FOR WORK 

The following pathetic picture contributed 
by Harry Beardsley to Leslie’s Weekly may 
suggestively be read in connection with Carroll 
D. Wright’s reflections on the insecurity of 


labor: 
It was noon-time, and a little tattered, grizzled 





woman passed among those who wore the shawls, a 
basket on herarm. It was filled with biscuits which 
she sold to them for a cent apiece. And these 
creatures, who had all the hopeless, sullen, timid 
manner and the dejection of the inmates of a poor- 
house, were applicants for the hardest work with 
the poorest pay to be had in New York. These 
drab persons were washerwomen and scrubwomen 
waiting for employment by the Jewish women of 
the tenements of this district. In the group on one 
side of the street were Jewish scrubwomen only, on 
the other side were Christians—Irish, Germans, and 
Americans. The races never mingle. Their wages 
are figured very closely by their employers. The 
money they can earn depends upon their strength 
and capacity for work. 

The old ones earn the least. Some of them work 
for their three meals, a drink of whisky, and fifteen 
centsaday. Others who are strong sometimes earn 
fifty cents or a dollar a day. Some have a regular 
scale—a dollar a day for washing, fifteen cents a 
room for scrubbing, which would be forty-five cents 
for scrubbing a three-room tenement. And before 
the bargain is made there is usually a vast amount 
of negotiating. Some of the Christian women have 
learned to talk Yiddish. They find it an advantage. 
These women employers themselves are only poor 
immigrants not long from the poverty and tyranny 
of Russia or Roumania. But their attention to 
their push-carts leaves no time for scrubbing at 
home. 

For their employers the scrubwomen have great 
respect, wearing toward them an humble air of 
deference. One of the drab ones on the corner ob- 
structed accidentally a customer at a push-cart. 
Seeing what she had done, the scrubwoman stepped 
out of the way with startling agility, and to the 
bareheaded woman, owner of the cart, she bowed 
and said, respectfully, ‘“Excuse me, lady.”’ Fre- 
quently the eldest and most feeble ones stand all 
day in the street, and no employment comes to 
them. 

a, 

Farther down Hester street I saw a group of men, 
all of them of the Hebrew race. Some of them had 
saws and hammers in their hands, others carried 
tools in small leather valises. Most of them were 
standing silently and waiting. Two of the group 
were laughing and pushing each other about like 
school-boys, a very unusual circumstance in a dis- 
trict where the hard fight for a livelihood and the 
disposition of the people make men and women 
grasping and eager, wasting no time in fun or friv- 
olity. These men were carpenters waiting to be 
hired. Among them was a glazier with a few panes 
of glass and a box of tools under his arm. 


MUNICIPALISM IN ENGLAND 

Municipal ownership has made great strides 
in England. The London Times, in a series 
of articles, attempted to stem the advance. 
Without entering into the question of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of municipal owner- 
ship, we here give a summary of some of the 
facts collected by the London Times and com- 
municated to Harper’s Weekly by Sydney 
Brooks. 

The Corporations of Glasgow—that is to say, 
the City Council—supply the people with water, 
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gas, electric light, cable and electric cars, and 
telephones; they control eleven public parks 
and galleries, thirteen baths and wash-houses, a 
fruit and vegetable market, dead-meat market, a 
home cattle-market, two foreign cattle-markets, 
cheese-market, a bird and dog market, and an 
old-clothes market, four slaughter-houses and 
offices, four hospitals, and one burying-ground; 
they are the owners of 2,488 municipal houses, 
seventy-eight lodging-houses, of which they 
manage seven themselves; a family home, 
which they also direct; 372 shops, forty-nine 
stores, forty-three warehouses, forty-three 
workshops, twelve halls, two churches, two 
hotels, one theater, one studio, one pawn-office, 
one nursing-home, one powder-mill, one laun- 
dry, one bakehouse, one golf-course, and one 
gospel-tent; they farm over 1,000 acres of land, 
where large crops are grown, including all the 
hay used in the stables of the cleansing depart- 
ment, as well as crops of oats, wheat, turnips, 
etc.; they convert the city sewage into solid 
matter, and sell it to farmers for manure; they 
carry on business as market-gardeners; they 
possess stone-quarries and goo railway wagons; 
they build street cars, reclaim bogs, conduct a 
civic granary, raise $5,000 a year on the clinker 
from the refuse-cremating furnaces, collect and 
sell waste-paper, and are not above melting and 
disposing of the solder from the old tin cans 
they find in the dust heaps. 

Glasgow is an extreme, but by no means 
unique, example of what is going on all over 
the kingdom. 

There are about ten or a dozen towns in England 
where municipal sterilized milk for babes is supplied. 
The local governing authorities not only furnish the 
milk, but feeding-bottles with it—the purchaser 
being required to bring the teats at specified inter- 
vals to the municipal milk-store that their cleanli- 
ness may be tested. From this to the municipaliza- 
tion of the entire milk supply is only a moderate 
step. It has not yet been taken, but sooner or later 
it inevitably will be. Several local governing 
authorities run saloons. Several others have set > 
homes for inebriates. General hospitals are still, 
for the most part, left to the support of private 
charity, but sanatoria for consumptives, smallpox, 
and scarlet-fever hospitals are common objects of 
municipal benevolence. In one town tubes of 
serum are prepared out of the — funds for cases 
of diphtheria and puerperal fever, and sold at a 
nominal price to all who apply for them. Ceme- 
teries and crematoria under municipal ownership 
and management literally abound. he control of 
local markets has always, and quite properly, been 
vested in the local authority, but municipal markets 
are now swiftly leading to municipal slaughter- 
houses, municipal cold-storage houses, municipal 
ice factories. Cardiff has a municipal fish-market. 
Torquay breeds rabbits on a large tract of land 
where water is collected for the municipal water- 
works, and the profits from the sale of them go to 
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reducing the rates, the experiment having answered 
so well that the City Council has now gone in for 
sheep-farming. Tunbridge Wells grows hops, and 
Liverpool beet-roots, on their sewage farms. At 
Colchester there are municipal oysters, which those 
who have never tasted an American oyster may 
conceivably relish. Brighton and several other 
towns own race-courses; a few have built theaters; 
West Ham not only manufactures its own paving 
stones, but sells its surplus to contractors. Many 
local authorities drive a good business in the residual 
products of gas—Manchester, for instance, trading 
in soap, oil, tallow, and mortar. Most of the cor- 
porations that supply gas are prepared also to fur- 
nish stoves and all the necessary fittings. Sheffield 
undertakes plumbing work as a side issue to supply- 
ing water. Liverpool has a municipal tailoring 
establishment, where the uniforms of the town 
officials and employees are made. Battersea cuts 
all the timber required for municipal buildings and 
street paving in its own sawmill. Cardiff does the 
same. Manchester manufactures for itself all the 
wagons, brooms, and brushes needed by the local 
street-cleaning department 
ENGLISH COTTER LIFE 

In part answer to the question why the 
English peasant insists on leaving his village 
and going to London there in all probability to 
add himself to the overwhelming army of the 
unemployed, Mr. A. Montefiore-Bruce gives in 
the London Daily Mail the following picture 
of life in many English villages: 

I know a village where there are no fewer than 
thirty cottages with but one bedroom apiece, and 
in each of these single bedrooms, six, seven and 
more people are sleeping. In one of them, father, 
mother and eight children huddle together. In 
another, father, mother, and six children—three of 
whom are grown up—are sleeping. In these cot- 
tages there is one living room downstairs, and no 
sanitary arrangement of any kind. At the back of 
thecottagesrunsan open ditch; it is alsoan open sewer. 

Here, in the very heart of the country, I expect 
to find abundance of pure water, abundance of 
sweet air. Too often I find neither about the 
cottages. Hundreds of villages have no water 
supply, though a comparatively small expenditure 
could provide it. I know a village—it is typical of 
hundreds—where the cottagers have to go half a 
mile to get water. A foul ditch supplies another 
village with the whole of its water supply. Offen- 
sive refuse heaps lie piled round the crumbling walls 
of the cottages; the wooden floors within are rotten 
with sewage. 

Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex contain many such 
villages, and other counties—such as Bedford, 
Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset—easily 
vie with them. I could write of lonely cottages far 
acress the fields, with no water within a mile; 
whence the children, morning after morning, walk 
two miles to school and drag their tired limbs that 
distance back again at night—and this whatever 
the weather; where the postal service comes but 
once a week; where the men and boys walk daily 
five or six miles to and from work; where of drain- 
age there is none; where of the simplest sanitation 
there is none; where the medical officer of health 
comes not, and where the inspector of nuisances is 
unknown. 
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Every spring, from the war correspondents, 
and from those who consider themselves au 
courant with affairs in the East, comes the 
well-known expression ‘‘ Trouble in the Bal- 
kans.”’ Prince Bismarck, with more con- 
servatism, once remarked that the Eastern 
Question had an awkward habit of becoming 
acute at intervals of about twenty-one years. 
Recent reports from the East, however, seem 
to indicate that the cry of the war corre- 
spondents is fraught with much truth. All 
during the early spring there have been rumors 
concerning the unrest and agitation in the 
Peninsula, and in Macedonia especially. 
Turkish misrule in her European dependencies 
has been glaring, and her promise to the powers 
at the Treaty of Berlin has not been carried 
into execution. Her proposed reforms have 
not materialized. The Sublime Porte knows 
that it is only a question of time when it will 
be robbed of its possessions across the Bos- 
phorus, and it is determined to squeeze every- 
thing from these possessions until that time 
arrives. The international complications likely 
to arise should affairs there reach a crisis 
are unmeasurable. The result will probably 
cause a rearrangement of the map of Europe. 

In Macedonia affairs have reached the 
highest state of acuteness. The following 
extract from Harper’s Weekly concisely sums 
up the situation there, and also in the Penin- 
sula: 

European Turkey is divided into six vilayets or 
provinces, each governed by a Turkish Vali, or gov- 
ernor. Two of these valayets, namely, Scutari to 
the south and Janina to the north, make up what 
we call Albania. Three more vilayets, namely, 
Monastir, Kossovo, and Salonica, make up what we 
call Macedonia. The sixth and last vilayet is 
Adrianople, with which the metropolitan district 
of Constantinople may be grouped. 

We have thus three units: Albania, with about a 
million inhabitants, mostly Mohammedan; the 
three provinces called Macedonia, with about three 
million inhabitants, fairly divided between the 
three vilayets; and, finally, the Turkish section of 
Adrianople and Constantinople, with about a 
million inhabitants. The whole country is moun- 
tainous, its ridges being here and there separated 
by plains of wonderful fertility, like the celebrated 
Vale of Roses, under Adrianople. Now for our race 
question. Albania, with its million inhabitants, 
mostly Mussulman, probably represents the old 
aboriginal population, going back to pre-classical 
times. Its people are not, however, an exhausted 
or outworn race, but hardy mountaineers, full of 


force and fire; in organization, in character, in their 
raiding proclivities exactly like the great Highland 
clans which wrote so much red history in the north- 
ern half of Britain. These Albanians, while at one 
with the Turks in religion, are full of the spirit of 
political independence, and look back to glorious 
days of freedom and power under princes of their 
own, in the Middle Ages, where so much splendid 
history is buried. 

The Albanian clansmen hate and despise their 
Slavonic neighbors in the three provinces of Mace- 
donia; they are hardly more friendly to the Turks, 
religious intolerance and Moslem zeal being the one 
bond of union between them. To pass now to the 
three provinces Monastir, Kossovo, and Salonica: 
they have about a million inhabitants each, almost 
wholly Slav and Christian of the Oriental rite, and 
therefore closely akin in blood and faith to the 
Russians. This great primary fact is obscured b 
calling them Macedonians, a name suggesting affini- 
ties with Greece, which do not exist outside the 
Egean ports. Besides these racial and spiritual 
affinities with Russia, the Christian Slavs of the 
three provinces have near relatives in Bulgaria, with 
its three er four million inhabitants ruled over by 
Prince Ferdinand at Sofia; and yet other relatives in 
Servia, with its two million inhabitants ruled by 
King Alexander at Belgrade. Further, the Balkan 
Slavs are related to all the Slavs of Austria, not only 
the Czechs, Moravians, and Poles of Galicia, but also 
the Croatians and Slavonians to the south; the bulk 
of the inhabitants of Hungary, where the pure 
Magyars area small though dominating minority; and 
also the Slavs of Bosnia and Herzegovina, still 
nominally Turkish, but practically Austrian terri- 
tory. All these Slav affinities must be kept in mind 
if we wish to understand the Balkan problem, and 
to see why it is that the solution of that problem lies 
in the strong and hearty co-operation of Austria and 
Russia, since these are the two great Slavonic 
powers and therefore blood brothers to the oppressed 
peoples of the three provinces. We must also 
keep in mind that Prussia is strongly anti-Slavonic 
in policy, not only because of her rivalry with 
Russia, but because she has a difficult Slav problem 


. within her own borders, in the Slavs of Prussian 


Poland, around Posen, which was formerly the 
metropolis of an independent Polish kingdom, and 
whose ancient glories are still fresh in the hearts of 
all Poles. Kaiser Wilhelm and von Bilow have 
announced their determination to make of these 
Poles ‘“‘good Germans, and even good Prussians,” 
an ethnical miracle wholly beyond their powers, 
as they themselves secretly apprehend. 

Hence the hardly concealed bitterness of Ger- 
many towards the Slav question, and her almost open 
alliance with Abdul Hamid, an alliance which is now 
the one real obstacle to a peaceable and happy 
solution of the Balkan question. Finally, we come 
to Adrianople and Constantinople, the one real 
stronghold of the true Osmanli Turks in Europe. 
They are only a few hundred thousands, at most a 
million, in number; but their strength lies across the 
Bosphorus, where they have a sturdy reserve of per- 
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haps ten millions of the same race and faith, on 
whom the Sultan constantly draws for fresh levies 
for his armies. 

The Balkan question, therefore, reduces itself to 
this: the Slavonic relatives of the miserable and 
persecuted populations of the three provinces, with 
Russia and Austria at their head, are determined tg 
put a stop to the evils of Turkish tyranny in the 
three provinces of Macedonia. They have decided 
on a policy of peaceful 
pressure, backed by a tre- 
mendous reserve of armed 
force, and brought to bear 
through their embassies 
at Constantinople and 
through thenumerous con- 
sulates which they have 
established in Macedonia. 
To more effectually con- 
trol the raids of the 
Albanians, Russia recently 
established a new con- 
sulate, Mitrovitsa, in the 
north Albanian region,and 
the whole of the Albanian 
uprising has grown from 
the first opposition of the 
Albanian Mussulman 
clansman to this Russian 
consulate and the reform 
which it implies. Hence 
the Albanians are at war 
at once with the Slavs, in 
whose interest the reforms 
are sought, and with the 
Turkish authorities, who 
seem to be making a 
genuine effort to bring the 
reforms into action. The 
Albanians are, therefore, 
practically at war, not 
only with the three Sla- 
vonic provinces of Mace- 
donia, but also with the 
metropolitan Turks of 
Adrianople and Constan- —— 
tinople. Fromthisthree- Courtesy of Collier's Weel-ly 
cornered conflict come all 
those outbreaks and atroc- 








ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE LEADERS OF THE 
MACEDONIAN INSURGENTS 


ities which we group under the general title of the 
Balkan Question. 

The trouble in Macedonia is due largely to a 
curious political anomaly. All the nations of 
the East have their factions there. This 
results in internal squabbles and jealous- 
ies. The outcome is that the different fac- 
tions are constantly 
seeking the aid of their 
kindred peoples for as- 
sistance. From this 
arises the international 
aspect of the question. 
Racial differences are 
also largely responsible 
for the unrest. Mace- 
donia has been under 
Bulgarian, Greek, and 
Servian domination at 
different periods of her 
history. The Albanians 
are another factor in 
the racial question; so 
are likewise the Jews. 
The Turks, of course, 
exert the dominating 
influence, while Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, 
with their Slav affilia- 
tions with so many of 
the Balkan peoples, are 
also factors. 

In the enfranchised 
portions of the Balkan 
Peninsula there has 
been, with slight excep- 
tions, natural solidar- 
ity. Roumania is over- 
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whelmingly Roumanian, Bulgaria is strongly 
Bulgarian; Servia, despite some anomalies on 
the Bulgarian frontier, is essentally composed of 
Serbs. As for Greece, the Turks have deserted 
Thessaly. The Albanian colonies in Attica have 
the same political aspirations as the Greeks 
themselves. But when we turn to Macedonia 
we see the antithesis of all this. This phase of 
the situation is well explained by William Miller 
in the April Contemporary Review. Speaking 
of the country, he says: 


There, Bulgarians and Serbs, Greeks and Koutzo- 
Wallachs, or Macedonian Roumanians, are to be 
found, as well as Albanians, Jews, and Turks, and 
every one of the Christian races lays claim to some 
portion of what each has long regarded as its 
‘promised land.”” Could these claims be geograph- 
ically isolated, they would be easier to satisfy; but 
in some cases they are overlapping, so that ‘‘ Greater 
Bulgaria’”’ coincides with part of ‘‘Greater Servia,”’ 
and the grande idée of Greece conflicts with the 
aspirations of both. No really trustworthy sta- 
tistics can be obtained, though most elaborate tables 
have been published by Gopchevich and others, 
as to the exact numbers of these respective races, 
and for excellent reasons. Accuracy in figures is 
not the strong point of the Balkan peoples, while to 
expect Turkish officials to furnish precise tables of 
the population would be as absurd as to demand 
accurate maps from our War Office. Moreover, 
each Macedonian party has had the strongest 
motives for magnifying the numbers of its own 
adherents and for underestimating the strength of 
its opponents. A Servian writer has demonstrated 
to his own, and no doubt to his Servian readers’ 
satisfaction, that Macedonia, or a very large part 
of it, should be Servian. Bulgarian and Greek 
apologists naturally take very different views of 
the situation, each declaring that the country is 
mainly Bulgarian or Hellenic, and no satisfactory 
modus vivendi has ever been arrived at, in spite of 
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many attempts, for the precise delimitation of their 
respective spheres of influence. Besides, quite 
apart from political or party bias, it is not always 
easy to say who is a Bulgarian or who a Serb, in 
Macedonia. For since the two rival Slavonic 
States began to vie with one another in spending 
money on schools and political propaganda in that 
debatable region, there have been remarkable in- 
stances of racial apostasy, which defy the attempt 
to classify the population with any degree of accu- 
racy. Bulgarians have suddenly blossomed out, to 
the surprise of the American missionaries, as Serbs, 
and Serbs as Bulgarians, just as one or the other 
propaganda seemed to be in the ascendant and the 
most paying for the moment. 

To usin England, for whom history is apt to seem 
merely a subject for examinations without much 
bearing on practical politics, it may appear strange 
that the various rivals in Macedonia should lay 
such stress on their historic claims to rule over 
that province. But nowhere are historic memories 
so vivid, or so embarrassing, as in the Near 
East. Before the battle of Slivnitza the Serbs 
greeted that poor creature, Milan, with cries of 
“Stephen Dushan,” the great Servian Tsar who 
united for a few brief years a large part of the 
Balkan Peninsula under his scepter, and who died 
on the road to Constantinople in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Every year, in Servia and 
Montenegro, the anniversary of the first battle of 
Kossovo, the terrible Armageddon which in 1389 
decided the fate of the Balkan nations for nearly 
five centuries, is solemnly celebrated, and every 
traveler in those countries or in Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina must have heard, as I have, ballads about 
the doings of Marko Kraljevich, ‘‘the king’s son,” 
sung to the melancholy music of the guzla. In 
Bulgaria, the old Tsars, Boris and Samuel and all 
the rest of them, are almost as real figures as if 
they were living personages, and Prince Ferdinand, 
with his usual astuteness; has humored the his- 
toric conscience of his people, by bestowing upon 
his two sons titles derived respectively from Preslav 
and Tirnovo, the two successive capitals of the 
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medieval Bulgarian State, of which the modern 
principality, made in Germany in 1878, is regarded 
as the legitimate descendant. The memory of the 
Byzantine Empire still lingers on in Greece, and the 
splendid ruins of Mistra, on the spurs of Taygetos, 
remind the modern Spartans of the days when the 
last of the Constantines ruled there as a “* Despot’”’ 
of the Morea before he was summoned to wear the 
purple buskins at Constantinople. But, unhappily, 
those interesting and picturesque historic traditions 
cross each other in Macedonia, and each of the 
three principal claimants can make out a fairly 
good title, so far as his- 
tory is concerned, to the 
Macedonian part of the 
‘sick man’s” inheritance. 

At present, the outlook 
is stormy, and the omens 
point to an outbreak in the 


spring, ‘‘when the trees 
bud,” as the klephtic 
ballad has it. The late M. 


Jovan Ristich, the Ser- 
vian Prime Minister and 
Regent, once remarked: 
Pays balkanique, pays 
volcanique,and the Balkan 
volcano has of late been 
giving more and more 
ominous growlings. The 
Far East no longer en- 
gages the attention of 
Russia, and our attention 
is no longer monopolized 
by South Africa. Great 
Britain, it has been said, 
can never attend to more 
than one subject at a 
time. Let us hope that, 
at any rate, our Govern- 
ment may have, if Mace- 
donia should repeat ere 
long the rising of the Her- 
zegovina in 1875, a fixed 
and definite policy in the 
Near East, and that it 
will not allow itself to be 
put off with those paper 
reforms which are worse 
than useless, because they 
are hindrances to drastic 
treatment. It is, indeed, 
a sad reflection, that while 
Central Africa is being 
rapidly civilized, a Euro- 
pean province, about one- 
sixth the size of France, 
which could support ten 
times its present popula- 
tion, and which is within three days’ reach of Lon- 
don by rail, should be given over to the discord 
which makes it a standing menace to the peace 
of the world. 


An interesting phase of the Macedonian 
difficulty has been and is the work of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Committee, whose 
head is in Sofia, Bulgaria, and whose branches 
and adherents are to be found all through the 
Peninsula. Until very recently the head of 
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A MACEDONIAN WHOSE BONES WERE BROKEN FOR 
REFUSING TO BETRAY HIS FRIENDS 
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this machine, as it has been called, was Boris 
Sarafoff, popularly known as the emancipator. 
To attain his ends, however, he did not hesitate 
to employ means as desperate and cruel as 
the Turk. The fear of the Sultan is not much 
greater in Macedonia than the fear of Sarafoff. 
If the powers would not notice Turkey’s 
atrocities in Macedonia, Sarafoff would manu- 
facture atrocities to attract their attention and 
intervention. He is a 
firm believer in the Jes- 
uitic theory of the end 
justifying the means. 

An interesting ac- 
count of this machine 
and its leader is given 
by Stephen French 
Whitman and Eugene 
P. Lyle, Jr., in the May 
Everybody’s: 

The machine, working 
for the freedom of Mace- 
donia from these oppres- 
sions, has a noteworthy 
history and an invincible, 
invisible system, which 
may be described as the 
work of a torpedo is de- 
fined by observation of a 
line of foam and a sub- 
marine explosion. Of its 
history and methods since 
Sarafoff made it formida- 
ble in 1899 it is possible 
to establish these facts: 

When Sarafoff welded a 
handful of local revolu- 
tionary committees into 
the Macedonian Commit- 
tee and became president 
of its inner council, he 
established a policy in two 
parts for fighting the Turk. 
The first principle was that 
a guerrilla war must be 
waged tirelessly in which, 
all Macedonia should ‘be 
finally forced to join. 
But a guerrilla war against 
the Turks would never 
reach anywhere of itself. 
Therefore the second prin- 
ciple followed: that the 
Balkans must be embroiled and mutilated in such 
a shocking way that the powers would be forced to 
attend to the Turk. This is the principle which is 
desperate and relentless, and which wounds Mace- 
donia as deeply as it wounds the Turk. It has been 
named ‘‘Sarafoffism” in Europe. Its only excuse 
is fierce enthusiasm for liberty, but it is for liberty 
bought at a price as heavy to the Christian as to the 
Moslem. 

Sarafoff began at once, in 1899, on elaborate plans 
for the realization of his vendetta against the Turks. 
He perfected the system of committee agents and 
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spies through Macedonia, and instilled the principle 
which has since made him and his organization so 
shadowy and sinister that the machine must move 
always in the dark. Soon Turkish officials in Mace- 
donia began to be disturbed by rumors of unrest. 
There was a vague whisper through the country 
that the time for the great uprising had come. Men 
and arms were said to be collected in retreats that 
Sarafoff in his youthful explorations had discovered. 
The governors and rulers of the provinces redoubled 
precautions, but in spite of their vigilance, rifles and 
powder trickled through the passes from Bulgaria 
into Macedonia, and in Macedonia evaded all search 
by the Mussulman gendarmerie. There was also a 
secret postal service which carried all revolutionary 
mail between Bulgaria and Macedonia with far 
more dispatc1 than the Turkish Government could 
follow. But the Macedonian Committee was only 
massing its resources and holding back the first 
bow until all of 
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their chief, detained in Constantinople. The Ar- 
nautes, to force the release of some of their people 
imprisoned at Ipek, kidnaped the Turkish officials 
there. In Scutari all communication with Con- 
stantinople was cut off and the riffraff Turkish 
soldiers sent to deal with the Albanians did not 
dare to meet them. 

Sarafoff’s committee used the general disturbance 
to pass rifles over the border. New commandoes 
were armed and sent down among the Turkish 
villages. 

It has always been a principle of Sarafoff’s policy 
that all Bulgarian Macedonia—3,o00,000 strong— 
must support his movement. He wanted money 
and men. If they came to him voluntarily, well 
and good. If not, he would take them. When a 
Macedonian showed an unpatriotic desire to stay 
clear of the revolution the invisible machine of the 
Macedonian Committee wculd catch him in its 

phantom wheels 





the funds which 
had slipped into 
sympathetic Bul- 
garia from unoffi- 
cial Russia had 
slipped on _ into 
Macedonia in the 
shape of arms and 
ammunition. 

The Turkish 
diplomatic agent 
at Sofia, in Bul- 
garia, and the 
Turkish Governor 
of Salonica, taking 
alarm at the 
rumors of the 
machine at work, 
had sent off cou- 
riers at breakneck 
for Constantinople. 
But the first blow 
had fallen before 
these function- 
aries’ premonitions 
had reached Adri- 
anople. 

Sarafoff at last 








and drag from 
him either his 
support or his life. 

The committee 
agents slipped 
through Mace- 
donia, systemati- 
cally arming vil- 
lage after village. 
The villages paid 
for the rifles and 
powder whether 
they wanted them 
or not, because the 
already ominous 
Sarafoff had told 
them to buy or 
suffer as traitors 
tothecause. Mace- 
donians of position 
were approached 
for subscriptionsof 
money in the name 
of Sarafoff’s orga- 
nization. If they 
hesitated they re- 
ceived unpleasant 
reminders in the 
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forthwith gave up armed guerrilla bands, which 
sallied nimbly down into Macedonia and opened 
their campaign in Sarafoff’s pre-presidential style 
of strike and get away. His bands slipped through 
Monastir Vilayet, only visible when they swooped 
down in forays on Turkish towns. Villagers of 
Zelenitche were beaten by a Turkish prefect and 
forty Bashi Bazouks, who thought they could thus 
learn the whereabouts of certain Sarafoff raiders. 
Later they ran into the revolutionists, who in four 
hours’ fighting killed them to a man. 


The whole of the countryside was stirred by this 
beginning. Desperadoes took up the fight and 
extracted much private profit from it. The 
Albanian brigands, co-religionists of the Sultan, 
made capital out of the growing confusion by 
levying on Christian and Moslem alike, and by 
demanding concessions which they shrewdly guessed 
the Sultan would not refuse them then. The Mir- 
date clan in Scutari clamored for the return of 


daggers in rooms whose doors were always locked, 
perhaps. It was seldom that a Macedonian stood 
this sinister pressure long. In the one case in ten 
where there was resistance, invariably a violent 
death followed. Seldom was there much discussion 
of this. One heard the name of Sarafoff—and it 
was not a name to shout about. 

This spring has witnessed struggles between 
the Revolutionists and the Turks. The atroc- 
ities still continue, and the Sultan continues 
to accept the demand for reform made to him 
by the powers. But the Sultan’s action in 
former demands made upon him clearly indi- 
cates what his attitude in the present case will 
be. It would seem that Austria-Hungary 
were the real power to carry out the work of 
pacification in Macedonia. The success with 
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which she has kept order in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina argues well for her. Russia, 
however, would not agree to this. There is 
a suspicion that she is seeking to divert atten- 
tion from the Near East to the Far East by 
her recent demands upon China in regard to 
Manchuria, in order to conceal her more serious 
designs in the Balkans. Whatever the final 
outcome, the present condition of affairs is 
causing grave concern among the different 
chancelleries of Europe. 








TURKISH TROOPS ON THE MARCH AGAINST ALBANIANS 


A conflict in the Near East would embroil 
the great powers of Europe, and the battlefield 
would soon shift from the Balkan Peninsula to 
the valley of the Rhine or the Vistula. It is 
fear of this that has prompted the powers to 
make strong representations to the Porte of 
the condition of affairs in the Balkans, and a 
demand for Turkish reform. The peace of Eu- 
rope depends upon peace in these provinces,and 
that is why the daily history of events there is 
followed with so much interest and concern. 
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Photographing Birds and Their Nests 





By A. Radclyffe Dugmore 











The following excerpts and photographs are taken 
from Mr. Dugmore’s excellent little hand-book*. 
This book, because of its charm and practical help, 
will prove invaluable to anyone interested in natu:e 
photography. 

As a means of studying nature in most of its 
many forms, there is, perhaps, nothing better 
than the camera. Not only does it teach us 
to see much that would otherwise pass un- 
noticed, but it enables us to make records of 
what we see—records that are, as a rule, 
infinitely better and more useful than pencil 
notes; and the studying and photographing of 
one subject leads to another, and so we go 
from birds to insects, from insects to flowers, 
and from flowers to trees, until we have an 
acquaintance with things natural, more inti- 
mate and far broader in its scope than would 
have resulted had we been content simply to 
try to see things and write notes on them. 

Nowadays, when every school has, or should 
have, its nature class, we find children scarcely 
out of the kindergarten who know more about 
our wild birds and flowers than the great 
majority of the grown-up people to whom 
nature study was an unknown thing when 
they were young. To foster this desire in 





* Nature and the Camera. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, N. Y.: 
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children to know more of the life about them 
is one’s duty, for not only is there great pleasure 
to be derived from such knowledge and health- 
ful exercise in the search of material, but 
knowing something about the birds, trees, or 
insects enables them throughout ‘life to work 
intelligently for the preservation of that which 
needs protection. Game laws would be re- 
spected more generally if people would only 
realize what they mean. The senseless and 
wanton killing of animal life that goes on 
all around us would not be tolerated if there 
were more knowledge of the value of such life. 
How often do we see people kill hawks, think- 
ing that they-are doing a good deed, just as the 
various Christian sects burned or otherwise 
killed one another in days gone by, fully 
believing that such acts were for the good of 
the world. Let the man who kills a hawk, or 
even a snake, first inquire into the habits of 
that particular kind of hawk or snake and, 
usually, he will find that by killing it he will 
be doing harm to his own interests. 

So it will be seen that there is much to be 
gained by encouraging the study of nature in 
any or all her forms, and, as has already been 
said, there is nothing that will give the beginner 
an interest in the subject any more quickly or 























PHOTOGRAPHING BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 


with greater certainty than the camera. Nearly 
every one, young or old, possesses some variety 
of camera, and yet so few ever attempt the 
portrayal of anything save people and views! 
Let them direct their energies toward photo- 
graphing the details of almost any common 
object in nature, and they will be astonished 
to find how much there is to interest them in 
that object. Take a photograph of a land- 
scape, and even though it may be beautiful, it 
is, after all, much like hundreds of other land- 
scapes. But take any one of the objects 
represented in the view, such as the different 
grasses, the flowers, or the trees, and how much 
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such as those used in pruning trees, are best 
adapted to this use. If atwig has to be cut, 
darken the white end with some wet earth 
that it may not show in the photograph, or, 
better still, arrange a leaf in sucha way that 
the cut-off end may be hidden. Almost every 
variety of nest requires some special method 
of treatment. 


NESTS CONTAINING YOUNG BIRDS 


More interesting, but far less satisfactory, 
is photographing nests containing young birds. 
Occasionally we happen to obtain really good 
results, but take it all in all, the pictures of 
the young birds in 





more interesting would 
they be if well photo- 
graphed in! detail. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A 
NEST 


Photographing a 
nest, though not diffi- 
cult except in certain 
peculiar cases, calls for 
a considerable degree 
of artistic sense, for so 
much depends on the 
composition of the sub- 
ject and on the light- 
ing. A nest properly 
lighted makes a 
beautiful picture, one 
that calls for the ad- 
miration of all who see 
it. But look at a 
photograph of the, 
same nest taken with- 
out the slightest re- 
gard to the lighting, 
and it is absolutely 
uninteresting, at any 
rate from a pictorial 
point of view. Another 
thing to be borne in 
mind is the arranging of the surroundings. 
It is frequently necessary to remove some 
of the small branches and leaves that the 
nest may be seen to better advantage. In 
doing this the greatest care must be observed. 
The cutting away of much of the surrounding 
vegetation would leave the nest unprotected. 
It is therefore advisable to resort to tying back 
the branches that form the principal obstruc- 
tion, cutting away only the smaller twigs or 
leaves. Don’t break these twigs, for in doing 
sO you are very apt to shake the nest, and 
perhaps loosen it from its support. Cutters, 
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their nests, especially 
‘ the smaller ones, are 
very disappointing. 
The reasons are ob- 
vious, but difficult to 
overcome. To begin 
with, very young birds 
are in constant motion, 
and this motion is 
fairly rapid; when at 
rest it is due only to 
the respiration, but 
when their heads are 
raised they tremble 
violently, owing no 
doubt to the weakness 
of their muscles. 
Therefore, all photo- 
graphs should be made 
with a very short ex- 
posure, if sharpness of 
outline is desired. Of 
course this means that 
the lens must be used 
wide open or nearly so, 
with the resulting lack 
of depth of focus. 
When the young birds 
are asleep or are rest- 
ing they huddle together so closely that 
one cannot be distinguished from the other, 
and the photograph simply shows a mass 
that might be almost anything. This applies 
more particularly to small birds up to 
the size of the robin. With the larger birds 
this difficulty is far less noticeable. 

In photographing small birds’ nests con- 
taining very young birds, arrange the camera 
so that the nest shows in the desired position, 
and focus on the inside of the nearrim. When 
all is ready and the shutter set to about one- 
fifth or one-twenty-fifth of a second, make a 




















YOUNG CROWS IN NEST 


noise or tap the branch near the nest, and 
instantly all the youngsters will raise their 
heads and open their mouths, ready for food. 
Usually the slightest vibration near the nest 
will cause them todothis. While the heads are 
up is perhaps the most satisfactory time for 
making the exposure, as it shows the birds in 
detail. When they lower their heads, and before 
they settle themselves in a mass, is also a good 
time, particularly so if they rest their heads 
on the edge of the nest. Sunlight is almost 
essential for these young-bird photographs, 
but great care must be taken not to have the 
shadows too dense. 


THE NEST WITH THE SITTING BIRD 


Now we begin to realize the marked individu- 
ality of birds and to learn how this individu- 
ality affects our work. If the bird photogra- 
pher commenced this branch of the art by 
attempting to portray a yellow-breasted chat or 
acrow on her nest, he might, were he not of a 
very persevering nature, give up forever any 
hope of success. And, on the other hand, should 
he choose for his first experiment a bird such as 
the wood-thrush, he would underestimate the 
difficulties and have an entirely wrong idea of 
bird-on-the-nest photography. The actual 
photographing of the sitting bird is in itself a 
most easy task 77 the bird is willing, but how 
much depends on that zf will be readily appre- 
ciated by the time one has made two or three at- 
tempts to secure such pictures. The first thing to 
do in order to insure success is to become friends 
with the bird; let her become accustomed to 
your presence, then gradually introduce the 
camera, first placing it at some distance from 
the nest, then gradually bringing it nearer. 
The chances of success are far greater during 
the first few days after the young are hatched 
than when there are only eggs; for, as you 
well know. a bird will often abandon her eggs 
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upon very small provocation, while she will 
seldom leave the young so long as they are 
alive and need her help. 

From photographing the parent bird sitting 
peacefully on her nest to the task of portraying 
the same bird standing nervously on the edge 
of the nest or on a near-by twig, while the young 
hold up their unsteady heads in anticipation 
of a meal, is but a step on.the photographic 
ladder; it is a difficult step, however, for the 
obstacles are many and not over-easily mas- 
tered. Apart from what we might term the 
natural difficulties, such as the stalking of the 
bird and getting the camera within suitable 
range, there is the question of light, for usually 
instantaneous exposures are necessary. Now 
we all know that most birds build their nests 
in shaded places, places chosen without the 
slightest regard to the needs of the bird photog- 
rapher, and in these shady places an instanta- 
neous photograph is practically an impossi- 
bility. 

To anyone who has not had experience with 
birds, it would seem an easy matter to coax 
the parent bird to the nest when the young are 
there to act as a lure. The camera, one 
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imagines, would be utterly disregarded. But 
such does not happen to be the case, that is to 
say, it is not the rule. Certain birds, such as 
the yellow-breasted chat or the crow, cannot, 
according to my own experience, be enticed to 
the nest, and I fully believe that the crow 
would allow its young to die of starvation 
rather than visit the nest while the camera is 
anywhere near. Many birds, such as the blue- 
winged warbler, the wood-thrush, the chicka- 
dee, and others, display very little fearof either 
the camera or the man when their young need 
attention, so for this reason they are the most 
suitable subjects to practise on, 


YOUNG CRESTED FLYCATCHERS 


AFTER LEAVING THE NEST 


Photographing bird families after they have 
once left their nests we count the most delight- 
ful part of bird photography, the one which 
has the greatest possibilities and perhaps the 
greatest amount of difficulties to be overcome; 
that is to say, if we do it openly, without mak- 
ing use of any method of concealment. By 
doing it openly we come in personal contact 
with the birds, and we learn that they are not 
so wild as generally supposed. If they see 
that no harm befalls their young through our 
presence, they will frequently lose all fear 
and perch on our hands and shoulders. This 
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YOUNG CRESTED FLYCATCHERS READY FOR FOOD 














is, of course, true only of certain birds. Of 
those that I have tried to induce to come to 
me, I have had the greatest success with blue- 
winged warblers, worm-eating warblers, chick- 
adees, and chipping sparrows. In every 
instance they have shown an utter fearlessness 
and have come to me even though I happened 
to be moving. With some other birds 1 have 
had more or less success, and with others, such 
as the chewinks, red-winged blackbirds, and 
yellow-breasted chats, I have so far had nothing 
but failure. 

The most difficult and most  discour- 
aging branch of photography is that 
which deals with the wild adult 
bird at any other than the nesting 
period. Seldom do we find a bird in 
its free state that will allow us to ap- 
proach to within the desired distance. 
Unless we use a telephone lens we must 
be within five or six feet of any of the 
smaller birds, if we wish the bird to be 
an appreciable size. At ten feet a robin 
is a very small object when seen through 
a lens of nine-inch focus, and yet it is 
not often that we have the opportunity 
of making an exposure at even that dis- 
tance, while larger birds are still more 
difficult to approach, in proportion to 
their size. There are times, as, for 
example, when the ground is covered 
with snow, when, through the scarcity 
of food, birds will allow of a near ap- 
proach. Photographs can then be 
made with good results and with com- 
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paratively little difficulty. The white 
of the snow reflects so much light that 
very short exposures maybe made, 
and the lack of strong coloring and 
usually the absence of dark shadows 
are all to the advantage of the photog- 
rapher. 

Decoys in the form of food will at- 
tract many kinds of birds, and some 
will become regular visitors where food 
is habitually placed, and will gradually 
become very tame. A piece of meat or 
suet secured to a branch will tempt some 
species, while bread crumbs or seed 
thrown on the ground will attract others. 
Still another good bait is a cocoanut, 
broken in half and hung in a convenient 
place. 

Some birds may at times be coaxed 
to a convenient site for photographing 
by the presence of a mounted owl, but 
this plan works best during the nesting 
season. 

Throughout this work the bird photographer 
must be quick to avail himself of favorable 
conditions, and ready to overcome the endless 
difficulties which will at one time or another 
beset his path. The powers of resource, com- 
bined with patience, have more to do with the 
success of the work than the following of rules 
andformulas. The truest proverb to be borne 
in mind by the bird photographer is that ‘‘ ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” Being 
always ready with expedients does much to 
insure success. 
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A Sculptor 


of Statuettes 








Dr. Charles Waldstein, the eminent English 
authority on Fine Art, some time ago declared, 


. inalecture given at Cambridge, that in the nine- 


teenth century sculpture awakened its range 
of subjects for presentation and that now not 
only nature but the whole of thought, past 
and present, is claimed to be within the range 
of the artist. A survey of the field of modern 
sculpture fully justifies this statement. 

Of the two arts, 
painting and sculp- 
ture, the former has 
always been the more 
expressive,*due to its 
greater ability for 
portraying color, 
feeling and tone. The 
warm tints of the 
brush are more adap- 
table to the expression 
of thought than are 
marble or _ bronze. 
Lately, however, at- 
tempts have been 
made, and with much 
success, to apply color 
and to combine dif- 
ferent materials in 
works of sculpture in 
order to give that 
truthfulness to life 
that has always char- 
acterized the canvas. 
And as in France the 
battle for naturalism 
in painting was fought 

Vand won, so too, in 
that country has the 
more recent struggle 
for naturalism in 
sculpture been waged 
and triumphed. What Degas, Manet and 
Monet did for painting, have Jouffroy, 
Falguiére and Rodin done for the plastic arts, 
and sculpture of to-day is slowly evolving from 
classic influence and is becoming more identi- 
fied with the expressions of modern life. 


A phase of this modern expression is to be 
seen in the field of the statuette—a field at once 
very new and at the same time very old. The 
layman in matters of art generally associates 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER 


with the ancients only those white-limbed 
figures which the Greeks, with chisel in hand, 
hewed out of the marble and gave to the world 
in the figure of a Hermes or an Apollo to attest 
for all time to the work of man’s hand and 
brain. But the Greek had other tools than the 
chisel. With the graver, the hammer, and his 
tools of wood or bone he fashioned the clay of 
the river bed into small figures of deathless 
grace and charm. 
And so beautiful did 
he make them that he 
gave them as play- 
things to his dead, 
and buried them in 
the tombs of his 
elders on the hillsides 
of Boeotia and else- 
where. There they 
slept for ages until the 
pick of the archzolo- 
gist and the excava- 
tor on the yellow 
hillsides by Tanagra 
awakened them toa 
new day and brought 
them forth ‘‘ with the 
faint gold and the 
fading crimson still 
lingering about hair 
and lipsand raiment.”’ 

Influenced by these 
Tanagra figurines— 
these Grecian terra- 
cottas—sculptors of 
to-day have sought 
to portray the human- 
figure clothed and 
adorned in the rai- 
ment of modern life. 
The garb is different, 
it is true, but underneath the draperies 
breathe the cadence and symphony of line 
that characterize the human form. The 
transitions of civilization and the sweep of 
generations revolutionize social forms and 
fashions, but nature remains ever the same. 
And the human figure to-day is no less beauti- 
ful than it was yesterday when Phidias or 
Praxiteles fashioned it in marble. 

In America, art is far in advance of those 
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A GIRL READING 
other phases of culture which have been synon- 
ymous with that hobbledehoy period which 
happily we are fast outgrowing. American 
sculpture has attained a recognized position in 
the world of art. In this country, too, the 
Tanagra figurines have found their disciples, 
and the statuette emphasizing those character- 
istics common to our present civilization has 
found its place. In this field, the work of 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh has elicited much favor- 
able notice and criticism. In fine, it may be 
said that she is the only American sculptor 
who has been especially identified with this 
genre of expression. 

Mrs. Vonnoh was born in St. Louis. Her 
school years were passed in Chicago, at the Art 
Institute there. It was there that she first 
began her modelings in clay which later were 
to become so intimately associated with her 
name. Her first statuettes and portrait mod- 
els were executed for her friends and were ad- 
mirable, considering the age and education of 
the sculptor. But it was not until the National 
Sculptors’ Exhibition of 1896, that Mrs. Von- 
noh became known to the general public of 
New York. This preceded her departure for 
Europe, where she spent two years, not in 
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study, but in traveling and enlarging her men- 
tal horizon. In Paris she formed the friend- 
ship of Rodin. She was influenced by the 
realistic French school, and later by the more 
rounded and softer modeling of the Italians. 
Upon her return to this country, Mrs. Vonnoh 
took up her permanent residence in New York 
—the art center of the country. 

It would be useless and unprofitable to com- 
pare Mrs. Vonnoh with other American sculp- 
tors, because her work occupies its own special 
and well-defined place, just as the works of 
Partridge, Saint-Gaudens, French, Barnard and 
MacMonnies have their own respective char- 
acteristics sharply drawn and accentuated. In 
her own field—the field of the statuette—Mrs. 
Vonnoh has no superiors in this country. 

Mrs. Vonnoh’s work is decidedly feminine in 
treatment. Her specialty is the modern 
woman adorned with the garments character- 
istic of her sex. Her poses are always sym- 
pathetic and marked by artistic ability. The 
pose of ‘‘The Young Mother”’ is delightful in 
its naturalism and simplicity. The spirit of 
maternity breathes in every line. The pose 
and expression of the ‘‘Girl Reading”’ and the 
graceful poise to ‘‘The Dancing Girl"’ are also 
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very admirable. She rarely makes errors in 
her proportions, and there is a grace and ease 
to her work which stamps it as the product of a 
well-trained hand. ‘‘The Portrait of a Young 
Lady’ is characteristicof this. Like the workof 
most women, her creations are impressionistic 
and suggestive of character. Sometimes she 
uses a touch of color with much success in her 
statuettes. This is done so delicately, how- 
ever, and with such a keen sense of discrimina- 
tion that it in no wise detracts from their 
artistic result. 

Mrs. Vonnoh has by no means confined her- 
self to statuettes. Some of her busts, notably 
the heroic one of 
Major General Craw- 
ford, for the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment in Philadelphia, 
evince a firm grasp 
of technique and a 
truthfulness to like- 
ness in this branch 
of the sculptor’s art. 
Her child — studies, 
too, are excellent. 
The bust ‘‘ Mildred” 
and the study group 
‘‘Twin Sisters’ are 
delightful in their 
simplicity and grace. 
Among the best and 
most characteristic 
examples of Mrs. Von- 
noh’s work, besides 
those already cited, 
may be mentioned 
‘‘Mademoiselle,” 
‘‘Day Dreams,’ the 
statuette of Maude 
Adams, and the half- 
length of Julia Mar- 
lowe. 

From the Paris Exposition, the Tennessee 
Centennial, the Buffalo Exposition, and else- 
where, Mrs. Vonnoh has received medals and 
honors. She is a member of the National 
Sculpture Society, a distinction awarded to 
very few women. 


It has been said that keen observation, 
strong dramatic power, and quick comprehen- 
sion characterize the work of Mrs. Vonnoh. 
With the exception of dramatic power, this is 
all very true. She lacks the dramatic expres- 
sion and ruggedness of the Frenchman, Auguste 
Rodin; of the Belgian, Constantin Meunier; and 
of the German, Max Klinger. Her work is of 
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a different genre and makes its appeal through 
more graceful and delicate channels. It nearly 
approaches the witchery and sympathetic 
touch of the Russian, Paul Troubetzkoy. 

Mrs. Vonnoh’s work cannot be character- 
ized by the sweep and rush of majestic lines, 
or by the feeling of great and unconscious 
powers to be seen in the marble monsters in 
the Louvre or at the Luxembourg, because 
she suffers from the penalty of sex, and 
because, moreover, sculpture is decidedly a 
masculine art. To say this, is by no means 
to declare that the work of Mrs. Vonnoh or 
that of any woman suffers in consequence. 
Just as in life, 
women are pre-emi- 
nent in those quali- 
ties of sympathy and 
of subtle and sugges- 
tive modes of 
thought, so, too, they 
bring to the work of 
their brains and 
hands those very 
same characteristics 
which lift it higher, 
as a rule, than the 
work of man, and 
which give it that 
delicacy of touch 
that is so supremely 
representative of 
their personality. 

The work of Mrs. 
Vonnoh adequately 
mirrors and _ inter- 
prets the femininity 
of her sex. Those 
characteristics which 
we love to associate 
with woman are all 
portrayedinit. Art 
is always art, no 
matter wherein its responsibilities and origins 
lie, but when art largely associated with 
masculine endeavor finds such a clever and 
charming exponent as in Mrs. Vonnoh, it is 
both timely and graceful to call attention to 
the fact. 

In literature it is a common expression that 
le style—c’est l'homme. In the domain of 
sculpture this is just as true. The work ofevery 
artist is his own shadow, and nobody can step 
off his shadow, can escape from his own 
personality. The personality of Mrs. Vonnoh 
is as pleasing as her art. She is intensely in- 
terested in her work and in all things pertain- 
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ing to it. Her interest is not entirely devoted 
to her own especial field but is catholic. Inher 
studio at Chicago were accustomed to gather 
men and women distinguished in different 
phases of artistic life and endeavor. The 
world of art is not narrow or limited, and 
recognizes ability in all its many manifesta- 
tions. We are all Bohemians and we all love 
to linger for inspiration and encouragement 
at those half-way houses that dot the long 
road which leads to Prague. 

The reason that the work of Mrs. V@nnoh, 
or, for that matter, the work of any American 
sculptor, is not known as well in this country 
as it should be is due to the fact that the 
sculptor’s art does not hold the same place 
among us as it does among foreign and more 
artistic peoples. It is not because art with us 
has not reached the full flower of its develop- 
ment as it has done abroad, but rather because 
the same official and public recognition is not 
given it here as it is there. In France, for 
instance, the State financially encourages its 
artists and sculptors. The people go to see 
their work and are ever ready to recognize 
talent. The Latin nations are passionately 
fond of art, and a new play, a new book, a 
new canvas or a new piece of sculpture has as 
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much importance in their eyes as some big 
question of state policy. And those who are 
responsible for these things become the house- 
hoid gods of the nation. In this country the 
opposite of all this is evident. We are in too 
great a hurry chasing those phantoms of 
material success and position to take time in 
developing our culture and esthetic wants. 
We have our art schools and academies it is 
true, but art needs something more than that 
to make it a really vital force in the life of 
the nation. It needs the support of the 
people. It demands that the name of a great 
artist, no matter in what his work concerns 
itself, should be just as well known as the 
name of any great political leader, statesman, 
or philanthropist. Above all it needs the en- 
couraging symphathy of the government— 
a government that will not only bestow med- 
als but that will buy, both in the interest of 
the artist and also in the interest of the 
country. When public opinion in this country 
is awakened to that necessity, American Art 
will take the place that it rightly commands. 
In that place, the work of Mrs. Vonnoh will 
hold a position commensurate with her talent 
and one worthily and deservedly acquired. 
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In Pursuit 








of Old English 


— By Jean Webster * 











‘‘Hello, Patty! Have you read the bulletin- 
board this morning?’’ called Cathy Fair, as she 
caught up with Patty on the way home from 
a third-hour recitation. 

‘‘No,” said Patty; ‘‘I think it’s a bad habit. 
You see too many unpleasant things there.’’ 

‘‘ Well, there’s certainly an unpleasant one 
to-day. Miss Skelling wishes the Old English 
class to be provided with writing materials this 
afternoon.” 

Patty stopped with a groan. 
absolutely abominable to give 
an examination without a 
word of warning.” 

“Not an examination,” 
quoted Cathy; “‘just a ‘little 
test to see how much you 
know.” 

“T don’t know a thing,” 
wailed Patty; ‘‘not a blessed 
thing.” 

‘* Nonsense, Patty; youknow 
more than anyone else in the 
class.”’ 

‘‘Bluff—it’s all pure bluff. 
I come in strong on the literary 
criticism and the general dis- 
cussions, and she never realizes 
that I don’t know a word of 
the grammar.” 

““You’ve got two hours. 
You can cut your classes and 
review it up.” 

‘‘Two hours!”’ said Patty, 
sadly. ‘‘I need two days. 
I’ve never learned it, I tell 
you. The Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar isa thing no mortal can 
carry in his head, and I thought 
I might as well wait and learn it before ex- 
aminations.”’ 

“I don’t wish to appear unfeeling, ’’ laughed 
Cathy, ‘‘but I should say, my dear, that it 
serves you right.”’ 

“Oh, I dare say,’”’ said Patty. ‘‘ You are as 
bad as Priscilla;’? and she trailed gloomily 
homeward. 

She found her friends reviewing biology and 


“‘T think it’s 





* From When Patty Went to College. Jean Webster, N. Y.: 
The Century Co. Copyright, 1903, by the Century Co. 





PATTY 


eating olives. ‘‘Have one?’’ asked Lucille 
Carter, who, provided with a hatpin by way of 
fork, was presiding over the bottle for the 
moment. ; 

‘“‘No, thanks,’’ returned Patty, in the tone 
of one who has exhausted life and longs for 
death. 

‘“What’s the matter?’’ inquired Priscilla. 
‘“You don’t mean to say that woman has given 
you another special topic?”’ 

‘Worse than that!’’ and Patty laid bare the 
tragedy. 

A sympathetic silence fol- 
lowed; they realized that while 
she was, perhaps, not strictly 
deserving of sympathy, still 
her impending fate was of the 
kind that might overtake any- 
one. 

“You know, Pris,” said 
Patty, miserably, ‘‘that I 
simply can’t pass.” 

“No,” said Priscilla, sooth- 
“I don’t believe you 


“T shall flunk flat—abso- 
lutely flat. Miss Skelling will 
never have any confidence in 
|} me again, and will make me 

’ recite every bit of grammar 
for the rest of the semester.” 

‘‘T should think you’d cut,” 
ventured Georgie; that being, 
in her opinion, the most 
obvious method of escaping an 
examination. 

“T can’t. I just met Mis:s& 
Skelling in the hall five 
minutes before the blow fell 
and she knows I’m alive and able to be about; 
besides, the class meets again to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I’d have to cram all night or cut that 
too.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you go to Miss Skelling and 
frankly explain the situation,”’ suggested Lu- 
cille the virtuous, ‘‘and ask her to let you off 
for a day or two? She would like you all the 
better for it.” 

‘‘ Will you listen to the guileless babe!’’ said 
Patty. ‘‘ What is there to explain, may I ask? 
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I can’t very well tell her that I prefer not to 
learn the lessons as she gives them out, but 
think it easier to wait and cram them up at one 
fell swoop, just before examinations. That 
would ingratiate myself in her favor!”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s your own fault,” said Priscilla. 

Patty groaned. ‘I was just waiting to hear 
you say that! You always do.” 

‘It’s always true. Where are you going?”’ 
as Patty started for the door. 

“T am going,’ said Patty, ‘“‘to ask Mrs. 
Richards to give me a new room-mate; one 


who will understand and appreciate me, and 
sympathize with my afflictions.’ 

Patty walked gloomily down the corridor, 
Her way led past the door 


, 


lost in meditation. 
of the doctor’s 
office, which 
was standing 
invitingly 


open. Three 
or four girls | 
were sitting 
around the 
room, lavgh- 


ing and talk- 
ing—and wait- 
ing their # 
turns. Patty 
glanced in, 
and a radiant j 
smile sud-| 
denly light- 
ened her face, \ 
but it was in- 
stantly re- 
placed by a 
look of settled 
sadness. She 
walked in and 
dropped.into an arm-chair with a sigh. 

‘“What’s the matter, Patty? You look as if 
you had melancholia.”’ 

Patty smiled apathetically. ‘‘ Not quite so 
bad as that,’’ she murmured, and leaned back 
and closed her eyes. 

‘““Next,”’ said the doctor from the doorway; 
but as she caught sight of Patty she walked 
over and shook her arm. ‘‘Is this Patty 
Wyatt? What isthe matter with you, child?”’ 

Patty opened her eyes with astart. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,’’ she said; ‘‘I’m just a little tired.” 

‘“Come in here with me.”’ 

“It’s not my turn,’ objected Patty. 

‘““That makes no difference,’ returned the 
doctor. 

Patty dropped limply into the consulting chair. 





‘* WHAT'S THE MATTER, PATTY?”’ 
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‘“‘Let me see your tongue. Um-m—isn’t 
coated very much. Your pulse seems regular, 
though possibly a trifle feverish, Have you 
been working hard?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think I’ve been working any harder 
than usual,” said Patty, truthfully. 

‘Sitting up late nights?”’ 

Patty considered. ‘‘I was up rather late 
twice last week,’’ she confessed. 

“If you girls persist in studying until all 
hours of the night, I don’t know what we doc- 
tors can do.” 

Patty did not think it necessary to explain 
that it was a Welsh-rabbit party on each occa- 
sion, so she merely sighed and looked out of the 
window. 

“Is your ap- 
petite good?” 

“Yes, ’’said 
Patty, in a 
tone which be- 
lied the words; 
“it seems to 
\ be very good.” 
= “Um-m,’’ 
said the doc- 
tor. 

“I’m just a 
little tired,” 
pursued Pat- 
ty, “but I 
think I shall 
be all right as 
soon asI geta 
chance to rest. 
Perhaps I 
need a tonic,”’ 
, she suggested. 

‘* You'd bet- 

ter stay out 
of classes for a day or two and get thoroughly 
rested.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ said Patty, in evident perturba- 
tion. ‘‘Our room is so full of girls all the time 
that it’s really more restful to go to classes; 
and, besides, I can’t stay out just now.” 

“Why not?’’ demanded the doctor, sus- 
piciously, 

‘‘Well,” said Patty, a trifle reluctantly, “I 
have a good deal to do. I’ve got to cram for 
an examination, and—”’ 

The word ‘‘cram”’ was to the doctor as a red 
rag to a bull. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ she ejaculated. 
‘‘I know what I shall do with you. You are 
going right over to the infirmary for a few 
days—”’ 

“Oh, doctor!’’ Patty pleaded, with tears in 
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her eyes, ‘‘there’s truly nothing the matter 
with me, and I’ve gotto take that examination.”’ 

‘*What examination is it?”’ 

‘“‘Old English—Miss Skelling.”’ 

‘**T will see Miss Skelling myself,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘and explain that you cannot take the 
examination until you come out. And now,” 
she added, making a note of Patty’s case, ‘‘I 
will have you put in the convalescent ward, and 
we will try the rest cure for a few days, and 
feed you up on chicken-broth and egg-nog, and 
see if we can get that appetite back.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Patty, with the resigned 
’ air of one who has given up struggling against 
the inevitable. 

‘“‘T like to see you take an interest in your 
work,’’ added the doctor, kindly; ‘‘but you 
must always remember, my dear, that health 
is the first consideration.” 

Patty returned to the study and executed an 
impromptu dance in the middle of the floor. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ exclaimed Priscilla. 
‘‘Are you crazy?” 

‘“‘No,” said Patty; ‘‘only ill.” And she 
went into her bedroom and began slinging 
things into a dress-suit case. 

Priscilla stood in the doorway and watched 
her in amazement. ‘‘Are you going to New 
York?” she asked. 

‘““No,”’ said Patty; ‘‘to the infirmary.” 

‘“‘Patty Wyatt, you’re a wretched little 
hypocrite!” 

“Not at all,” said Patty, cheerfully. ‘‘I 
didn’t ask to go, but the doctor simply insisted. 
I told her I had an examination, but she said 
it didn’t make any difference; health must be 
the first consideration.”’ 

‘‘What’s in that bottle?” 
cilla. 

‘“‘That’s for my appetite,’’ said Patty, with 
a grin; ‘‘the doctor hopes to improve it. I 
didn’t like to discourage her, but I don’t much 
believe she can.’”” She dropped an Old English 
grammar and a copy of ‘‘Beowulf’’ into her 
suit-case. 

‘“‘They won’t let you study,” said Priscilla. 

““T shall not ask them,” said Patty. ‘‘Good- 
by. Tell the girls to drop in occasionally and 
see me in my incarceration. Visiting hour 
from five to six.’”” She stuck her head in again. 
“If anyone wants to send violets, I think they 
might cheer me up.” 


demanded Pris- 


The next afternoon Georgie and Priscilla 
presented themselves at the infirmary, and 
were met at the door by the austere figure of 
‘“‘T will see if Miss Wyatt is 


the head nurée. 
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awake,” she said, dubiously, ‘‘but I am afraid 
you will excite her; she’s to be kept very 
quiet.”’ 

“Oh, no; we’ll do her good,’”’ remonstrated 
Georgie; and the two girls tiptoed in after the 
nurse. 

The convalescent ward was a large, airy 
room, furnished in green and white, with four 
or five beds, each surrounded with brass poles 
and curtains. Patty was lying in one of the 
corner beds near a window, propped up on pil- 
lows, with her hair tumbled about her face, and 
a table beside her covered with flowers and 
glasses of medicine. This elaborate parapher- 
nalia of sickness created a momentary illusion 
in the minds of the visitors. Priscilla ran to 
the bedside and dropped on her knees beside 
her invalid room-mate. 

‘*Patty, dear,”’ she said, anxiously; ‘‘how 
do you feel?”’ 

A seraphic smile spread over Patty’s face. 
“I’ve been able to take a little nourishment 
to-day,”’ she said. : 

‘*Patty, you’re a scandalous humbug! Who 
gave you those violets? ‘With love, from 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere’ —that blessed fresh- 
man!—and you’ve borrowed every drop of 
alcohol the poor child ever thought of owning. 
And whom are those roses from? Miss Skell- 
ing! Patty, you ought to be ashamed.” 

Patty had the grace to blush slightly: “I 
was a trifle embarrassed,’’ she admitted; ‘‘ but 
when I reflected upon how sorry she would 
have been to find out how little I knew, and 
how glad she will be to find out how much I 
know, my conscience was appeased.” 

‘Have you been studying?”’ asked Georgie. 

“Studying,” Patty lifted up the corner of her 
pillow and exhibited a blue book. ‘Two days 
more of this, and I shall be the chief authority 
in America on Anglo-Saxon roots.” 

‘‘How do you manage it?” 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Patty, ‘‘when the rest-hour be- 
gins I lie down and shut my eyes, and they tip-* 
toe over and look at me, and whisper, ‘she’s 
asleep,’ and softly draw the curtains around 
the bed; and I get out the book and put in two 
solid hours of irregular verbs, and am still 
sleeping when they come to look at me. 
They’re perfectly astonished at the amount | 
sleep. I heard the nurse telling the doctor 
that she didn’t believe I’d had any sleep for a 
month. And the worst of it is,’’ she added, 
‘‘that I am tired, whether you believe it or not, 


_and I should just love to stay over here and 


sleep all day if I weren’t so beastly conscien- 
tious about that old grammar.” 
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‘‘Poor Patty! laughed Georgie. ‘‘She will 
be imposing on herself next, as well as on the 
whole college.” 

Friday morning Patty returned to the world. 

““How’s Old English?’’ inquired Priscilla. 

‘“‘Very well, thank you. It was something 
of a cram, but I think I know that grammar by 
heart, from the preface to the index.’’ 

‘“You’re back in all your other work. Do 
you think it paid?”’ 

‘‘That remains to be seen,”’ laughed Patty. 

She knocked on Miss Skelling’s door, and, 
after the first polite greetings, stated her er- 
rand: ‘‘I should like, if it is convenient for you, 
to take the examination I missed.” 

‘‘Do you feel able to take it to-day?” 

‘I feel much better able to take it to-day 
than I did on Tuesday.” 

Miss Skelling smiled kindly. ‘‘You have 
done very good work in Old English this sem- 
ester, Miss Wyatt, and I should not ask you to 
take the examination at all if I thought it 
would be fair to the rest of the class.” 

“Fair to the rest of the class?’’ Patty 
looked a trifle blank; she had not considered 
this aspect of the question, and a slow red flush 
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crept over her face. She hesitated a moment. 
and rose uncertainly. ‘‘When it comes to 
that, Miss Skelling,”’ she confessed, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
it wouldn’t be quite fair to the rest of the class 
for me to take it.” 

Miss Skelling did not understand. ‘But, 
Miss Wyatt,”’ she expostulated, in a puzzled 
tone; ‘‘ it was not difficult. I am sure you 
could pass.”’ 

Patty smiled. ‘‘I am sure I could, Miss 
Skelling. I don’t believe you could ask mea 
question that I couldn’t answer. But the 
point is that it’s all learned since Tuesday. 
The doctor was laboring under a little delusion 
—very natural under the circumstances—when 
she sent me to the infirmary, and I spent my 
time there studying.” 

‘‘But, Miss Wyatt, this is very unusual. I 
shall not know how to mark you,” Miss Skell- 
ing murmured in some distress. 

‘‘Oh, mark me zero,”’ said Patty, cheerfully. 
‘Tt doesn’t matter in the least—I know such a 
lot that I’ll get through on the finals. Good- 
by; I’m sorry to have troubled you.”” And 
she closed the door and turned thoughtfully 
homeward. 
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Perfume of Flowers 
Blanchon* 











A delicate caress to the nostrils—that is 
perfume. A little too much—that is odor. 
Herein lies a fine distinction. After color, odor 
presents the most important allurement in at- 
tracting insects who visit flowers and who 
unconsciously fertilize them. 

All plants exhale an aroma, but this aroma, 
which is produced by molecules of an extreme 
tenuity, does not always reside in the flower. 
Sometimes it arises from the wood, as in sandal- 
wood, sometimes from the bark, as in cinnamon. 
Frequently it is in the root where it is born, as 
in the iris, or in the leaf, as in citron or thyme. 
In general, it is the flower which is odorous, 
but often also the odor arises from the fruit or 
the seed, and sometimes from all, as in the case 
of the orange tree. The flower gives essence 
of neroli, from the rind essence of Portugal, 
from the leaves essence of petit grain, 


*From La Revue. 


In the flower, odor often is substituted for 
color,and in many cases flowers the most insig- 
nificant in regard to color are the most odor- 
ous, while those most brilliantly colored are 
inodorous. From another standpoint, especi- 
ally among the cultivated plants in our gardens, 
bright colors are associated with the sweetest 
perfumes, such as in roses, carnations, and in 
so many others. 

The classification of flower odors has enticed 
many investigators. In 1873, Delpino dis- 
tinguished two principal groups—the sym- 
pathetic and the idiopathetic (averse), which 
he arranged in five classes. 

Delpino designated as sympathetic odors, 
those which are more or less agreeable to the 
greatest number of insects (bees, flies, beetles) 
and to man. He designated as averse odors, 
those which are sympathetic to a few animals 
and consequently antipathetic to a very large 
number. 
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I. SYMPATHETIC ODORS. 
FIRST CLASS—DELICATE ODORS. 

Odor of jasmin—jasmin, gardenia, four-angled 

anemone, etc. 

Odor of narcissus—narcissus, heliotrope, etc. 

Odor of mignonette—mignonette, etc. 

Odor of hyacinth—hyacinth, moon-wort, etc. 

Odor of lily—white lily, May lily, etc. 

Odor of water-lily—white and yellow water- 

lily, flowers of the date tree, etc. 

Odor of genet—genet, orchis, etc. 

Odor of violet—violet, wallflower, etc. 

g Odor of wax and of honey—comfrey, maple 
tree, dog’s-bane, fly-catchers, etc. 

10 Odor of whitethorn—whitethorn, flowers of the 
white garlic, spirées, etc. 

11 Odor of ambrosia or of rose—field rose, muscat- 
rose, green rose bush, peony, five-stemmed 
burnet, etc. 

12 Odor of balsam—sword-grass. 

13 Odor of hay—dracaena, heliotrope of India, etc. 

14 Odor of orange—orange tree, large-flowered 
magnolia, etc. 

15 Odor of musk—night shade. Winter-cherry. 

16 Odor of acacia—leguminous false acacia. 

17 Odor of coriander—orchis stanhopea, gloxinia, 
etc. 

SECOND CLASS—AROMATIC ODORS. 

18 Odor of carnation—carnation, alstrameriae, etc. 

Odor of vanilla—heliotrope of Peru, large- 

flowered torch-thistle. 

20 Odor of cinnamon—maxillary orchis. 

21 Odor of nutmeg—anonaceae. 

22 Odor of laurel—Japanese anise. 

THIRD CLASS—FRUIT ODORS. 

23 Odor of banana—magnolia fuscata, odorous 
calycanthe. 

24 Odor of apricot—frangipani. 

25 Odor of pineapple—Victoria water-lilly, odorous 
colocasia. 

26 Odor of turnip—cierge de Napoleon. 


II. IDIOPATHETIC ODORS. 
FOURTH CLASS—FETID ODORS. 
27 Odor of the elder tree—elder tree, pigaman 
orchis. 
28—Odor of goat’s-beard—mascula orchis, valerian. 
29 Odor of punatse—larkspur. 
30 Odor of scarab—whitethorn, hawthorn moun- 
tain ash. 
31 Odor of bitumen—iris viscaria. 
32 Odor of garlic—fetid pothos. 
33 Odor of rose—Aristolche de Bonpland. 
34 Odor of husk—poppy, three-lobed aristolchia. 
35 Odor of tobacco—large flowered aristolochia. 
36 Odor of rttodea—]Japanese rhodea. 
37 Odor of pea—gnolobe. 
38 Odor of fig—undulated ferraria. 
39 Odor of sperm—three-lobed asimina. 


. FIFTH CLASS—-NAUSEOUS ODORS. 


40 Putrid odor—warty spindle tree. 

41 Odor. of decayed fish—large-leafed aristolochia. 

42 Noxious odor—fetid skunk-cabbage. 

44 Cadaverous odor—wake-robin, large-flowered 
. Stapelia, etc. - epee ; 


Certain ‘investigators have gone further. 
They have discovered the music of odors. 
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Octaves of odors exist just as octaves of notes. 
Certain perfumes harmonize well together, like 
the strains of certain similar instruments. The 
odors of the almond, of the heliotrope, and of 
vanilla, harmoniously blend and produce al- 
most the same impression upon the nostrils. 
The bind weed, the orange rind and the ver- 
vain, also associated together, form a higher 
octave. The analogy of perfumes and of 
sounds is completed by the existence of odorous 
half-tones. For example: the rose has the red 
geranium as a half-tone. In bringing together 
odors of an animal origin, one may obtain 
odorous scales of which the following is an 
example: 


KEY OF SOL. KEY OF FPA. 


Fa civet. Re _ tuberose. 
Mi __vervain. Do rose. 

Re __ balm-mint. Si cinnamon. 
Do pineapple. La _tolu. 

Si seg Sol sweet peas. 
La _ lavender. Fa musk. 

Sol magnolia. Mi iris. 

Fa  ambergris. Re __heliotrope. 
Mi__cedra. Do geranium. 
Re bergamot Si carnation. 
Do jasmine. La Peru balm. 
Si pepper. Sol pergulaire. 
La_ Tonka bean. Fa castoreum. 
Sol _ seringa. Mi _rotang. 

Fa _—— Re __ clematis. 
Mi ortugal. Do _ sandal. 

Re _ milk of almonds. Si clove. 

Do camphor. La __storax. 

Si aurora. Sol frangipane. 
La _ fresh hay. Fa __ benzoin. 
Sol orange flower. Mi _ gillyflower. 
Ta ___tuberose. Re vanilla. 

Mi acacia. Do patchouli. 


These scales permit the composition of har- 
monious perfume medleys. One may make 
odorous accord without employing false notes. 
An accord in sol, forexample: sol, sol, re, fa, sol, 
si. Sol pergulaire, sol sweet peas, re violet, 
fa tuberose, sol orange flower, si aurora. 

Everybody knows the sun-dial of flowers, in- 
dicating the hours at which different flowers 
bloom. It would also be easy to establish an 
odorous sun-dial—a fragrant sun-dial, in ar- 
ranging in the order wished, the flowers of 
which the perfume exhaled at certain periods 
of the day, mark the hours by their aroma. 
Many plants are only odorous during the night, 


' while others possess this quality only during 


the heat of the sun. Théophraste speaks of a 
plant which gives forth more odor during the 
night than the day, and which Lécluse, more 


‘ often called Clusius, calls Hesperis syriaca. 
. Jacques Cornut wrote of a night-geranium of 


which the odor of musk disappeared _at sunrise.. 
The majority of plants of the family of Nycta- 
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ginées, and, in particular, the Belle-of-the- 
Night, are inthis class. This remark may also 
be applied to Onagres and more especially to 
certain varieties, such as Oenothera, suaveolens 
and oe odorata. 

It is principally at night that the bouquets of 
the Spanish Genista, the large-flowered Bou- 
vardia, and the Datura give forth their delicious 
perfume. Two plants of the same kind, the 
Day-Gallant (Castrum diurnum) and _ the 
Night-Gallant (Castrum nocturnum), offer the 
singular phenomenon of being in opposition 
to this condition. Finally, the heliotrope of 
Peru gives forth a very strong odor at sunrise. 

The hours of the day do not alone influence 
the intensity of the aromas emitted by flowers. 
The seasons equally play a great réle. Thus, 
certain. flowers exhale at spring and at autumn 
a perfume more penetrating than during the 
summer, and many plants which bloom in 
tropical regions are often less odorous than 
those which vegetate in temperate climates. 

The experiences of Flammarion have equally 
demonstrated that the color of solar rays have 
a sensible influence upon the perfume of 
flowers. The action of colored glasses seems 
very strong upon them. In a greenhouse of 
red glass the odor given forth by strawberries 
fills the entire atmosphere. In the same way, 
flowers which blossom in the full air in the sun 
have little perfume; while flowers placed under 
colored glass bells are endowered with a delicate 
perfume. Cut and preserved in vases they 
keep their sweetness and at the same time they 
renew a part of their red color. 

The ,emanations of flowers have great in- 
fluence. upon the organism. Sometimes they 
may be as injurious as agreeable, for, beside 
the pleasures which they procure us, they are at 
certain moments capable of occasioning grave 
nervous troubles—syncope and also asphyxia. 
It is, moreover, during the night in stormy 
weather and in a confined atmosphere that 
illnesses are gravest. They have, for cause, it 
is true, not only the nature and intensity of 
the perfumes, but also and above all, the 
presence of carbonic acid which the plants give 
forth in exchange for the oxygen which they 
absorb. 

The ‘‘ vaporous’’ maladies, point of departure 
for our modern neurasthenics, have been 
attributed to the action of violent perfumes 
which our grandmothers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century employed to excess. The 
majority of perfumes are in reality excitants 
which, their effect one time past, provoke a 
reaction in the organism—that is to say, a 
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weakness equal to the quantity of force dis- 
pensed at the moment of the excitation. It is 
easy to demonstrate by a great number of 
experiences that all sensation is attended by 
an excitation, then by a reaction. If the 
sensation is strong or prolonged, the excitation 
gives place to a proportionate reaction and 
determines a nervous and muscular weakness 
more or less considerable. 

The action of perfumes may be compared to 
the action of alcohols. Moreover, do not 
flowers provoke upon certain temperaments 
a sort of intoxication? But if perfumes have 
their dangers they are not without utility. A 
wise bacteriologist has determined that the 
vapors arising from the majority of essences 
are powerful antiseptics. The bacillus of 
typhoid fever is killed in twelve minutes by 
the essence of cinnamon, in thirty-five by that 
of thyme, in forty-five by the vervain of India, 
in fifty by the geranium, in seventy-five by the 
origanum, and in eighty by patchouli. Lav- 
ender and eucalyptus are also powerful anti- 
septics. One is wrong to prohibit entirely 
flowers from the chambers of the sick, but it is 
necessary to choose them in view of their 
effect upon the nervous system or for their 
antiseptic properties. Pots of flowers are 
undoubtedly the best. If one employs cut 
flowers, it is necessary to take care not to pre- 
serve them until they decay, for then they 
communicate, first to the water and then to 
the air of the chamber, dangerous impurities. 
Flowers of delicate perfumes act favorably 
upon the nervous system, and experience 
shows that the varieties of brilliant colored 
flowers are strongly appreciated by the sick. 
Flowers of penetrating odor should not be ad- 
mitted. The aromas of the violet, the lily-of- 
the-valley, the gillyflower, and the carnation 
have a pernicious influence, but many other 
flowers often give—this depends upon temper- 
aments—a particular delight which, at the 
same time, is beneficent to the body and the 
mind. 

Chemists fabricate all varieties of perfumes 
which essay to rival the sweetness of flowers. 
They even show us the method to perfume 
flowers. It suffices to place them in a box 
covered with glass, after having washed them 
with glycerine; then a current of carbonic acid 
charged with the chosen perfume is poured 
over the flowers. The flowers thus treated are 
quickly perfumed. But the chemists have 
much to do! They cannot take away from 
the admirable perfume of natural flowers their 
just and undeniable supremacy. 


’ 
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HEROISM AND LIFE INSURANCE............... NEW YORK NEWS 


Mere statistics are dry, but they are truth- 
ful. That is, such statistics as are compiled 
by insurance companies are truthful. If 
they were not, the companies would not long 
stay in business, for the very foundations of 
those institutions rest upon accurate informa- 
tion regarding the danger to human life in 
all callings. These companies have .built up 
a mighty business by carefully calculating 
the average length of life in any given class, 
and by charging premium rates in accordance. 

In considering matters of mortality ex- 
perience the companies draw no fine distinc- 
tions. They recognize that the farmer lives a 
little longer than the clerk, but among all 
the common occupations of slightly varying 
mortality they strike a happy medium. There 
are people, however, whose daily calling forces 
them to undergo risk of life, and among the 
various grades definite distinctions are drawn. 

Should a bartender or saloon-keeper walk 
into a life insurance office and ask to have a 
policy issued to him he would be told the 
company could not take him. That is, if he 
chanced to stroll into any of the leading ‘‘old 
line’? companies, which are the largest insur- 
ance concerns in the world. There is no 
mawkish sentiment behind the refusal of these 
companies to take a bartender. It is a matter 
of business. They know far better than the 
bartender himself that that individual’s chance 
for life is not very good. It is so bad, in fact, 
that they will not take him at any price—not 
even if he comes to them with a physician’s 
certificate signifying perfect health. 

The man who makes dynamite cannot get a 
policy in any of the large companies. His 
tendency to soar heavenward is a little too 
pronounced. The man engaged in the actual 
making of gunpowder may be taken, but only 
at a large increase of premium. Employees 
of powder mills are usually taken at an addi- 
tional premium of $30 to the $1,000 of in- 
surance. 

The employees of fire departments in large 
cities are popular heroes. The fireman’s life 
is supposed to be one of great and sensational 
danger. It is amusing to learn that the big 
insurance companies look at the fireman’s 


‘“‘dangerous calling’ as something of a joke. 
In cities under 25,000 inhabitants no extra 
premium is charged firemen. But-in very 
large cities an extra charge per $1,000 ranging 
from $2.50 to $5 is made. Statistics do not lie. 
The insurance companies know that at best 
the fireman is a very mild sort of hero. 

The fisherman’s calling is hazardous—to a 
certain extent. But if the fisherman plies his 
trade within three miles of shore no extra 
premium rate is ever charged. If he goes 
deep-sea fishing, as do the men who fish from 
Gloucester and Boston, he is taxed an extra 
$5, possibly $7.50. 

There is danger enough in glass-blowing to 
call for an extra $2.50, and wet grinders are 
charged about the same extra fee. Dry 
grinders are not taken. The humble hod 
carrier, he who carries the brick and ‘‘mort”’ 
aloft where the other fellow does all the work, 
may have his life insured only by paying $5 
per $1,000 more than the ordinary man. 

Thus, the hod carrier, in the estimation of 
insurance men, is equal in heroic exploit to 
the far more ‘‘ posey”’ fire-fighter. 

A man engaged in shoeing horses must pay 
an extra $5. The life is fraught with con- 
siderable danger. The horseshoer may get an 
ugly kick at any moment that will kill him 
outright or irreparably injure him, thus shat- 
tering his health. 

A horse trainer is also charged an extra 
$5. Jockeys must pay $10, for they are not 
only exposed to danger of being kicked by 
horses and thrown from them, but they are 
also liable to form vicious habits. The 
sporting life is a hard pace, and the jockey’s 
temptations are legion. 

It seems a bit strange that hotel-keepers 
and their clerks should be discriminated 
against, but one sees upon reflection that the 
statistics are justified. The ordinary hotel 
is the stamping ground for every sort of crank 
outside a lunatic asylum, and for drunks as 
well. If those persons take it into their heads 
to smash things, which they sometimes do, the 
ever-present clerk stands a good chance of 
being killed. It is certain that enough of 
them are killed every year to place the calling 
in the hazardous class. 
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It gives one’s nerves a positive shock to 
learn that the men engaged in the life-saving 
business on the Atlantic coast are not pursu- 
ing a dangerous calling. There is something 
in this at utter variance with one’s precon- 
ceived notions. The professional life-saver 
has been a popular hero for many years—pop- 
ular because of the many and fearsome 
perils his calling is supposed to subject him 
to. Insurance men smile blandly, however, and 
declare they would be only too glad to insure 
the life-saving crews along the Atlantic coast 
at regular rates, with the possible exception 
of one or two stations, where they might impose 
an extra premium of $2.50 per year per $1,000. 

The ordinary lumberman is rated in a more 
dangerous class than the life-savers. He is 
charged an extra $5. So, too, is the coal 
miner, who is made to pay $10 extra. Per- 
fectly impartial insurance statistics would 
thus seem to back up what President Mitchell 
and his confréres told the coal strike commis- 
sion about the dangers of mining coal. Ten 
dollars extra per $1,000 of insurance carried is 
pretty good evidence that the insurance com- 
panies consider the coal miner an _ unsatis- 
factory risk. 

The humble missionary, the saver of souls, 
is rated away beyond his co-worker who saves 
lives. To tell the truth, missionaries are 
looked upon with suspicion by insurance men. 
Men who carry the Gospel into outlandish 
places have an alarming habit of leaving their 
bones in all sorts of unhealthy spots. The mis- 
sionary who wants an insurance policy is conse- 
quently made to pay an excessive premium. 
Depending wholly upon locality of future la- 
bors, he may be required to pay as high as $50 
extra per $1,000. 

Even a theological student is looked at 
askance, for they are the stuff of which mis- 
sionaries are made. Cannibalism is no longer 
popular, but there are plenty of other terrors 
in store for the missionary. Deadly swamp 
fevers, cholera and other tropical diseases 
place his life in the position of a candle flick- 
ering in the wind—it may burn on to the end, 
but the chances are that it will go out. Hence, 
when theological students are insured they 
are usually required to abstain from mission- 
ary work; or, at least, to consult the com- 
pany before entering upon it. 

Officers in the navy are charged no extra 
fee while in port or on shore. For sea service, 
in peace or in war, there is a well-defined 
schedule of prices, depending mainly upon 
what sections of the world are visited. 
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Here is another come-down. The ordinary 
policeman is charged nothing extra on account 
of his calling. The companies are very glad 
to get him at the usual rates, for he is con- 
sidered a safe risk. The blue-coated guardian 
of the public must step down from his pedestal. 
Like the life-saver, he is a necessary institu- 
tion, but bless you! he is not engaged in a dan- 
gerous calling at all. If he were, do you think 
the insurance companies would be so eager to 
get him? 

Motormen and conductors on street cars 
are charged nothing extra. Riggers, owing to 
their liability to fall from high altitudes, are 
made to pay an extra $5; and so are restaurant 
keepers if liquor is sold on the premises, al- 
though they themselves may not be handling it. 

Freight brakemen .and car couplers are 
placed high in the hazardous list by all com- 
panies. They are usually made to pay an 
extra $20 per $1,000. 

A construction superintendent and a flag- 
man on the tracks are each required to pay $5; 
ordinary engineers and firemen, $5 to $7.50; 
switch engineers and firemen, $5 to $7.50; 
signal lamp man, if on tracks much, $2.50; 
switchmen at large station, $5; at small sta- 
tion, nothing; yard foreman, $5; yard mas- 
ter at large station, $5 to $10; if on duty 
nights, $10 to $15; yard master at small sta- 
tion, $2.50 to $5. 

A roofer must pay $5, and so must a saw- 
mill employee. Captains and engineers of 
tugboats pay $2.50 to $5. The ordinary 
quarryman is charged $5; the blaster in a 
quarry must pay $7.50, but the superintendent 
may get in for $2.50 extra. An armed prison 
guard pays $5 more than ordinary men, for, in 
spite of his gun, he may be overpowered and 
killed by desperate convicts. 

A pyrotechnist is admitted only by the pay- 
ment of $3 extra per $1,000. Electrical line- 
men must pay $5. Evidently the insurance 
companies do not hold the latter’s calling in 
such dread as might be supposed. 

In the private rate book of one company— 
a book never seen by the public—is this curi- 
ous item: ‘‘Sisters of charity and nuns— 
Prefer not to accept.” 

One is almost tempted to ask what it is 
about the religious life that insurance com- 
panies are afraid of. Missionaries are dis- 
couraged, theological students are looked upon 
with suspicion, and sisters of charity are utterly 
rejected. Ask the insurance superintendent 
about this, and he will smile quietly and 
answer: ‘‘Statistics do not lie. Those per- 
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sons arein callings so dangerous that it isn’t 
safe to insure them.’’ 


THE NEW YORK PULLER-IN . JOHN MATHEWS. .LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


The East Side’s Fifth Avenue of New York 
extends easterly from the New Bowery at 
a point near Chatham Square. WVor five long 
blocks and on one side of the street is a 
continual succession of little millinery stores, 
running, toward the end of the five blocks, into 
cloak shops. And in front of each shop is a 
woman so persistent and so muscular that other 
women passing along the sidewalk are dragged 
bodily into the busy little dens, where they are 
tricked and coaxed, persuaded and driven into 
spending their money, unless their powers of 
resistance are unusual. 

Two young girls, slender and modest and 
unacquainted with the district, turned into 
Division Street and passed innocently along 
toward the first millinery shop. The “ puller- 
in’’ of the place at once stepped up toward 
them. She-was a Jewish woman, swarthy, 
strong, and eager. She wore no hat, and a 
little shawl around her shoulders was pinned 
across her breast. 

‘Would you like to buy a nice hat? Do 
you want to look at some of our hats?”” She 
spoke rapidly, at the same time taking one of 
the young women by the arm and walking 
along beside her. The stranger pulled away, 
grinning bashfully, but making no answer. 
The woman then stopped her with a jerk and 
planted herself squarely in front of the two. 
She was coaxing and gesticulating as she 
talked, pointing to the display of hats in the 
store, urging the two girls toward the door 
with the strength of her other hand. ‘‘We 
have a nice selection,’’ she kept saying, and 
then she added, “‘ Just come in and look at 
them, it won’t cost you anything.” 

But the girl pulled away, dodged the woman 
and passed on. In front of each of the other 
stores along the line she and her companion 
were accosted by a “‘puller-in.’’ Some were 
more eager and persistent than the others. 
One stood in the path of the strangers, and 
actually forced them into the street when they 
attempted to avoid her. The young women 
seemed to enjoy the experience and laughed a 
good deal as they went from the clutches of one 
*“‘puller-in”’ to the next. When they were near 
the end of the line a big bare-headed woman, 
with low forehead, high cheek-bones, and flat 
nose, stepped squarely in front of them. 

“‘Come in and look at our hats,” she de- 
manded. ‘‘ We have the newest Paris styles,” 
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and she caught the young woman nearest her 
by the arm. The two strangers, as before, 
laughed and tried to move along. Then the 
big woman who had stopped them did a re- 
markable thing. She took one of the girls 
bodily in her strong arms, and half carried her, 
half pushed her into the store. The other 
stood alone on the sidewalk, astonished and 
bewildered. Then asaleswoman emerged from 
the store and violently beckoned to her. 
“‘Come in,’’ commanded the woman, ‘‘come 
in; your friend’s here.”” And the girl obeyed. 

Inside there was great activity. Young 
women wearing high pompadours were hurry- 
ing this way and that, placing hats on the 
unwilling heads of the embarrassed girls, re- 
moving the hats again and putting on others, 
and then hurrying to the showcase or the 
window to get more hats. It was bustle and 
excitement without a moment of relaxation. 
The saleswomen were talking constantly, 
smiling and cooing, but never for a moment 
permitting the impression to exist that there 
could be any doubt of a sale being made. The 
woman who had entered only to ‘‘look at the 
hats’’ found herself buying one. Against her 
will she would be swept along in the atmos- 
phere of impatient rush. 

Canal Street, extending east from the Bowery, 
has some of the characteristics of the Bowery 
of the old days. The Canal Street merchants 
are always in front of their shops. Some of 
them have ‘‘pullers-in’’ as well; and a man 
who loiters in front of one of the little places 
is certain to be accosted. 

‘*Do you want a nice suit?’’ the “‘puller-in” 
will ask. ‘‘We have those long cravenette 
overcoats; come right in.’”’ Within is a flock 
of aggressive clerks, wearing tape measures 
around their shoulders, their eagerness equal- 
ing, almost, that of the tiger crouched for a 
spring at its prey. If it should chance thata 
customer is inside, he is given such bustling 
attention that an air of prosperity seems to be 
present. In the windows coats and overcoats 
are arrayed, each bearing a bright and seduc- 
tive sign, and usually a paper flower in the 
buttonhole. Oneachcoatisacard. Onesays 
‘‘Nobby’”’; another, “‘Elegant”’; another, on a 
little black sack coat with silk-faced lapel, 
‘‘For Balls and Parties’’; some of the others 
are these: ‘‘ Paris Novelty,” ‘‘ New Creation,” 
“Very Dressy,” ‘Neat,’ ‘‘Rich,” ‘Grand 
Selection,” ‘‘Always Popular,” ‘‘ Stylish Made,”’ 
‘‘ Exquisite,” ‘‘ Mode de Paris,” ‘“‘ Real Thing,” 
‘‘As Now Worn’’—and many others as start- 
ling and original. You can see some of the 
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real Bowery ‘‘dice boxes” in the showcases in 
front. They are close rimmed and low 
crowned; and outside of the Bowery and the 
East Side in New York you can only see them 
on the stage. Some of the little hats are 
named almost affectionately. One of them 
in a showcase bore a card saying ‘The 
Latest,’’ but another, and the smallest in the 
lot, was called ‘‘ Little Willie.” 


THE COMPOSING ROOM....... ADRIAN KERK....... McCLURE’S 


The most exciting time in a New York news- 
paper office is when the last edition of an even- 
ing paper goes to press. Five pages are ‘put 
to bed”’ between 2.56 P.M. and 3.16, some ten 
columns are set, five of them market reports. 
That isn’t time enough, but the papers must 
get in the financial tables complete and correct 
between the close of the markets at 3 o’clock 
and 3.16 in order to catch the first brokers to 
leave their offices before they can reach their 
ferries and trains. The ticker doesn’t stop 
till 3.11 or 3.12 o'clock, and the paper is in Wall 
Street by 3.28. In these few minutes a man 
can learn to respect skilled labor. 

At last everything concentrates upon the final 
page. Two groups of compositors are at work: 
one at the case setting by hand the “high low 
last’’ and the ‘bid and asked” of the stock 
market, as they get the quotations from the 
ticker boys who snip them with scissors from 
the rolling tape; the other group at the ma- 
chines setting late news. All the editors come 
up to the last form, the managing editor, the 
city editor, the telegraph, the financial, the 
real estate, the sporting editor, each with his 
“important” last item edited down to the 
bones. All gather about the little table on 
rollers, and look over the form to see how 
much space will be left by the financial tables. 
There’s really enough. The bank-man grabs 
the type, marks it for the place it is to go in 
the page, passes the type to the proof boy, who 
pulls three proofs for the managing editor, the 
departmént editor concerned, and the proof- 
readers, who have moved down en masse to 
be near the form. Corrections are marked on 
the proof, which is sent out to the machines, 
but the type goes in. The make-up men are 
receiving it with both hands and laying it in 
swiftly and gently. 

‘‘ All over,”’ cries the ticker boy, striking his 
scissors on the table. The ticker has stopped. 
All eyes look at the clock, all except those of 
the make-up man whose back is toward it; 
he looks at the make-up man opposite, who 
says, ‘‘Half a minute late, as usual.” 
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A boy rushes upstairs with copy. The copy- 
cutter yells to the managing editor, ‘“‘Copy, 
can’t see it.” The managing editor darts up 
and looks at it. ‘‘Must,’’ he says, and it goes 
to No. 1 machine. No.1 machine in my day 
was a red-headed young man who was over- 
worked because he could overwork, and he 
liked it. Late news went to him, late correc- 
tions went to him, and when I stole past the 
foreman and the copy-cutter to get in ‘‘a line”’ 
too late to have the consent of the managing 
editor, No. 1 would grin. ‘‘Give it here,’’ he 
would say, and he’d pile his late news ‘“‘line o’ 
type’’ on one knee, his corrections on the other, 
put my copy in his lips and finish the job. 
Then my copy was set without apparent haste, 
with a word about the news itself and a shout 
for ‘‘boy”’ to carry the type to the form. 

There the pressure is at its height. Nervous 
men wriggle from foot to foot, or swear, or lose 
time, saying, ‘‘Can’t do it,” or ‘See the time!” 

In a crisis like that, with eight hands at work 
on the form, four making corrections (pulling 
out bad lines and inserting good ones), weak 
nerves go to pieces. I have seen a make-up 
man throw up his hands and go back only at 
a sharp word of command. But I have seen 
two men prove their character. One was a 
little Scotchman who could feel the confusion 
wrecking the crew. By the time the last 
hands lifted and the tired nerves cursed, he’d 
say, in an irritating, comical way, ‘‘There’s 
nothing to do but cheer up, cheerup, chirrup.” 
He buckled in the harder, all the others grinned 
and steadied, and out they pulled the page, 
locked her, jammed, and half threw, half 
whirled her to the steam table. 

But the best man was one who seemed to be 
slow. He never hurried, rarely spoke, never 
swore, never made a useless gesture or an ex- 
pression, his eyes moved like his hands—de- 
liberately, precisely, effectively. It wasa beau- 
tiful sight to watch him doing his work so 
easily, and yet he was the quickest man in the 
shop. Not only did he place his type right, 
but he noticed errors, even in names, showing 
that his intelligence was wide awake; he asked 
questions which saved me many a mistake, 
and he always was willing to do more. Some- 
times he smiled, or looked up at the clock, but 
if you were willing to risk being late, he’d try, 
and if he tried, you wouldn’t be late, at least 
not more than once or twice in a season. He 
could lay out a page in his mind, lay it in all 
but a paragraph, and alter it to suit you with- 
out losing patience; I’ve seen his hand turn 
without a pause at a command and go at the 
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changed arrangement, and though everybody 
had to bend to with doubled effort, he would 
finish in style, swing the locked form aside, 
and then go at the next day’s work without 
a rest or a pause. But that was only a way 
he had of slowing down after the high speed 
of the work. In two or three minutes he 
would quit, then go over to his coat, take out 
his pipe, sit and smoke. He was tired. He 
had put forth effort like the ‘‘hustlers,’’ but 
none of his energy had been wasted. 





LIVING OVER DYNAMITE... .NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


Sleeping, eating, cooking, living day and 
night over enough stick dynamite to blow a 
good-sized building to flinders, may not seem 
avery attractive mode of life, yet it is enjoyed, 
apparently, by the crews of the powder boats 
that are anchored off the Jersey flats. Among 
watermen, in fact, employment on one of the 
powder boats is regarded as a “‘soft job.’”” The 
work is not hard and a man has comparatively 
easy hours. Andasfornerves—well, the powder 
crews don’t have nerves. They are careful. 

The powder fleet comprises half a dozen boats, 
of various descriptions, an old revenue cutter, 
a sloop and several barges. Some of the boats 
are built of iron, others of wood, and they were 
seaworthy vessels once on a time. Now they 


are anchored in shallow water, and at low tide- 


they rest on the mud. When there is a heavy 
sea on the boats roll and pitch somewhat, but 
the idea that dynamite may be shaken up does 
not trouble the crews. 

The dynamite stored in the powder fleet is 
simply the reserve for use in this city. Much 
dynamite is exported from New York, but it is 
taken directly to the steamships. Only freight- 
ers with magazines carry cargoes of dynamite 
and high explosives. It is forbidden by inter- 
national law for passenger vessels to carry such 
cargoes. After a vessel has been loaded at her 
dock with her non-explosive cargo she is an- 
chored off Gravesend Bay, where her load of 
dynamite is taken from a tug and stored away 
in her magazine. Most of the dynamite used 
hereabouts is made at factories in the Ramapo 
Mountains, and just enough to supply the 
immediate demand is stored in the powder fleet. 
The powder boats are anchored about two 
miles from shore, and their stores are received 
from tugs that run up alongside of them. The 
sticks are packed in sawdust in wooden boxes, 
and the process of loading a powder boat con- 
sists simply in passing the boxes from one man 
to another from the tug down into the hold of 
the powder boat. 
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“Suppose one of the men should drop a box?’ 
was asked of a man whose business has always 
been the handling of high explosives. 

“Nothing would happen,” he replied. ‘‘You 
could drop a box of the stuff out of a six-story 
window and it wouldn’t go off.” 

The holds of the powder boats are fitted up 
with shelves, where the boxes are placed 
securely, according to grades. Every powder 
boat has a crew of three men. These men al- 
ternately remain a month on board and do a 
month’s shore duty. The cabin of each vessel 
is fitted with bunks, a table and a ‘“‘dynamite 
stove.”” The last-named article is completely 
surrounded by a steel protector, which makes 
it impossible for sparks or live coals to get 
where they could do anv damage. Needless to 
say, the stove is screwed down to the flooring, 
so that it is completely immovable. 

When on board the men wear felt shoes, or in 
summer go barefooted. Smoking is rigorously 
prohibited, but that is not a hardship for the 
men, who have the sailor’s preference for 
chewing. No intoxicating liquors are allowed 
on board, and if the officers of the powder 
companies learn that one of the crew has got 
drunk, even ashore and off duty, they have no 
more use for him. He obtains unsolicited and 
permanent leave. There is always one mem- 
ber of the crew of a powder vessel on lookout 
duty. Except when the boats are being loaded 
or unloaded, that is about all they have to do. 
They sit for hours watching the big boats that 
sail down the bay, and never trouble themselves 
with the tremendous possibilities beneath the 
deck. The fleet is regularly inspected every 
day by “the Captain,’’ who commands a 
naphtha launch. When not on duty on the 
powder boats the men work on the launch or on 
the tug which makes deliveries. This work 
enables them to go home to their families at a 
regular hour every evening. 

‘‘The men like the work,”’ said a representa- 
tive of one of the companies that owns the 
boats. ‘‘We have had some men in our em- 
ploy for twenty years or more, and are con- 
stantly having applications for jobs. There is 
a certain element of danger in the work, but 
that makes it attractive to the men, I believe. 
They are a very cool lot. They never get 
rattled or frightened, but they are always very 
careful. I have slept on the boats many times, 
and never thought anything of it. You get 
used to handling the stuff, and treat it like any 
other kind of goods—potatoes or dry goods— 
only you always remember that it is liable to 
do considerable action if you aren’t careful.” 





The Poetry of Israel Zangwill 































































The following poems are taken from a recent But, oh, the miracle! 
book* containing the most of Mr. Zangwill’s If a Redeemer came, 
poetry. The verse is of various stops and Laid finger on their eyes— 
measure, diverse in character and _ sentiment. One touch, and what a world, 


Mr. Zangwill has tried his hand at many things, New-born in loveliness! 
and he seems to be successful in most. He may 
not bea great poet, but he has true poetic instincts. Spaces of green and sky, 
i a ulls of white cloud adrift, 
STREET WANDERERS. Ivy-grown college walls, 


Shining loved faces. 


Dear child, as ’mid the crowd we stand, 
Where noisy barrows shine, 
I love to feel your little hand What a dark world—who knows ?— 
i Slip gently into mine. Ours to inhabit is! 
One touch, and what a strange 
= os 1 pomonag aga Glory might burst on us, 
AS Saw s ’ H iwerce ! 
) What is, dear child, the best of all, one ie See! 
j [hat you a woman are. Do we sport carelessly, 
| NIGHT MOODS Blindly upon the verge 
eres & : ia Of an Apocalypse? 
: My mind is as a sea of shudd’ring pines 
At thick o’ night when all’s asleep but wind— VISION 
i Wind blindly groping in the heavy darkness— re 
And formless shapes crowd round their mother The barge glided, * 
Night, Rusty-hulled, yellow-sailed, on the green water, 
And all the moonless, starless horror seems From the dim lands and the child’s dreams. 
Of old and changeless, hopeless, everlasting. Oh, the fresh romance and air of morning, 





And the strange, sweet tears. 


FOREVER YOUNG. 


TERROR IN DARKNESS. 


I feel the breath of midnight, 

As of some uncouth creature, panting quick 

At tension for a spring, awaiting which Forever young, forever young! ; 

I live but in the pulses of my heart. Lo, Death hath stolen thee from Thine, 
And Love hath stolen thee from Death. 


AT DEAD O’ NIGHT. 
. Forever thoughts of thee have clung 
And I looked up and lo! the Night was dead, Round Nature,—woodland air thy breath, 
Its myriad eyes closed, Thy voice the planetary chime. 
Its breath still. 
And the dull, cloudy shroud 
Hung movelessly around it. 
I was alive, but the Night was dead. 
oO y 3 0 SP y ° 
I could not die with the tired Night Penvver-sesen tal wenden tie, 
BLIND CHILDREN. With stnbeams, brooks, and soft blue skies, 
With bud and blossom, bird and leaf. 


Forever loved, seen everywhere, 
In flowers thy lips, in stars thine eyes, 
My soul grows royal by such grief. 


Laughing, the blind boys 






Run round their college lawn, TO A PRETTY GIRL. 
Playing such games of buff 
Over its dappled grass. Silly girl! Yet morning lies 
See the blind frolicsome In the candor of your eyes, 
Girls in blue pinafores And you turn your creamy neck, k 
Turning their skipping-ropes. Which the stray curl-shadows fleck, 
Sepia Far more wisely than you guess, 
. How full and rich a world Spite your not unconscious dress. 
Theirs to inhabit is— In the curving of your lips 
Sweet scent of grass and bloom, Sages’ cunning finds eclipse, 
Playmates’ glad symphony, For the gleam of laughing teeth 
Cool touch of western W nd, Is the force that works beneath, 
Sunshine’s divine caress. And the warmth of your white hand 
How should they know or feel Needs a God to-understand. 
They are in darkness? Yea, the stars are not so high 
" *Blind Children. A Book of Poems by Israel Zangwill. N pet jor mony i sags 
Y., Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20 net. Copyright 1903, by Funk & pe tongs gia a aa 





Wagnalls Company. 
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The Haiser 


Speeches 








The German Kaiser is a very erratic indi- 
vidual, and his speeches, pronounced on many 
and varied occasions, characteristically mirror 
this erraticism. Some of his speeches have 
been decidedly unhappy in their result, others 
have been marked by much common sense and 
have met with universal approval. Wolf von 
Schierbrand, the well-known journalist and 
student of German political conditions, has 
recently brought out an interesting book* on the 
Kaiser and his speeches. He declares that 
“striking a general balance, after carefully 
weighing the evidence on either side, I am con- 
strained to say that I hold the influence of the 
Kaiser’s speeches, on the whole, to be agood one. 
Or perhaps it would convey my meaning more 
clearly to say that the good effects outweigh 
the evil ones. The Kaiser fills, no doubt, an 
exceptional position in the world’s eyes. He 
is a bundle of contradictions. His double 
lineage—Hohenzollern and Guelph—accounts 
for that. His complex nature is nowhere 
mirrored more dazzlingly and yet impartially 
than in his very speeches. The words from 
his own mouth convict and then again acquit 
him. As the most picturesque personage on 
the public stage, he must always remain inter- 
esting. As a forceful, masterful individuality, 
he impresses himself on the general imagina- 
tion. But a good deal of what is strange in 
his speeches is due not so much to him as to 
the anomalous circumstances surrounding him 
as a ruler. 

“‘As to his efforts to preserve the peace of 
the world, his visits at the outset of his reign 
and since, to Russia, England, Austria, Italy, 
and elsewhere, and his toasts and speeches, 
telegrams and letters, give abundant proof 
that he was sincere, untiring, and successful 
in these labors.” 

On June 18th, at the preliminary féte in 
Hamburg, he said, in answer to the formal 
address by the mayor: 

““We join two oceans. 
thoughts are turning—the sea, symbol of 
eternity. Oceans do not sever; they join. 
And the binding oceans are in'turn joined by 
this new link, for the good and the peace of 
nations. The iron-clad power now assembled 


* The Kaiser’s Speeches. Translated and edited with anno- 
tations by Wolf von Schierbrand. N. Y., Harper & Bros, 
$2.50 net. Copyright 1903, by Harper & Bros, 


Towards the sea our 


in Kiel harbor is, at the same time, meant to 
be a symbol of peace, of the codperation of all 
civilized nations in the preservation and 
maintenance of Europe’s mission of civiliza- 
tion. 

“And having cast a glance at the eternal 
sea, we now turn and look upon the sea of 
nations. The hearts of all nations turn ques- 
tioningly hitherward. They demand and de- 
sire peace. In times of peace only the com- 
merce of the world can develop and expand, 
and peace we will and must maintain. Ham- 
burg’s commerce, too, may it blossom and 
flourish! It will ever find the protection of 
the imperial eagle, no matter where its paths 
may lead across the world. a 

So far as the Kaiser’s official acts and utter- 
ances go, there is not the slightest doubt that 
he has striven honestly, ever since he ascended 
the throne, to effect a gradual reconciliation 
with France. And it must be confessed that 
his ways and methods in this, theatrical as 
some of them may strike us, have in the main 
suited their purpose. 

The Kaiser has ever recognized the neces- 
sity of re-establishing religious harmony in his 
Empire. He has ever been friendly in his 
relations with the Vatican. In May, rgo2, the 
Kaiser visited Metz and he delivered a speech 
there in reply to the welcoming words of the 
chief mayor, which created some sensation, 
especially in Catholic circles. One of the most 
vital passages was the following: 

‘‘But if we wish to fulfil wholly the great 
tasks come to us, we must not forget that the 
primal soil on which this empire has arisen has 
its root in the simplicity, the God-fearing 
piety, and the high moral conceptions of our 
ancestors. God’s hand lay heavy upon our 
country at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, and the arm of Providence has mightily 
wrought the iron in the furnace of misery until 
the weapon was ready for use. And, there- 
fore, I expect from you all, whether clergy or 
laymen, to preserve religion within the people. 
Jointly we must toil to keep intact for the 
Germanic race its healthy strength, its moral 
foundations. And that may only be done 
by maintaining religion, a remark which ap- 
plies to both forms of worship. The greater, 
therefore, is my joy in communicating news 
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to the gentlemen of the Church I see here pres- 
ent, news which I am proud to be able to tell 
you. Right here, gentlemen, stands General 
von Loé, a faithful servant of his king. I 
sent him to Rome, to bear my gifts and con- 
gratulations to the Holy Father, and when he, 
in confidential conversation, gave information 
to the Pontiff as to the state of affairs in our 
German lands, the Holy Father answered him, 
saying he was glad to testify to the fact that 
he had always thought highly of the piety of 
the Germans, especially of the German army. 
And, he added, he could say more than that, 
and he commissioned him to tell me that the 
one land in Europe where order and disci- 
pline ruled, where respect for the authorities, 
devotion to the Church, prevailed, and where 
every Catholic was free to live according to 
the tenets of his faith, was the German Em- 
pire, and for that he had to thank the German 
Emperor. 

“‘That, gentlemen, gives me the right to say 
that our two faiths, Catholic and Protestant, 
must keep the one common aim in view: to 
fortify and foster the fear of God and the 
veneration for religion. . Whosoever does 
not put his life on the broad rock of religion 
is lost. pi 

The Kaiser has always been interested in 
the United States. The following ideas, which 
he incorporated in acommunication to the late 
General Runyon, American Ambassador in 
Berlin during the last Cleveland administra- 
tion, are fraught with much truthful insight in 
our affairs: : 

“‘Such a pushing people as the Americans 
will, sooner or later, clash with others, but 
let us hope never with Germany.” 

‘‘ America is a country of contrasts—piercing 
lights and deep shadows.” 

‘‘T know there are many things my Germans 
might learn from the American people; above 
all, their optimism, their almost naive enthu- 
siasm and unquenchable energy.” 

‘“Your whole country is an experiment—an 
intensely interesting one, I admit, but still an 
experiment. Whether it will stand the storms 
of time as the older monarchies of Europe 
have done, remains still to be seen.”’ 

“‘One o° the doubtful features of American 
life is its lack of national cohesion and homo- 
geneity. You’re a conglomerate, a bubbling 
caldron.”’ 

‘‘Such seething party politics as yours are 
not conducive to a calm, well-balanced public 
opinion,” 


THE KAISER’S SPEECHES 


The Kaiser’s interest in art and especially 
the theater is well known. He has guided 
both in the path they should go to be in 
consonance with his own convictions. Speak- 
ing of the stage to Mademoiselle Marguerite 
Durand, editor of La Fronde, he said in 
part: 

‘“Not only an important factor in instruct- 
ing the masses, in propagating sound ethics, 
must the stage be, but also the embodiment 
of elegance and beauty and the realization of 
the artist’s dream. We must not leave the 
performance depressed by the memory of sad- 
dening or demoralizing pictures of bitter dis- 
appointments, but invigorated afresh to do 
battle for our ideals, and feeling happier than 
before. Life is sad enough, and part 
of its daily doings is to put before our eyes the 
most dispiriting reality. Those modern authors 
who take pains to make us see on the stage 
such disillusioning pictures have unhealthy 
ideals, and perform a work which does more 
evil than good.”’ 

The Kaiser is also a pulpit orator. His 
sermons are usually delivered off-hand. It is 
said that in the pulpit he shows a striking re- 


semblance to sensational preachers in this 


country. His sermons and prayers are usually 
to the God of war, who should ever bring vic- 
tory to the German army. The following 
prayer was delivered on board the Hohenzol- 
lern, his own yacht: 

‘‘Prayer. Almighty God, dear heavenly 
Father! Thou Lord of hosts and Leader of 
battles! we lift up our hands to Thee in prayer. 
To Thee and Thy compassionate heart we com- 
mit those thousands of brothers-in-arms, far 
away from here, whom Thou hast called into 
battle. Extend, we beseech Thee, Thy all- 
powerful protection to the breasts of our sons, 
shielding them. Lead Thou our men to glori- 
ous victory! To Thy heart we commit our sick 
and wounded. Be their consolation and their 
strength, and heal Thou the wounds which 
they have received for king and fatherland. 
To Thy loving compassion and mercy we com- 
mit all those who are destined to die on distant 
battlefields. Be with them in their last fight 
and give them peace everlasting! To Thee we 
commit our nation. Preserve, sanctify, aug- 
ment the enthusiasm which glows in us all. 
Lord, our God! We trust in Thee! Lead us 
in battle. We praise Thee, because Thou 
aidest us, and our flag is hoisted in Thy name. 
Lord, we will not cease to importune Thee un- 
less Thou blessest us first. Amen,” 
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The Jaquet-Droz Androids’ 








Few persons in the mechanical world have 
not heard of the automatons of the famous 
Neuchatel mechanician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Most people would not know where to 
find automatons of Jaquet-Droz. They are 
said to be in Russia, in England, and scattered 
here and there throughout the world. But the 
most remarkable of these masterpieces are in 
the possession of Mr. Henri Martin, of Dresden, 
where they are the admiration of all those who 
happen to visit Dresden and are able to ex- 
amine them. According to the information 
kindly furnished us by Mr. Martin, the automa- 
tons are in good condition and work as well as 
at the time when Jaquet-Droz exhibited them 
to the sovereigns of France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, though now they must be put in opera- 
tion by hand. 

Pierre Jaquet-Droz, born at La Chaux- 
de-Fonds in 1721, manifested a special aptitude 
for study at an early age. His parents sent 
him to the University to study theology. 
When he had passed his examination as a 
divinity student he visited his home, and 
seeing his sister engaged in some watch-work, 
he assisted her in her task. Possessed of re- 
markable skill, he succeeded to a marvelous 
degree and finally gave up the ministry. En- 
couraged by the first results of his exertions, 
he abandoned the usual processes in order to 
carry out hs ownideas. He added to ordinary 
clocks the attraction of chimes and musical 
performances and sometimes of an artificial 
canary that came from its cage and sang, with 
such natural movements of the head and wings, 
that it was difficult to believe it was not alive. 
He devoted himself particularly to artistic 
horology and the production of automatons. 

One of his clocks went for a very long time 
without being rewound. This kind of per- 
petual movement was produced by different 
metals expanding and contracting at the same 
temperature. Another clock, without being 
touched, answered the question, ‘‘ What time 
is it?’’ It must be presumed that the breath 
of the questioner was sufficient, by a delicate 





* This account of the famous Jaquet-Droz automatons taken 
from a French source was printed in the Scientific American. 
The latter publication adds in a footnote: “The present article 
is intended to set forth some of the feats performed by these 
mechanical marvels. We cannot vouch for all the wonderful 
things fabled to have been done by the Jaquet-Droz, but we give 
the account for what it is worth,” 


combination, to put the mechanism in move- 
ment. Still another exhibited the hours, the 
minutes, and the seconds, the center of the 
dial indicating the course of the sun through 
the zodiac, the four seasons, and the different 
phases of the moon in perfect accord with its 
evolution. The dial was lighted at the time 
of the full moon, and the stars appeared and 
disappeared at the required intervals. This 
artificial firmament was covered with clouds 
if the weather was unpleasant, or lighted if it 
was clear. As soon as the hour was struck, a 
chime was heard. It played nine different 
melodies, to which an echo responded. A lady 
seated in a balcony, holding a book in her hand, 
accompanied the music with gesture and look, 
from time to time took a pinch of snuff, and 
bowed to those who opened the glass door of 
the clock. When the chiming was ended a 
canary, standing on the hand of a child, whose 
gestures expressed admiration, sang eight dif- 
ferent airs. A shepherd came in his turn and 
played on the flute, and two children danced 
around. Suddenly one of the children threw 
himself on the floor in order to make the other 
lose his balance, and then turned toward the 
spectators, pointing at his companion with his 
finger. Near the shepherd a lamb bleated 
from time to time, and a dog approached his 
master to caress him and to watch over a 
basket of apples. If anyone touched the 
fruit, he would bark until it was put back in 
its place. 

He presented one of his clocks to King 
Ferdinand VI, who was so delighted that he 
refunded the expenses of the journey and paid 
in addition 500 louis d’or. The King assem- 
bled his courtiers in order to show them his 
acquisition. Among the automatons was a 
clock with a shepherd playing on his flute, and 
a dog guarding a basket of fruit. ‘‘The dog,” 
said Jaquet-Droz, ‘‘is as faithful as he is well- 
behaved. Let your Majesty put him to the 
proof by touching one of the fruits in the 
basket.”” The King endeavored to take an 
apple, but the dog immediately threw himself 
on his hand, barking so naturally that a hound 
present in the room responded with all his 
strength. The courtiers thought that sorcery 
was at work, and fled precipitately; making the 
sign of the cross. The King and the Minister of 
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the Marine were the only ones to remain. The 
latter asked the shepherd what time it was. 
As he did not answer, Jaquet-Droz remarked 
smilingly that he probably did not understand 
Spanish, and begged his Excellency to address 
him in French. The question was repeated in 
that language, and the shepherd replied imme- 
diately. The Minister was frightened, and he, 
too, hurried away. In consequence of this 
seance, the Neuchatel artist, fearing that he 
might be arrested by the Inquisition and 
burned as a sorcerer, begged the King to invite 
the Grand Inquisitor to be present. Jaquet- 
Droz took the clock apart in his presence, piece 
by piece, showing him all the springs and ex- 
plaining to him the action of the train. Prob- 
ably the Inquisitor understood little or nothing 
of the matter; nevertheless, he announced the 
fact publicly that he discovered no magic, and 
that the mechanism was moved entirely by 
natural means. 

Henri Louis, the son of Pierre Jaquet-Droz, 
was born in La Chaux-de-Fonds in 1752. The 
father began the instruction of his son, and 
afterward sent him to Nancy to complete his 
philosophical, mathematical, musical, and 
drawing studies. He interested the Abbé de 
Servan, the celebrated geometrician and mathe- 
matician, whose friendship was continued 
through life. On his return to La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Henri Louis participated in his father’s 
work and soon surpassed him. Their produc- 
tions succeeded each other with rapidity, and 
the reputation of the artists extended so far 
that the Farmer-General, La Reyniére, who 
had a maimed son, ordered artificial hands for 
him. The mechanism was so perfect that the 
son could execute almost any kind of move- 
ments for which he had been incapacitated 
before. Filled with admiration at the sight of 
this work, the celebrated Vaucanson, the first 
mechanician of France, exclaimed: ‘‘ Young 
man, you commenced where I should be satis- 
fied to finish!’’ This was not the only occasion 
on which the two artists made arms and limbs 
for those deprived of them. 

Without enumerating all the marvels pro- 
duced by the father and son, with the codp- 
eration of their friend and compatriot, Leschot, 
we will describe the principal pieces. Three 
automatons, whose perfection. exceeded every- 
thing which had ever been known §in this class 
of work, are the Young Musician, the Draughts- 
man and the Writer. 

A young woman, seated. at the harpsichord, 
executed several pieces of music with dexterity, 
without any. person touching the instrument. 


THE FAQUET-DROZ ANDROIDS 


The draughtsman was seated on a stool, made 
drawings with a pencil, sketching them cor- 
rectly and then shading them. From time to 
time he raised his hand to examine his work 
the better, corrected some defect, and blew the 
dust from the paper. Henri Louis, having 
gone to Versailles, exhibited his automatons 
to the King. The Draughtsman, tothe amaze- 
ment of the whole court, sketched the portrait 
of the French king with a laurel wreath on his 
head. 

It is not wonderful that their fame increased. 
Jaquet-Droz went over to England, he placed 
the Draughtsman before the King, andsoonthe 
hands of the automaton were actively at work, 
but the surprise of those present was bound- 
less when they beheld, not the image of the 
King of France, which they had expected, but 
that of the English monarch. 

Jaquet-Droz, a skilful draughtsman himself, 
might, by means of certain changes introduced 
in the mechanism, have produced this diversity 
of feature. Of course the portraits were not 
finished productions, but presented a general 
resemblance. We must do homage to the 
genius of the man who, by subtle and remark- 
able combinations, was able to produce an in- 
strument so perfect and, until then, completely 
unknown. 

The Draughtsman of Jaquet-Droz was not, 
however, the most remarkable of the works 
created by the inexhaustible genius of this 
artist. Let one judge from the Writer, seated 
before an isolated desk, without contact with 
any person. He would dip his peninthe ink: 
stand and write, without dictation, slowly it is 
true, but distinctly and correctly. Each word 
occupied a suitable place at the desired dis- 
tance from the preceding; when a line was 
finished, he commenced a new one, leaving be- 
tween them the necessary space. The move- 
ments of the eyes, and of the arms and hands 
were admirably imitated. The Writer might 
even be interrupted. He stopped in the middle 
of a word, if asked, and wrote another. . 

The slowness with which the automaton 
wrote can be comprehended when the letters 
of the words required are far from each other 
in the alphabet; as in the word vocal, where it 
was necessary that each letter. should cause 
nearly a complete revolution of the wheel be- 
fore the following one could be traced. If, on 
the contrary, the letters were near each other, 
as in the word abces the near would write 
much .more.rapidly. 


What acéuracy of calculation! “What. aston- ie 


ishing complication of springs, wheels,’ and: \”:: 

















MATTERS MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 


levers must have been necessary to cause the 
writing of each letter of the alphabet. But 
this is not the principal thing! It was neces- 
sary to raise the hook and stop the letter disk, 
without touching the mechanism. The means 
used by Jaquet-Droz for securing this result 
have remained unknown. The courtiers, sci- 
entists, and the most skilfui mechanicians have 
vainly sought to penetrate the mystery. It is 
needless to say that the Writer performed only 
in the presence of Jaquet-Droz, which involves 
the idea of some action exercised by this artist. 
It has been supposed that he made use of a 
magnet concealed in his shoes or clothing. 
This idea was suggested by his habit of walking 
back and forth, and turning sometimes to one 
side and sometimes to the other, while the 
automaton was writing, thus perhaps being 
able to attract the hook toward the wheel with 
the aid of a magnet and cause it to return by 
the same force. The lords of the court en- 
deavored, by means of other magnets of great 
power concealed in their clothing, to disturb 
the working of the apparatus by their attitudes 
and movements, but in vain. The automaton 
wrote with the same accuracy. The Writer is 
still in existence. It continues to write, pro- 
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vided the hook and wheel are kept in action by the 
hand. The motive force used by the artist is 
a secret, which unfortunately has been buried 
with him. 

The three masterpieces of Jaquet-Droz— 
the Musician, the Draughtsman, and the 
Writer—achieved immense success throughout 
Europe. A long time afterward, notwith- 
standing the absence of the one who had caused 
them to move, they were admired at the Paris 
Exposition of 1825, and later at Neuchatel. 
Because of the great reputation of these works, 
other creations of the same artists, as ingenious, 
but less demonstrative in appearance, have re- 
mained almost unknown. 

Among those ignored by the public, we may 
cite a large clock representing a rustic scene. 
A peasant and his donkey have been to market, 
and are returning home with a load of flour. 
A cow is grazing in the meadow, with her calf 
gamboling around her. The goats are climbing 
the rocks, a shepherd and shepherdesses form 
a group at the entrance of a grotto. In the 
foreground is a garden, with an aviary of birds. 
The flocks are bleating, the birds chirping, the 
shepherd playing on a flute, and the shep- 
herdesses dancing. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATER 


The ‘‘ National Theater”’ idea still perseveres 
with a tenacity which should betoken, at the 
least, sincerity. The question is enlivened each 
day by notices of meetings and resolutions on 
one side and by ridicule and censure on the 
other. What the result will be, it is hazardous 
to say, but success seems probable. Mean- 
while some rather interesting remarks from 
persons high in their professions have been 
evoked. Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the veteran 
actor, and surely a man of experience, has 
spoken doubtingly of the scheme. Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, that prolific dramatist, who threatens 
to out-Scribe Scribe, in an address before a 
private club of Boston gave his opinion in 
no uncertain terms: 


I am not in favor of it. 
we are met with insuperable difficulties. The 
question at once arises, Who shall run it? Shall it 
be the millionaires who endow it? They cannot, 
and would not—thank heaven! If it is to be run 
by a special board or committee, ef whom is it to 
consist—actors or managers, or dramatic critics, 
or college professors? Do you seewhatI mean? It is 


Right from the start 


impossible to find any class of men capable of 
choosing a standard which shall satisfy more than 
a small coterie. There is no standard at present 
that meets the requirements of the large general 
public. 

The people now clamoring loudest for the en- 
dowed theater are the magazine writers and the 
playwrights who have failed, and one can draw his 
own conclusions as to the value of their advice 
or their competence to direct such a movement. 

In time it will come, but that time is not yet. 
We must pass through this present formative 
transitional stage of open competition. Public 
taste is still unformed, and will remain so until we 
develop a larger class who have the leisure and 
inclination to cultivate higher artistic tastes. 

The present advocates, I believe, by confusing 
the public mind regarding the so-called higher 
drama, injure the cause they are trying to pro- 
mote. Whenever they have an opportunity to 
give the public a taste of the ‘higher drama” they 
say, ‘Lo, let us produce Ghosts!” They make 
the error of holding up Ibsen as the type of all 
literary drama, ant very naturally the American 
public says, ‘‘ Well, if this is your higher drama, 
give us King Dodo.” The truth is, the higher 
drama is not confined to any one subject or method . 
of treatment, but. may be sparkling comedy as 
well as morbid tragedy; and the higher it ranks as 
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a drama, the more successful it will be as an enter- 
tainment pure and simple. At present the public 
is led to believe that to get enjoyment it is neces- 
sary to avoid the so-called higher drama. All this 
must be changed, and time only can do it. 

This opinion is, of course, a personal one, and 
is necessarily as great a sidelight upon Mr. 
Fitch as upon the subject discussed. Mr. 
Fitch is unquestionably right in his statement 
regarding the difficulties besetting the procur- 
ing of managers, etc. More, too, might be said 
concerning the inevitable confusion that will 
arise in selecting plays. But, after all, these 
things, troublesome and hindering though they 
be, are really of but ephemeral difficulties and 
will straighten themselves out. The Commedie 
Frang¢ais is the great answer to all opposition 
that a national theater can not be established 
and successfully maintained. 


MR. FITCH’S FLING AT IBSEN 


Mr. Fitch’s gibe at Ibsen is not unusual. 
Remarks of this character used to be much 
more frequent than they now are. Of course 
the comic opera has its place. And equally 
of course, people may prefer it for steady diet 
to the intense, deep dramatic study. But is 
not this rather a connotation upon the people 
than upon the lasting merit of the respective 
compositions? Mr. Fitch is correct, too, in 
saying that ‘‘the higher drama . may be 
sparkling comedy as well as morbid tragedy.” 
Moliére ranks high up with the great mas- 
ters. But the fundamental basis of both 
comedy and tragedy isthe same. That basis is 
truth. And it is for truth that Ibsen stands. 
Later in his address, Mr. Fitch gave the Nor- 
wegian an enforced tribute: 


There is not a living playwright who is not influ- 
enced by Ibsen’s art. e is the master technician 
of the century. His genius has revealed possibili- 
ties hitherto unsuspected in terse prose dialogue, 
and he has permanently lifted the drama to a 
higher level. On its technical side he has practi- 
cally revolutionized the drama. 


THE PURPOSE OF IBSEN 


The last sentence is noticeable. Ibsen has 
indeed revolutionized the drama on its tech- 
nical side and he has done almost as much on 
its ethical side. He was almost the first to 
break away from the sentimental maudlin 
melodrama and give what has since been called 
the problem play. The Doll’s House and John 
Gabriel Borkman are examples of how high he 
has lifted themes which had before his time 
been treated as melodramatic. He has sub- 
stituted truth for weak-tea sentiment. He 
has written plays of consistent character, 
charged with intensely human emotions, He 
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has created real men and women. Nor is all 
his work ‘morbid’ and ‘‘sordid’’—those 
vague words of flexible meaning, Even when 
most realistic, he never loses sight of his ideal- 
ism. Above all, heisalwaysa poet. If people 
instead of eternally harping on Ghosts or The 
Doll’s House, would read other of his plays, 
such as Brand, with its wonder and magic 
beauty; Peer Gynt, with its humor and satire; 
Pillars of Society, with its compelling pathos and 
exquisite contrasts; An Enemy of the People, 
with its intensity of purpose; Little Eyolf, with 
its witchery—any or all of these, they would 
come to know something of the message of the 
Norwegian—the message which means the 
moral triumph of the individual. 
SOME CONGRATULATIONS 

The place which Ibsen holds was recently 
rather prettily shown in the telegrams which he 
received on his seventy-fifth birthday. They 
came from all parts of the world. A few of 
these were given in the New York Times: 

My hearty thanks for your problems, which I 


have faithfully sought to portray, but never suc- 
ceeded in solving. M. MAETERLINCK. 

You ascend; I descend. MAXIM GORKI. 

The following message is signed ‘‘A Voice from 
the Grave”’: 

Light in the land 
Your heart’s desire. 

Among the messages published by the Norwegian 
journal, the following will impress most Americans 
as being post-mortem: 

How many thousand dollars do you want per 
evening? BARNUM. 

George Brandes, whose work Main Currents in 
Modern Literature and Art has earned him fame, 
couched his message in interrogatory form: 

I wonder who will honor me when I am seventy- 
five? GEORGE BRANDES. 

In the telegram sent by Gunnar Heiberg, an 
author of national reputation, there is a fling at 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. This message came from 
him: 

I honor you because your name is not Bjérnson. 

GUNNAR HEIBERG. 

Bjérnson sent this: 

My Brother: When I say “my brother’’ I raise 
you to the highest level I can imagine. 

BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 

Alexander Kielland, who, after having gained a 
reputation in his own country which placed him 
next to Ibsen and Bjérnson in the rank of Nor- 
wegian writers, but ceased writing after having 
been appointed Mayor of the City of Bergen, sent 
this telegram: 

Congratulations and thanks because you did 
not become a bureaucrat. 

ALEXANDER KIELLAND. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

Most interesting of these messages is the one 
sent by Maeterlinck. He has entered the same 
field with Ibsen, but from an entirely different 
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pathway. Ibsen is always intensely practical 
and real; Maeterlinck is mystic and ideal. 
However much symbolism Ibsen may use, his 
people are always living and human; Maeter- 
linck’s are, for the most part, puppets upon 
which to hang an emotion. The one man is a 
realist with the possibilities of the poet; the 
other is a poet with only the possibilities of the 
realist. It is good to see, however, that 
Maeterlinck, in each new play, is drawing 
nearer to life. Next year we will be better 
able to judge him. We are promised two pro- 
ductions of Monna Vanna, the play censored in 
London, one by Duse and the other by Madame 
Maeterlinck. The latter actress will also pro- 
duce several other of her husband’s plays. 
Here will be a rare opportunity for those who 
would study the drama—and the audience. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN REVIVAL 


The marked revival of Shakespeare this year 
has been most striking. The promise for next 
bids fair to be greater. We have had Julius 
Cesar, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet twice, As 
You Like It, The Taming of the Shrew, and we 
are promised Othello, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, 
and other of the plays. What the revival means 
each must decide for himself, but certain con- 
clusionsseeminevitable. First, thatthe drama is 
in a period of transition, and good drawing plays 
arehardtoobtain. Second, that the demand for 
lavish productions combined with good drama 
being unmet has turned managers back toward 
Shakespeare, who offers just these qualities. 
Third, that the cry for a national theater has 
evidently set people thinking. Fourth, that 
the society play and the romantic play are 
about played out. And fifth, that the pro- 
miscuous book dramatization has ceased to 
interest as it once did. 


THE RISE OF THE POETIC DRAMA 


It would be pleasant to go a step further and 
say that the poetic drama has returned again. 
Certain successes of Rostand and Phillips give 
a credence to such a statement. Mrs. Fiske 
produced a poetic play, Mary of Magdala, this 
year with success. Finally, a poetic comedy 
by Percy Mackaye, entitled The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, is promised for next year. The latter 
play centers about Chaucer and his pilgrims— 
a pretty comedy told with originality and color 
and skill. So much the poetic drama offers. 
But it is not likely a revival. It requires an 
age like the Elizabethan—a lyrical age to pro- 
duce poetic plays. We have not yet attained 
that buoyancy and richness, and life has grown 
too complex. Moreover, the eternal demand 
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for brevity is always staring us in the face. It 
would be nice to think that the poetic play is 
returning, but it can hardly justly be so said. 


IRVING AS DANTE 


The great dramatic event of this spring has 
been the recent production in London by Sir 
Henry Irving of Sardou’s latest play, Dante. 
The drama was received with enthusiasm, 
which must, however, be construed as a per- 
sonal compliment to the English actor. The 
play itself seems to bea rather lofty melodrama, 
permitting of large scenic effects and lavish 
production. It aims little at accuracy or 
truth or history. When it is said that one 
scene is laid in the Inferno, it will be seen how 
fanciful the treatment has been. Still, Sardou 
knows his business and Sir Henry his audience. 
It will be a great wonder if the play prove not a 
great success. 


TWO DEATHS 


The sad death of Stuart Robson robs the 
American stage of one of its most appealing 
actors. Whoever has seen Mr. Robson in The 
Henrietta or the Comedy of Errors or Oliver 
Goldsmith or other of his plays will feel a 
personal loss in his demise. 

Over in England, the death of Luigi Arditi 
meant the loss of a composer and conductor 
known the world around. It was while con- 
ducting for Patti that Arditi reached his great- 
est fame. He wrote an opera for her, which 
she performed, and several songs, one a waltz, 
Il Bacio, which is probably his best-known 
composition. 


MUSICAL COMEDIES AND OTHER COMEDIES 


This is the tag end of the season. Only light 
comedies and the most tenuous of comic operas 
are left. They are the forerunners of the 
summer and point with no uncertain finger 
toward the roof garden. They are harmless 
enough and diverting enough. The comic 
operas are all ‘‘jingly”’ and “‘whistly.”” They 
have a lavishness of costume and scenery. 
Some, such as the Sultan of Sulu, written by 
Mr. Ade, are blest with a rather good book. 
Others such as Mr. Bluebeard have lavish scen- 
ery. None seem very much troubled about plot. 
But they all “go,” and that is their main pur- 
pose. Since Opera Comique isdead we may 
as well get as much as we can out of the modern 
vaudeville version of it. Taking such a phil- 
osophic view of the question, there is enjoy- 
ment in any of those now on the stage: The 
Wizard of Oz, The Prince of Pilsen, The Run- 
aways, Nancy Brown. 
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A SONG OF SACRIFICE...... WILLIAM THORP...... CHAMBERS’S 


I may not tell you of the love I cherish; 
You may not tell me all your ips would say. 
We meet in crowds, our riven hearts safeguarding 
Their burning love beneath a mask of clay. 


For you are his, and not a look shall sully 
The lily fragrance of your pure white soul. 
If love were all! But no. Love could not pay 
you, 
Full tale and sterling measure, what it stole. 


THE LOST ROWER........ BLISS CARMEN........ LIPPINCOTT’S 


Cool were the gray mottled beeches, 
uiet with noon were the fern-beds, 
Where by the bubbling spring water 

Tarried young Hylas. 


Whistling a song of the rowers, 

Dipping his jar till it gurgled, 

Suddenly there the bright naiads 
(Woe to thee, Hylas!) 


Looked and beheld his fair beauty 

Better their well-head, and straightway 

Exquisite longing possessed them 
Only for Hylas. 


Never again did his comrades 

Find the lost rower, nor maidens 

See from their doorways at twilight 
Home-coming Hylas. 


Thenceforth another must labor 
To the timed thud of his rowlock, 
And only legends keep tally 

Of the lost Hylas. 


Yet even now, when the springtime 
Verdures the valley, and rain-winds 
Voyage for lands undiscovered, 

As once did Hylas, 


With a great star on the hill-crest 

In purple evening, a flute-note 

Pierces the dusk, and a voice calls, 
‘““Hylas, Hylas!’’ 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.ALICE BOORAEM TOWN AND COUNTRY 


My little ship she sailed away, 
All on a lovely summer day, 
Upon a sapphire sea. 
Oh! little waves, so crisp and green, 
Far o’er the ocean you have been; 
This service do for me. 
Tell me, I pray you, have you seen 
That fragile bark of silver sheen 
Tossing upon the sea? 
If under Heaven’s purple dome, 
Ever you see my vessel roam, 
Turn her at once to me. 
See that my ship comes home. 


My little ship she sailed away, 
All on a lovely summer day, 
Upon a sapphire sea. 
Oh! little waves, with creamy crest, 
Hasten, I pray you, east and west, 
Hasten my ship to me. 
Until the object of your quest 
Has with her prow the home-sands pressed, 
Come not again to me. 
Through winds’ wild songs and ocean’s din, 
Haste, little waves, reward to win. 
What will your guerdon be? 
Wait—till my ship comes in. 


THE OLD SKEPTIC...... ALFRED NOYES...... LONDON SPECTATOR 


I am weary of disbelieving: why should I wound 
my love 
To pleasure a sophist’s pride in a graven image 
of truth? 
I will go back to my home, with the clouds and the 
stars above, 
And the heaven I used to know, and the God of 
my buried youth. 


I will go back to the home where of old in my boyish 
ride 
I giead my father’s heart with a murmur of 
unbelief; 
He only looked in my face as I spoke, but. his mute 
eyes cried 
Night after night in my dreams; and he died in 
grief, in grief. 


Oh, yes; I have read the books, the books that we 
write ourselves, 
Extolling our love of an abstract truth and our 
pride of debate: 
I will go back to the love of the cotter who sings 
as he delves, 
To that childish infinite love and the God above 
fact and date. 


To that ignorant infinite God who colors the mean- 
ingless flowers, 
To that lawless infinite Poet who matches the 
law with the crime; 
To the Weaver who covers the world with a garment 
of wonderful hours, 
And holds in His hand like threads the antinomies 
of time. 


Is the faith of the cotter so simple and narrow as 
this? Ah, well, 
It is hardly so narrow as yours, who daub and 
laster with dyes 
The shining mirrors of heaven, the shadowy mirrors 
of hell, 
And blot out the dark, deep vision, if it seem to 
be framed with lies. 
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No faith I hurl against you, no fact to freeze your 
sneers ; 
Only the doubt you taught me to weld in the 
fires of youth 
Leaps to my hand like the flaming sword of nine- 
teen hundred years, 
The sword of the high God’s answer, O Pilate, 
what is truth? 


Your laughter has killed more hearts than ever 
were pierced with swords, . 
Ever you daub new mirrors and turn the old to 
the wall; 
And more than blood is lost in the weary battle of 
words; 
For creeds are many; but God is One, and con- 
tains them all. 


I will go back to my home and look at the wayside 
flowers, 
And hear from the wayside cabins the sweet old 
hymns again, 
Where Christ holds out His arms in the quiet 
evening hours, 
And the light of the chapel porches broods on the 
peaceful lane. 


And there I shall hear men praying the deep old 
foolish prayers, 
And there I shall see, once more, the fond old faith 
confessed, 
And the strange old light on their faces, who hear 
as a blind man hears— 
Come unto Me, ye weary, and I will give you rest. 


I will go back and believe in the deep old foolish 
tales, 
And pray the sweet old prayers that I learned at 
my mother’s knee, 
‘Where the Sabbath tolls its peace thro’ the breath- 
less mountain-vales, 
And the sunset’s evening hymn hallows the 
wistful sea. 


| WONDER WHY........ MARY FARRAH........ LEISURE HOUR 


I wonder why the world’s so bright, 
No matter what the weather, 

So full of beauty and delight 
For us to share together; 

I wonder why the sky should be 
So deeply blue above you;— 

Perhaps it’s just because, you see, 

I love you! 


I wonder why my heart should sing 
All day a song of gladness, 

Why every season should be Spring, 
No thought of care or sadness; 

Why every night the stars should glow 
With meanings just above me;— 

Perhaps it’s just because I know 

You love me! 


O SUMMER MOON........ ARTHUR STRINGER........ HARPER’S 


O mournful golden summer Moon, 
Where are the nights that thou hast known? 
Where are Love’s banished roses strewn? 


Once pale Acantha’s pensive tune, 
So long ago, to thee was blown; 
O mournful golden summer Moon! 
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And Hero, sorrowing all too soon, 
To thee her passion once did moan; 
Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn? 


Once Sappho some dear night in June 
Sang all her love to thee alone, 
O mournful golden summer Moon! 


And once did sea-born Venus swoon 
In tender love O times unknown! 
Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn? 


But gone is each sad kiss’s boon; 

And all those lips—are now as stone! 
Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn, 
O mournful golden summer Moon? 


THE FRIENDS. .F. J. COVENTRY PATMORE. .LONDON SAT. REVIEW 


Do you recall that April day we went 
From forth the little town 

Into the country breathing its content 
From wood and stream and down? 

We found that day 

Beneath the budding honeysuckle’s spray 
The wren’s dom’d nest; 

We saw the rooks winging their toilsome way 
From forth the ruddy west; 

And spied beside the rill 

With drooping head the virgin daffodil. 

Then, much against our will, 

We turned to part. 

And now that thou art gone, and in my heart 

Only the memories stay 

Of that thrice happy day, 

Yet is my soul with throbbing joy aglow, 

Because so well I know 

What a true friend thou art; 

And glad indeed I am it should be so. 

But yet a sickening fear 

Will frequent reappear. 

Suppose that in the future I should hurt 

Or Judas-like desert 

Thee who art now so dear? 

Bird, bee and passing shower 

All serve their end; 

And by some subtle power 

The smallest pod 

Does a good work for God; 

Yet what of me if I neglect my friend? 


ACROSS THE BORDER......... SOPHIE JEWETT......... CENTURY 


I have read somewhere that the birds of fairy- 
land are white as snow.—W. B. Yeats. 


Where all the trees bear golden flowers, 
And all the birds are white; 

Where fairy-folk in dancing-hours 
Burn stars for candle-light; 


Where every wind and leaf can talk, 
But no man understand, 

Save one whose child-feet chanced to walk 
Green paths of Fairy-land: 


I followed two swift silver wings; 
I stalked a roving song; 

I startled shining, silent things; 
I wandered all day long. 


But when it seemed the shadowy hours 
Whispered of soft-foot night, 

I crept home to sweet common flowers, 
Brown birds, and candle-light, 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE CRAFTSMAN. . H. W. BELKNAP . .CRAFTSMAN 


At the present time, arts and crafts societies, 
gilds and other similar associations promise a 
revival of that interest in the lesser arts, which 
was so strong a feature of the Middle Ages, and 
which has always played an important part in 
China, Japan and throughout the East, but 
which for some generations has so far declined 
as to indicate a feeling that in architecture, 
painting and sculpture the end of art is 
reached. 

Slowly and with uncertainty at first, but of 
late with rapidly increasing speed, the move- 
ment has gained impetus, to the encourage- 
ment of the artisans in every trade, and to the 
satisfaction of the founders and supporters of 
the many technical schools, who are ready to 
extend their work, to make their courses more 
comprehensive, if only students will present 
themselves to make use of the new opportu- 
nities. These schools are many of them 
already well equipped, and all have, at least, a 
good foundation, which needs only to be built 
upon to enable them to impart a valuable 
education in the various branches of art- 
craftsmanship. 

Doubtless much that is taught is not perfect, 
and the standards may not be so elevated as 
might be desired, but, upon the whole, good is 
being done, and the healthful influence exerted 
in certain places is very marked. If we turn 
over the sketches and designs of any fairly 
gifted pupil of some of these schools, and note 
the restraint and simplicity of the ornament, 
and the tendency to use conventionalized 
natural forms, rather than the realistic treat- 
ment which has produced such painful results, 
we shall discover that real progress is making. 

There seems always to be a supply of those 
who, with more or less talent, are ready and 
anxious to adopt some form of art as a calling, 
even though it necessitates life in a garret and 
uncertainty as to where and when the next 
meal is to be found. There is also a fairly 
large, and of late years a rapidly increasing, 
number of persons who are more or less _ cul- 
tured in their taste for artistic things, together 
with others who feign an interest, in their 
effort to appear sophisticated. Many of these 
last quite unconsciously learn discrimination, 
and actually join the ranks to which they 


aspire. It is to both these classes that the 
craftsman must look for encouragement and 
support. 

In many places the societies of arts and 
crafts are providing means for bringing 
together the craftsmen and the public; but in 
some of these organizations the standard of 
excellence necessary to the admission of work 
is so high as to exclude all save a very few, and 
to discourage many workers who need only the 
incentive of a little help and a small increase in 
their income in ordertodo better work. Besides 
this, too many of these societies are dependent 
upon the financial support of a few enthusiasts 
and philanthropists, and are liable to fail at any 
moment if this aid is withdrawn, since they 
have no means of self-support. 

It would seem, therefore, that a field is open 
for an enterprise which, while having its com- 
mercial side, is yet upon a higher plane than 
the ordinary shop, and in which the articles 
shown shall be selected with discrimination and 


taste. 





REVIVAL OF THE WOOD CARVER’SART.............. N. Y. TIMES 


Wood carving has been experiencing a dis-. 
tinct revival in certain lines in the past year, 
due partly to the reaction from the cheap 
imitations of pressed wood which so gaudily 
decorated many homes, and partly to the cul- 
tivation of an esthetic taste for the solid 
and artistic products of handcraft. 

The ingeniousness of the Chinese in wood- 
carving has had something to do in encour- 
aging the development of home talent in this 
line. The remarkable teakwood sideboards and, 
tables of the Chinese and Japanese, represent- 
ing, as they do, years of hard, close work on . 
the part of the carvers, have attracted universal 
attention in this country, and the demand for 
them has stimulated a more general apprecia- 
tion of domestic hand-carved furniture. The 
imported furniture of the Chinese and Japan- 
ese contains its lessons to wood carvers in 
this country. The infinite amount of care, 
patience, and detail work of the Orientals is 
not to be lost upon the carvers here. With 
their simple and almost crude implements, the 
Oriental artists have accomplished results that 
would require the best skill of Americans to 
imitate. Too often, however, the Chinese 
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waste their skill and art in making ingenious and 
intricate patterns, rather than broad, simple, 
artisticdesigns. Ingenuity rather than artistic 
workmanship distinguishes their articles. 

It is becoming the fashion once more to own 
a handsome hand-carved set of furniture which 
will last for a lifetime rather than several fac- 
tory-made sets made to suit the different pre- 
vailing styles. 

The early furniture of our forefathers was 
built to last, strong of frame and construction, 
well-seasoned wood, and perfect, in simple, 
artistic outlines, but comparatively little of 
this furniture was hand-carved. Certainly 
none of it was elaborately carved by hand, 
The lines were mostly straight and simple. The 
few pieces of old Colonial furniture that were 
handsomely carved preserve an atmosphere of 
beauty and solidity that makes their price 
almost prohibitory. The old English hand- 
carved furniture brought to this country by 
the Colonists represents a period of wood 
carving somewhat earlier than that to which 
most of the Colonial products belong. 

Modern wood carving does not attempt to 
pattern too closely after any of these earlier 
schools, but by adapting and modifying them 
to the times, excellent results are obtained. 
The craftsman who has the time and love for 
his art can put half a lifetime in a few hand- 
some pieces of furniture, but such articles are 
rare. Yet for the pure love of it many a 
workman is laboring in his own home to create 
for future generations of his family heir- 
looms more to be desired than stocks and 
bonds. The designs are not more artistic than 
the workmanship. Patience and love for it 
are woven into every detail. The question of 
how far an amateur can go in wood carving 
without losing patience is an interesting prob- 
lem. There is one woman who has spent five 
years in carving a library set for her home, 
working at it an hour or two a day whenever 
opportunity offers, and producing effects grad- 
ually which will prove a rich reward in time. 
She took up the work as another would paint- 
ing or music, and persisted at it until now she 
excels in the craft. 


MODERN ILLUMINATING. . .$.D. HOLT... INTERNATIONAL PRINTER 

Illumination, in whatever form practised, 
must be considered as one of the classes of 
polychromatic art decoration. What was 
originally termed illumination was simply the 
application of red ink to decorate or to draw 
marked attention to a particular position of 
a piece of writing or engrossing, the general 
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text of which was in black ink. The term 
was retained long after the original red ink 
was almost entirely superseded by the more 
brilliant cinnabar or vermilion. As orna- 
ments of all kinds were gradually added to 
the primitive distinctions marked in manu- 
scripts by the use of different colored inks, 
the term acquired a wider significance, and 
from classic times to the present has always 
been regarded as including the practise of 
every description of ornamental engrossing. 
Such embellishments were, during the early 
and Middle Ages, and in fact until long after 
the invention of printing, almost invariably 
executed on vellum. The most valuable 
applications of the art will always exist. 

Illumination, which was originally and for 
many centuries used in the production of 
beautiful books, copies of which could be 
elaborated by no other means than hand- 
labor, has been to a great extent superseded 
by photo-engraving and lithography. There 
is still, however, a wide field for useful and 
even remunerative labor for the artist and 
illuminator on paper or vellum, in designing 
and preparing elegant originals for reproduction 
by these processes, as well as in the rich and 
tasteful illuminating and engrossing of reso- 
lutions, memorials, testimonials and ad- 
dresses and in the emblazoning of coats of 
arms. But at the same time an equally 
elegant and useful application of the art 
would be to enrich ceilings, walls, cornices, 
panels, chimney-places in churches, school- 
rooms, dwellings and public buildings of all 
kinds, with beautiful and appropriate _ in- 
scriptions of graceful form and harmonious 
coloring. Such illumination would form not 
only an agreeable, but an eminently useful 
decoration. How many texts and sentences 
worthy of being written in letters of gold 
might be thus brought prominently under 
the eye of youth, manhood, and old age, for 
hope, admonition, and comfcrt. No more 
skill, energy, and taste are required for the 
production of this class of illumination than 
are essential for satisfactory work upon vellum 
and paper. 

The art of illuminating cannot be attained 
at once; one must submit to tedious applica- 
tion to study and incessant practise and be 
forearmed against the disappointments which 
naturally occur. After hours or days of 
encouraging progress, do not permit an un- 
fortunate dash of color or an obstinate piece 
of gold to dishearten you from beginning 
anew. First, one must have a perfectly def- 
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inite idea of what is to be done, presuming 
some judgment of eye and skill of hand in 
drawing has been gained. Facility in the 
work is only acquired by constant applica- 
tion. Correctness cf eye will very soon pro- 
duce correctness of hand. The next acquire- 
ment, then, must be to learn how to observe. 
Accuracy is most essential, and although 
speed is not acquired at first, better progress 
is gained than with a careless and hasty style 
of dashing off flippant inanities of gold and 
color. One must begin to draw carefully at 
first, even if it be slowly, and by so doing will 
insure correctness. In undertaking a piece 
of work in book form one must have a com- 
prehensive conception of how to treat the 
subject throughout from title-page to finis. 
He must calculate the elaborateness in which 
it will be executed and how much labor he 
intends to bestow upon it. A surrounding 
border can be used or a large ornate initial 
on every page, and a narrow border at left 
margin running down from the capital. The 
title-page should be the most elaborate. 





NEW DIAMOND CUTTING...................26... N. Y. HERALD 

The most important news in a quarter of a 
century for all lovers of diamonds .is the 
announcement of the marvelous new ‘‘twen- 
tieth century cutting.”” The new method of 
preparing diamonds, it is confidently predicted 
by many experts, will revolutionize the 
diamond trade. 

The discovery makes it possible to increase 
the brilliancy of diamonds, size for size, fully 
roo per cent. It makes stones appear much 
larger than after any other cutting, and renders 
them equally brilliant viewed from any angle. 
Despite an immense amount of experimenting 
by diamond experts the world over, no 
effective cutting had been discovered since 
1875, when the present brilliant form was 
introduced. The ‘‘twentieth century cutting’”’ 
is the discovery of Daniel C. Townsend, a New 
York diamond expert. 

The average layman in diamond matters 
can have no conception of the difficulties 
involved in such work. It was necessary not 
only to be perfectly familiar with the proper- 
ties of diamonds, but to have an expert know- 
ledge of the laws of optics, besides a practical 
working knowledge of the diamond cutter’s 
trade. 

Every phase of the work was extremely 
expensive. After a cutting had been devised 
and each facet had been. designed with its 
relation to every other facet, the cutting was 
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first executed in glass. Only the most expert 
cutters could be intrusted with the work. 

After the glass model had been completed 
the cutting would be tried on an actual 
diamond. It was necessary to use a fairly 
large diamond in order to test properly the 
work. The stones used for these experiments 
—and there were many of them—were worth 
about $1,000 each. 

Some idea of the difficulty of the work may 
be imagined from the fact that although 
hundreds of diamond experts all over the 
world are always experimenting more or less, 
to discover a new cutting, there were, up to 
the discovery of the ‘‘twentieth century 
cutting’”’ but three standard diamond cuttings. 
These are, of course, familiar. They are the 
‘rose cutting,’’ the ‘‘cushion cutting,’ and 
the ‘‘brilliant cutting.”” The ‘‘rose cutting’”’ 
is the oldest of the three, and is still used for 
very small stones. The diamond cut in this 
way has a rounded appearance, and has no 
regular number of facets. Practically, all the 
really old diamonds have rose cuttings. 

To understand the form of the beauty of the 
new cutting it is necessary to be familiar with 
the general form of previous cuttings. The 
names of the faces of a diamond are more or 
less familiar. The flat top surface of the old 
ordinary brilliant is called the table. The 
outer edge of the stone, or its largest diameter, 
is called the girdle, and the small surface at 
the bottom is called the culex. The brilliant 
cutting has fifty-six facets or cuttings, and, 
including the table and the culex, fifty-eight 
facets. 

The ‘‘twentieth century cutting’’ gives the 
diamond eighty facets, and does away with 
both the table on top and the culex at the 
bottom. Both the upper and lower surfaces 
come to a point, leaving no flat surface on any 
part of the stone. 

Any one who looks at a brilliant diamond 
must notice that the flat surface on top (the 
table) of the stone is comparatively lusterless 
and dull. To get the best effect from such a 
stone one must turn it until the light strikes it 
at the proper angle. The “twentieth century 
cutting’? does away with this surface, or dull 
spot. In other words, the brilliant absorbs the 
light through the table and gives it off from 
its facets at the side. The new cutting 
absorbs the light from the entire upper surface, 
and gives it off with marvelous brilliancy from 
every one of its eighty shining facets. No 
matter at what angle the light strikes the new 
stone, it retains the same dazzling brilliancy. 
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A FRENCH CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


In France the Crotte system for the cure of 
tuberculosis is much in vogue. Under this 
system powerful antiseptics are forced by 
electricity into the lungs or affected organs. 
Two years ago, a Crotte institute was opened 
in Paris under the auspices of the city, and 
numbers of tuberculosis patients are sent each 
week by the mayors of the various arrondisse- 
ments of the city and by the municipal charity 
board. It appears that 4,600 tuberculosis pa- 
tients were treated during the last year in the 
institute, and it is stated that of this number 
no less than three thousand left the establish- 
ment cured. 

These cures are officially registered and are 
accepted by leading medical authorities in 
Paris. M. Crotte has recently published a 
treatise on the cure of tuberculosis. He isa 
firm believer in prevention and a large portion 
of his work is devoted to the precautions to be 
taken in the streets and public places to pre- 
vent tuberculosis infection or contamination. 

The following new municipal health regula- 
tions adopted by the City of Paris are largely 
based on the recommendation of M. Crotte: 

The destruction of bacillary expectorations; dis- 
infectant washing of floors and walls; disinfection 
of clothing and bedding; isolation of declared cases 
of tuberculosis; salubrity of sleeping-rooms and 
dwelling-rooms; inspection of meat and milk, and 
the recommendations in the cases of women and 
girls to abandon wearing corsets. Premier Combes, 
even as drastic as he has shown himself to be in 
regard to his enforcement of the association laws, 
shrinks from issuing a ukase suppressing the corset, 
but he strongly indorses the opinion expressed by 
M. Crotte that the corset is ‘“‘one of the most prolific 
causes of the propagation of tuberculosis with 
women and girls.’”’ The statistics compiled in the 
Crotte Institute show that the corset is responsible 
for three-fourths of the cases of female tuberculosis. 
The corset, by compressing the internal organs, 
leads to anemia, and with growing girls it is only 
one short step from anzmia to tuberculosis. 


MOUNTAIN AIR IN LONDON 


The Oxygen Hospital in London, where 
ulcers, lupus and wounds are treated by the 
direct action of oxygen, has constructed two 
cubicles in which consumptives may sleep and 
spend the greater part of their time in an 
atmosphere artificially adapted to their re- 
. quirements. The cubicles are provided with 
a scientific mechanism by which the air is 


dried, filtered, ozonized and rarefied before it 
reaches the patient. 

These cubicles, according to The New York 
Tribune, are six and one-half feet long, four feet 
wide and six feet high, and are elevated on blocks 
nine inches above the floor. The walls are of wood 
and polished plate glass, and at one end are two 
folding doors, closing with a joint and rendered air- 
tight. Opposite the doors and attached to the wood 
is the small chamber where the air is treated. The 
outer air, when drawn by a ventilating shaft into 
the chamber, is first filtered through layers of cotton 
wool, for the removal of mechanical and chemical 
impurities; second, dried by passage through per- 
forated trays charged with chloride of calcium, and, 
finally, ozonized by means of an Andriolis tube, 
which is called into action for five minutes in each 
quarter of an hour by an automatic clock with the 
necessary electric connection. Above the doors 
there is a square chamber containing an exhaust 
fan, and there is a ventilating shaft leading from it 
through the roof of the building. Since the output 
is regulated so as to exceed the inlet, the atmospheric 
pressure within the cubicle is somewhat reduced and 
the air is rarefied. The attendants report that a 
= spends about sixteen out of twenty-four 

ours in the cubicle, and, far from being harassed 
and inconvenienced by his narrow surroundings, is 
unwilling to return to the ward, since he finds it more 
difficult to breathe there. Convalescence naturally 
reconciles a patient to solitary confinement in his 
glass cell. he cubicle, when once constructed, is 
not expensive in operation. The cubicles at the 
Oxygen Hospital cost about a shilling each a day in 
chemicals. 


STATE EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION FOR TRAINED NURSES 


At an International Congress of Nurses held 
in Buffalo in 1901, resolutions were adopted in 
favor of legislative enactments regulating the 
education of nurses and protecting the interests 
of the public by securing the State examination 
and State registration of nurses, with proper 
penalties for enforcing the same. Discussing 
the question in The Atlantic Monthly, Miss 
May Moss writes: 

At present every two-penny hospital is free to 
award presentable looking diplomas, and without a 
most unlikely amount of investigation, employers 
have scant means of knowing how much or how 
little those diplomas are worth. ; 

A properly conducted State examination would at 
once create a line of demarcation between partly 
trained care-takers or attendants and nurses thor- 
oughly equipped in every branch of their profession. 
As a preliminary to going up to this examination, 
every nurse would have to show a diploma from a 
recognized school, and this diploma would be a 
sonal as well as a professional guarantee. e 
vague term “trained nurse’ would acquire an exact 
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significance, and nurses partly trained would be 
conveniently differentiated. Fully to benefit b 
this, both doctors and public would have to use self- 
control in not employing nurses indiscriminately. 
To this end each city should encourage the forming 
of central registries or directories governed by the 
strictestrrules and managed by the nurses themselves, 
so that there should be no division of responsibility 
in case either of success or failure. Although many 
excellent registries are now run by private com- 
mittees, nurses’ clubs, and hospitals, there is apt to 
be a lack of co-operation which permits of various 
abuses. Consequently some of the best nurses 
register nowhere, and can only be had by sending to 
their homes or boarding-houses. The disadvantage 
of this is that a woman is not directly responsible 
to any outside authority, and no record is kept as 
to whether she continues to give satisfaction, while 
the public fall into a dangerous way of picking up a 
nurse anywhere, with less inquiry about her ante- 
cedents than is customary in engaging a laundress 
or a kitchen maid. 
INFECTION DUE TO UNSANITARIZED TEETH 

Dr. D. D. Smith, of Philadelphia, recently 
read before the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society a paper* on Mouth Infection Due to 
Natural Teeth. Contagion and disease, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith, lurk in the human mouth. 
To septic conditions of the teeth many dis- 
orders of the stomach, the kidneys, and the 
nervous system are due; while the most 
pernicious factors of lung infection are in- 
trenched in the teeth. 

**In addition to the toxins engendered amidst 
stagnant accumulations perpetually adherent 
in the mouth of consumptives, the sputum 
itself in appreciable quantity clings to the 
already infected tooth surfaces, increasing 
bacterial placques and multiplying bacterial 
cultures in the mouth. Can it otherwise be, 
than, that thus an endless chain of ever-in- 
creasing contagion revolves in foods and air to 
blood, thence to organs and tissues, to be 
deposited, it may be as initial infection or per- 
haps an augmentation of some pathological 
state already established; or it may return 
to the mouth in mucus or saliva, or in some 
inflammatory exudation, there to begin again 
its round of infection?’’ 

In 1894 I began a line of experimental investiga- 
tion to determine the true source of tooth decay. 
Results from these Sa. carried forward on 
patients only, were all in harmony with the theory 
that caries of the teeth begins at some point on the 
exposed enamel surface, and that it is primarily 
due to the affinities of the ultimates of the teeth for 
the acids of the menstruum in which the tooth is 
perpetually enveloped. What seems indisputable 
proof of this theory is the fact that, if a devitalized 
or pulpless tooth, such a tooth as is conceded to be 
the subject of more rapid decay than one with a 
vital pulp in the same environment, be removed 
from a mouth in which resolution is rapidly taking 


*Printed in the Philadelphia Medical Journal. 
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place, and it be placed in water, alcohol or glycerine, 
or simply exposed in the air, all caries in that tooth 
is at once arrested. 

The inevitable deduction from such an experi- 
ment is, that-caries of the teeth is a result of en- 
vironmental conditions; and this is in agreement 
with general observation and all clinical experience. 
Growing out of the experiments referred to and their 
results | have developed a system of caring for 
the teeth diametrically the opposite of all former 
conceptions, theories and oats of practice; and 
whenever the system has found typical exemplifica- 
tion, whether in childhood, youth, middle life or old 
age, most favorable and satisfactory results have 
universally followed. 

The treatment consists in enforced, radical and 
frequent change of environment for the teeth, and 
perfect sanitation of all mouth conditions. Experi- 
ence having demonstrated that the most careful and 
painstaking are unable, with the agents commonly 
employed, as the tooth-brush and dentifrice, tooth- 
pick and dental floss, soaps, so-called germicidal 
washes or other agencies, to effect this end, the 
plan of forcible and frequently renewed sanitation 
by an experienced operator has been instituted with 
results as already stated. In detail the process con- 
sists in most careful and complete removal of all 
concretions, all calcic deposits, semisolids, bacterial 
placques and inspissated secretions and excretions 
which gather on the surfaces of the teeth, between 
them, or at the gum margins; and this to be followed 
by thorough polishing of all tooth surfaces by hand 
methods (power polishers should never be used), not 
alone the more exposed labial and buccal surfaces, 
but the lingual, palatal and proximal surfaces as 
well, using for this purpose orange-wood points in 
suitable holders, charged with finely smoniedl pumice- 
stone as a polishing material. Treated in this man- 
ner the teeth are placed in the most favorable con- 
dition to prevent and repel septic accumulations and 
deposits, and not less to aid all efforts of the patient 
in the direction of sanitation and cleanliness. 


Maintained at intervals of about a month, 
this treatment is followed by immediate lessen- 
ing and ultimate arrest of all inflammations 
and all inflammatory exudations from the oral 
tissues and complete eradication of the stag- 
nant accumulations otherwise perpetually ad- 
herent on and about the teeth. Of the whole 
number of subjects under this monthly 
‘prophylaxis treatment,”’ all have shown some 
phase or state of general health improvement. 


A TYPHOID PROPHYLACTIC 

Typhoid is known to be due to the propaga- 
tion of a typhoid bacillus within the human 
body. Dr. Macfadyen, of the Jenner Institute, 
has found that by ‘“‘crushing the microscopic 
cells of the bacillus the intracellular juices can 
be obtained apart from the living organism and 
that these juices are highly toxic. By in- 
jecting them in small doses into a living animal 
its blood serum is rendered anti-toxic and 
bactericidal. It becomes an antidote alike to 
the living typhoid bacteria and to the poison 
which may be extracted.” 
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Following is an account, as given in The 
London Times, of a paper by Dr. Macfadyen, 
which Lord Lester communicated to the Royal 


Society: 

Animals dosed with the protective serum and sub- 
sequently treated with lethal doses of typhoid 
bacteria were found to enjoy immunity from typhoid 
fever, while others exposed to the same infection 
without the previous protective treatment died of 
the disease. In the same way animals receiving 
injections of the intracellular poison without any 
living bacteria, escaped death only when previously 
treated with the protective blood serum of an animal 
which had gone through the immunizing process. 
Therefore, the blood serum in question is a prophy- 
lactic for typhoid fever (at least, among the inferior 
animals). B 
injecting lethal doses of the poison or of the living 
bacteria, and subsequently injecting the protective 
serum after half the time required for the toxic dose 
to kill the animal had been allowed to elapse. In 
these cases the antidcte overtook the poison and the 
animals recovered. Therefore the serum is curative 
of typhoid fever when already established, as well 
as protective against typhoid infection. 

It is thus demonstrated that, by the careful inocu- 
lation of an animal with the juices of the dead bac- 
teria, its blood serum can, in the case of typhoid 
fever, be endowed with the antidotal properties 
hitherto developed, as in the case of diphtheria, only 
by inoculation with the living bacteria. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that what holds good in the case 
of one pathogenetic bacterium will also hold good 
in the case of others. Should it turn out, as may 
be expected, that bacterial juices in general react 
upon the animal organism in the same way as the 
living bacteria which produce them, the fact cannot 
but have a profound influence upon medical specu- 
lation and practice. 

Those who know that bacteria are so minute as to 
be invisible except under high microscopic powers 
will naturally ask by what unimaginable accuracy 
of grinding they can be broken up so as to release 
their intracellular toxins. The answer shows once 
more how close is the dependence of advance in one 
department of research upon discovery in another 
department apparently quite unrelated, and how 
impossible it is to foretell in what ways abstract 
inquiry may bear upon the most important prac- 
tical problems. These infinitesimal organisms are 
crushed in liquid air, which is at once an absolutely 
neutral fluid and one giving the exceedingly low- 
temperature essential for success. Thus an im- 
portant step in the treatment of disease becomes 
possibie through the previous success of efforts to 
reduce the most refractory gases to liquid. 

EXPERIMENTING WITH FOOD PRESERVATIVES 

Recognizing the importance of exact knowl- 
edge as to the action of food preservatives on 
the human system, Congress, in June, 1902, 
set aside funds ‘‘to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate the character of pro- 
posed food preservatives and coloring matters, 
to determine their relations to digestion and to 
health, and to establish the principles which 
should govern their use.’’” This work, which 
was assigned to the Bureau of Chemistry in the 


ut further experiments were made by. 
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Department of Agriculture, is now being car“ 
ried out under the direction of its chief, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. 

In the beginning of the investigation the 
newspapers treated the experiment with so 
much levity that Secretary Wilson decreed no 
further information should be given to the 
public. The Scientific American, however, 
has been able to obtain the following interest- 
ing and exact account of the experiment: 


Early in December of last year a kitchen and 
dining-room were fitted up in the basement of the 
building occupied by the Bureau of Chemistry, after 
which application was made to the Civil Service 
Commission for a cook, and an expert was obtained, 
whose skill and knowledge were certified to by 
several of the bon vivants of Washington. The 
selection of young men on whom to experiment was 
not so easy, for the all-powerful Civil Service Com- 
mission was for once impotent, and in consequence 
volunteers were called for. In time Dr. Wiley 
succeeded in obtaining a dozen or more young men, 
chiefly from his own Bureau, who were willing for 
the cause of science to submit themselves to the 
experiments, 

In order to secure the desired results, it became 
necessary to determine a series of facts concerning 
the subjects. Accordingly they were at the outset 
critically examined by a physician from the Bureau 
of Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, and 
then for a period of time were fed on pure food, so as 
to determine exactly what quantity of food was 
necessary for their normal diet. That is to say, 
each man throughout the entire course of the ex- 
periments is allowed only the same amount of food, 
which, however, may vary with the individual, but 
which amount is determined after experimentation 
to be just enough to maintain the individual in a 
normal condition. Charts were prepared for each 
person, on which the weight is daily recorded, and 
a’so a record made each day of the temperature 
taken before and after dinner. The number of 
heart beats and the respiration are determined 
twice daily, the blood corpuscles are counted, and 
the amount of hemoglobin in the blood measured, 
Of course it is understood that the subjects were 

ledged to eat only the food given to them by Dr, 

iley, and to refrain from the use of stimu ants, 
although tobacco is allowed during the experiments 
in the regular manner in which it had been used. 


The selection of the first substance to be experi- 
mented with was considered, and borax was chosen, 
concerning which it is generally admitted that it isa 
most excellent preservative, especially for meats and 
dairy products. A small quantity of borax will act 
as a preservative just as well as a large quantity of 
salt. Therefore admitting, for the sakeof argument, 
that borax taken in certain quantities does derange 
the physiological functions, it is probable that it 
does not do so to such an extent as does the larger 
quantity of salt which must be used as its substitute. 
In the case of meats, if preservatives are really in- 
jurious, the injury is a necessary evil, unless the 
meats are preserved solely by the canning process. 
In some instances, such as with hams and breakfast 
bacon, this method would practically destroy the 
qualities of those meats which are most desired. 

The young men having reached a normal condi- 
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tion, that is, possessing a constant weight, and the 
proper amount of food for each having been deter- 
mined, they were divided into two sets of six each, 
and the experiment began. One set was fed with 
pure food only, and the other set with food to which 
borax, in increasing amounts, was added, and the 
effects on metabolism noted. These experiments 
continued for about four weeks, when the young 
men changed. That is to say, those who had been 
eating the food to which borax was added were now 
fed only on pure food. There was also a special set, 
consisting of two young men, who were fed con- 
tinuously on food containing borax. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the object of the investigation 
is to ascertain the changes that occur in the subject, 
in consequence of the use of the special preservative 
employed, which in this instance was borax. There- 
fore, the exact quantity of food required normally 
by the individual being known, he is given exactly 
that amount, with the addition of varying —- 
tions of borax. The food is carefully analyzed, so 
that it may be known exactly how much of each 
ingredient is given to him, and all that is excreted, 
both solid and liquid, is carefully weighed and ana- 
lyzed. By striking a balance, the precise amount 
assimilated is determined, and the changes in weight 
or metabolism show the results of the value of the 
food on the individual. It may be added that the 
services of some twenty chemists and assistants are 
required for the various analyses that are essential 
in this investigation. 

As to the ultimate value of the result to be 
obtained, it may be said that the information 
will be of service in shaping intelligent legis- 
lation, regulating commerce in food products, 
securing the removal of unnecessary and un- 
just restrictions, and making effective those 
that are necessary and just. It will serve asa 
basis for international agreement in regard to 
the composition of preserved foods. At pres- 
ent different nations have widely different 
laws to protect and regulate the importation 


and exportation of food products. 


THE INDIAN IN FACE OF THE PLAGUE 
Writing to The Polyclinic, Dr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, the English surgeon, gives this 
description of the attitude of the Indians 


toward the plague: 

The absolute freedom from anything like panic as 
regards the presence of plague in the cities of India 
is a very remarkable feature in all classes of the 
population. I am writing this in Amritzur, where, 
last week, out of 1,076 cases, 731 persons died of the 
disease. In Lahore, which city I left last week, the 
mortality was 390 out of 833 cases. Nor is there 
any indication in either place that the worst is 
passed. We drove yesterday through the little 
town of Taran-tara (4,000), a resort of pilgrims and 
possessing a shrine. In its narrow streets many 


houses were closed and marked with a long bar of 
white paint, implying that deaths from plague had 
occurred in them. We were told of instances in 
which whole families had died, and were assured 
that the town was comparatively deserted. One 
medical informant told me that, of the recognized 
cases, not fewer than 95 percent. had died. Prac- 
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tically the disease had been almost universally fatal. 
Yet business was going on as usual, and, on the cay 
that I was there, a long string of pilgrims, on foot 
in carriages, or mounted on camels or asses, was 
passing slowly through its narrow streets. The 
procession was miles in length and took the whole 
morning to get through. It had very properly been 
forbidden by the Government, but the authorities 
had not felt themselves strong enough to prevent it. 
The natives are absolutely careless as to precautions, 
though willing enough to run out of the house when 
the disease shows itself. It is greatly to be feared 
that before long the disease will have established 
itself all over India. 


POST-OPERATIVE NEURASTHENIA * 


We are all accustomed to the condition of 
neurasthenia which sometimes occurs in those 
who have received a shake in a railway acci- 
dent, even though no positive lesion of any 
organ may be demonstrable. It is a trying 
enough ailment to the sufferer, and none the 
less trying from the fact that his enemies and 
some of his friends are generally ready to tell 
him quite frankly that he is shamming, and 
that if he would but stir himself a bit he would 
be right again directly. Of course he would 
not be anything of the sort, the malady being 
far too deeply rooted for any such immediate 
recovery to be expected. This, however, is 
not the point to which we would here refer, 
but rather the fact which we believe is far from 
being fully recognized, that a condition of the 
same nature may follow surgical operations 
and may sadly interfere with complete recov- 
ery, notwithstanding the brilliancy with which 
the operative part of the business has been per- 
formed. Professor Clifford Allbutt has recently 
drawn attention to this subject. He says that 
he has had many occasions of observing a cer- 
tain ill-consequence of surgical operations— 
operations not always severe—which he is dis- 
posed to call post-operative neurasthenia. 
The operation being over and the wound 
healed, the surgeon assures his patient, to the 
best of his belief, of course, that although he 
may be in need of a holiday he is practically 
cured. The surgeon does not see, says Pro- 
fessor Allbutt, what the family physician sees; 
that, so far from this being the case, the patient 
is anything but himself again. Week after 
week he drags along, doing his duty with labor 
and reluctance, avoiding all engagements he 
can shirk, and soon knocked up by no exces- 
sive demands of work or pleasure. Whether 
this consequence be attributable to the anzs- 
thetic, ‘‘to the unfelt attack upon his inwards,”’ 
or to the mental stress of the whole affair, it is 
hard to say, but it is a condition to beware of. 


* London Hospital. 
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Edited by Robert Blight 


Gardening is not the matter of ‘“‘rule of thumb” 
that some suppose. In it Science and Art meet on 
common ground, and without the proper combina- 
tion of the two, success is but indifferent and uncer- 
tain. We must remember, also, that, although 
book learning is a good thing in its way, it is not 
sufficient. In this matter, asin so many other things, 
practical investigation and work are invaluable— 
‘an ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory.” 
These words are a prelude to a passage from the 
pen of Mr. Eben E. Rexford—a passage unfor- 
tunately true in every respect: 


AMONG THE FLOWERS..............000.. HOME AND FLOWERS 


There is a good deal of humbug floating 
about in the periodicals with regard to flori- 
culture. Much of it originates in the big 
Sunday papers, which seem to feel that they 
are expected to say something about flowers, 
and assign the writing up an article to some 
member of the ‘‘force’’ who may not have 
anything else to do at that particular time. 
That the writers are entirely ignorant of their 
subjects is evident, in most instances, to any- 
one who has any knowledge of flowers. I 
have just read, in a Sunday paper, that 
chrysanthemums can be kept in bloom all 
winter, also hyacinths. And that it is the 
easiest thing in the world to grow all the violets 
one needs for personal use by planting half a 
dozen plants in a tin pan, and keeping them 
in the attic. All the attention they will re- 
quire is watering once a week. And a short 
time ago I was pleased to find out that ‘‘rose- 
growing is within the possibilities for everyone 
who will keep the pots containing the plants 
standing in saucers of liquid manure. Failure 
is common, because most persons who at- 
tempt to grow this flower starve their plants.” 
Here is the great difficulty against which we 
have been contending so long swept away ina 
sentence. Now, such absurd statements never 
do any injury to anyone who understands 
something about plant-growing, for they de- 
tect the humbug at a glance, but they do do 
harm among those who are just beginning to 
grow plants, because they lead them to pur- 
sue wrong methods, and to doubt the advice 
of those who ‘know whereof they speak.” 
Look out for the humbugs! 





The advice is good, and it is surely ennobling to 
the gardener’s avocation to find that it is based 
upon sound knowledge and rules. That the higher 
flights of it are difficult ought not to deter any- 
one from following the lower plants. If we can- 
not all be Kubeliks, we may still do some fiddling, 
and if we cannot all be Luther Burbanks, we may 
still grow some very decent roses. It is well, how- 
ever, to realize that there are certain phases of the 
gardener’s art that are of no mean difficulty, and 
honors in it that are attained only after vast effort. 
The following excerpt sets this forth, and again, 
unfortunately, points out a sad relapse into dis- 
honesty: 


TIMING THE BLOOM OF FLOWERS................... N. Y. TIMES 


Spring flowers, in anticipation of Easter, 
appear in profusion in the windows of the 
florists long before the hardiest plant in the 
woods or gardens dare raise its head above 
the earth; but the choicest treasures are held 
back until Easter week. The florist must be 
careful of the lilies and azaleas, which are now 
timed to bloom exactly at the spring festival 
of flowers. By a system of forcing or with- 
holding of water and sunshine, the modern 
flower-grower can make any plant produce 
blooms upon a date decided beforehand. 
So exact are some of these calculations, that 
the flowers actually open their buds on Easter 
morning. To the uninitiated this seems 
almost miraculous, but floriculture has been 
reduced to such an exact science that the 
time required for any plant to bloom after it 
has put forth its first leaves is well known, 
and it is then simply a matter of calculation, 
allowances being made for the condition of 
the plant. <i 

THE DIFFICULTY OF GETTING NOVELTIES 

The desire for novelty always influences 
flower-growers to experiment with new cut- 
tings and new varieties of plants, but it is 
rarely that an actual novelty is produced. 
Occasionally a new rose, a handsome carna- 
tion, or a hybrid orchid comes forth to make 
a sensation, and the owner reaps a small for- 
tune. The seeds and cuttings for a single 
novelty of this character have netted the 
owner in the course of a few years $10,000. 
The famous Lawson carnation brought a small 
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fortune to its originator, and there are half a 
dozen roses and chrysanthemums which have 
likewise yielded their fortunate growers large 
sums. Such plants, however, are the prod- 
ucts of years of study and effort. To pro- 
duce a single novelty of superior value a 
grower will often raise 1,000 plants, crossing 
and recrossing them and selecting the choicest 
year after year for seed plants. The work is 
endless, and in most cases fruitless. Most 


,new plants show no marked improvement 


over the parents, and hence the years of labor are 
lost. The final discovery of a superior plant is 
consequently a reward that is well earned. 
As a novelty counts for much in the trade, 
a good many resort to tricks to deceive the 
buyers. In recent years flowers of the most 
brilliant colors have been produced by methods 
that are hardly considered legitimate in the 
trade. A plant grows upon the food given to 
it, and it evolves its colors from this food. 
The chemical process which: it undergoes is 
difficult to explain. But if we feed the plants 
iron filings it will increase the red hues of its 
blossoms. Certain dark-colored clay soils 
will also make the red colors predominate. 
A good many florists resort to this method to 
enhance the beauty of their roses, carnations, 
and other flowers. But more important than 
these foods is the power of the arc light in 
intensifying the colors of flowers. By forcing 
the plants in rooms supplied by electric light 
the colors are greatly intensified and enriched, 
but unfortunately the blooms quickly fade 
and the colors lose their brilliancy. Never- 
theless, the finest show plant in some window 
may owe its superior appearance over its 
rivals to the influence of the electric bulb. 
The purchaser of such plants would be de- 
ceived, for within a few days the flowers 
would fade and drop off. A few years ago 
it was announced that electricity would revo- 
lutionize the art of flower-growing, and great 
anticipations in this agency for stimulating 
the growth of plants were entertained; but 
to-day few reputable growers place much 
faith in it. It is generally believed that the 
light injures the plants and flowers while 
doing them some temporary and superficial 
good. The use of colored globes has partly 
neutralized the evil effects of the electric 
light, and it is still believed by some experi- 
menters that the right globe will yet be found 
which will solve the problem. 

Certain chemicals will completely change 
the nature and characteristics of plants. By 
mixing the chemicals in water and letting 





the plants absorb them rapidly the small 
veins of the leaves undergo a change in color, 
and in time the new flowers do the same. Cut 
flowers are more susceptible to changes of 
this character than growing potted ones. A 
bunch of cut roses, lilies, or carnations can be 
placed in a glass of water, and the chemist 
can change them from red to blue, or from 
white to green. They will retain their new 
colorings for a few hours or perhaps a day, 
and then fade and drop off. It is an artificial 
method of painting the flowers. The stems 
absorb with the water the different chemicals, 
and thus produce colors. 


The great impetus imparted to gardening as one 
result of the phenomenal prosperity of this country 
has brought about the rise of a profession new to 
us, although it has long been recognized in the 
long-settled lands of Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe—that of the landscape gardener 
or architect. How artistic a profession this is 
and how much scientific training it involves may 
be gathered from the following: 

SEEKING THE FINEST EFFECTS OF NATURE. OHIO STATE JOURNAL 

Ten years ago the majority of prospective 
country householders would have scoffed at 
the idea that expert assistance was necessary 
to decide just where to place one’s house, and 
many architects would have considered such 
assistance almost an insult to their own skill. 
The new profession has become so important 
now, however, that many American schools 
and universities have established courses for 
the training of landscape architects, and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology— 
to cite the first technical school in the country 
to aid the study of landscape architecture to 
that of structural architecture—many a 
charming imaginary country estate is laid 
out with all the care that would naturally 
be devoted to real problems involving per- 
manent homes and the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The landscape architect is a newcomer only 
on this side of the water; abroad he apparently 
dates back as far as the civilization of ancient 
Egypt. In this country the very beginning 
of the creation of great country estates brought 
a. demand for experts in beautifying them, and, 
with a few great exceptions, this demand was 
supplied, at first, by civil engineers, whose 
knowledge of the laying out of roads, building 
of bridges, and grading of land, made them 
landscape architects just so far as that krowl- 
edge went and no further; or by horticul- 
turists, who had the landscape architect’s 
knowledge of trees, shrubs and plants, with- 
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out his training in the broad principles of 
arranging them to produce the best esthetic 
effect. But landscape architecture as a pro- 
fession, open to a large body of young men, 
was only recognized when a much wider 
interest in country homes had discovered 
an actual need for men who should co-operate 
with the regular architects in so placing a 
building that the owner would never after- 
ward wish that it had been placed differently. 

But aside from his care for the esthetic 
beauty of the environment, the landscape 
architect enters the domain of the structural 
architect so far as to declare where such and 
such rooms should be situated. Every room 
has windows, and every window has a view, 
so while the landscape architect’s mission is 
not to determine the size and shape of the 
rooms, he may decide what shall be the out- 
look of each and what is to enter it in the 
way of airand sunshine. He plans the dining- 
room, for example, so that it shall get the 
morning sun, and the drawing-room, or other 
afternoon apartment, so that it shall have the 
sunshine in the later hours of the day. In 
short, it is his task to see that the house gets 
the greatest benefit out of all the forms of 
nature in its surroundings. 


We can quite imagine someone saying that all 
this is a ‘‘fad.”” It is not so. A home arranged 
upon these principles is far more conducive to 
health and happiness than one in which the aspects 
of nature are ignored or treated haphazard. The 
beauty of immediate surroundings, the sense of 
expansion imparted by a sweeping view and the 
feeling of possessing an outlet through some vista 
leading far away into the unknown, all reflect their 
ruling motif on the mind; and there are times 
also when some ‘‘wilderness’’ nook, shut in from 
the wide world, becomes the dearest spot on earth. 
Whether all that the following passage says is 
true or not, there is an element of truth in it, the 
truth that contact with nature is one of the best 
remedies for human ills. It is possible that the 
remedy acts suggestively, rather than physically, 
but none the less it does act. 


CURES WROUGHT BY FLOWERS....................... N. Y. SUN 

If you stop to think of it there is a certain 
relation between the flowers that grow in pots 
in your windows and your own spirits. And, 
whether unconsciously or not, you are affected 
in no small degree by the blossoms and their 
state of prosperity. If the flowers come out 
well and bloom as they should bloom, you 
are correspondingly elated. The sight of 
them tranquilizes the nerves. The odor 
soothes the temper. The very presence of 
the cheerful growing things makes you con- 
tent with the earth and your lot uponit. And 
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this is felt not only by you, but by every other 
woman. Have you not among your acquaint- 
ances some dear, good, kind soul who revels 
in her window garden? In the winter it is 
filled with roses, when all other windows stare 
bleak and bare into the sullen streets. In 
the summer it is twice as gay, and the woman 
who attends the garden spot is found per- 
petually hovering over the beds. By what 
has always been considered a happy chance, 
the woman who revels in the garden is a crea- 
ture of gentle soul, always cheerful, always 
kind-hearted, ever charitable and endowed with 
every virtue from the beginning to the end of 
the chapter. 

And now the beauty specialist comes along 
and declares that it is the influence of the flowers 
that brings all this about, and that all who 
would enjoy tranquillity and cheerfulness must 
cultivate the plants. But it isnot every woman 
who can cultivate plants. Lack of space is 
one drawback, for, in the crowded limits of 
the city, it is not every house that can have 
so much as a window garden. The window 
is in too much demand to be spared for gar- 
dening purposes. But the city woman, the 
beauty specialist declares, can always buy a 
rose, or acarnation, or an Easter lily, or a bunch 
of violets, and she can inhale the fragrance 
and benefit by it. 

There are all sorts of scents, and each has 
its own influence upon the mind, just as there 
are all kinds of medicines, each with its own 
purpose in the anatomy of the human body. 
The rose, for instance, is just the thing to 
promote good temper. The odor of the rose 
drives away nervous headaches, and rose water, 
highly scented with rose, is a recognized 
remedy for this ill. The rose also allays ner- 
vousness, for its odor is very penetrating, and 
having cured the nerves of the head so that 
it no longer aches, it gets in its good work 
upon the other nerves of the body. Gradually 
one becomes soothed and tranquilized. The 
woman who is subject to nervous attacks 
should never be without a rose in her bosom, 
in her hair, orin her hand; she should always 
have it where she can see it and enjoy its in- 
vigorating influence upon the nerves. 

Wild flowers have their distinct mission in 
the scheme of beauty getting. The odor of 
the wild flower makes one unselfish. There 
is that about it which purifies the thought, 
makes the mind peaceful with the world, and - 
brings about an unselfish frame of mind. The 
woman who is soul-weary; the woman who is 
sordid in spirit and who realizes it; the woman 
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who is growing more and more tainted in 
mind and spotted in speech, from association 
with evil, can go out and gather wild flowers 
and come back younger in spirit by ten years, 
and happier than she has been since she can 
remember. 

Wild flowers do not keep long; they fade 
almost as soon as brought home; therefore, 
the seeker after bright spirits must go out 
often and come home well laden in order that 
the influence of wild flowers may always be 
with her. This cure has long been recognized 
in Vienna, where so many good cures come 
from. Here the doctors send their patients 
out into the fields to pick flowers, sure that 
they will come home bright and pretty of face, 
and old people are sent to rejuvenate their 
youth. 

As a cure for the blues, the first spring 
violets are very effective, for they have a strong 
sweet smell which acts as a tonic upon the 
heart. Violet odors, inhaled fresh from the 
flowers, will stimulate the organs and assist 
the digestion, so the beauty specialists declare, 
and, indirectly, they act upon the complexion, 
which depends so closely upon the heart and 
stomach. The Easter lily has a very strong 
odor, which, while not stimulating, is very 
cheering. The fragrance is good for the 
spirits, though it is less invigorating upon the 
heart than that of the red rose or the violet. 
But it is good for the blues and the woman who 
is troubied with blues can sniff the Easter lily 
and be pretty sure of recovery. Hyacinths 
and all those sweet spring flowers are good 
for the spirits and those who are troubled 
with low spirits, can smell of them and grow 
bright again. Rose water, lavender water, 
the perfume of bergamot and of other sweet 
plants, shrubs and fruits, have all been used 
as cure-alls. But now it is the natural flower 
that is selected for the remedy. 


In the following excerpt a suggestion is offered 
for observations during the coming summer. Few 
habits of plants present greater interest than the 
climbing one, involving, as it does, the modifica- 
tion of organs and positive and negative heliotro- 
pism. Our gardens and woodlands supply abun- 
dant material for investigation, as witness the pea 
family, the vines, the Virginia creeper, the poison 
ivy, celastrus, smilax, and many another. 


‘THE DEVICES OF CLIMBING PLANTS. .R. L. PRAEGER... KNOWLEDGE 


Climbing is a device resorted to by many 
of our native plants, and by a far larger num- 
ber in the tropics, by which, in the keen strug- 
gle for light and air, they take advantage of 
their neighbors to mount on their shoulders, 


and thus secure an advantageous position. 
To assist them in climbing, plants adopt 
various devices, some merely scramble up- 
ward, maintaining their position by means 
of wide-spreading leaves or branches; many 
others use downward-pointing hooks, which 
anchor them amid the foliage. It is in the 
twining plants, such as bryony and hop, and 
the tendril-bearers, like the vetches, that we 
find the highest development of the climbing 
habit. These plants live under unusual con- 
ditions. In order to gain the light, they must 
seek, rather than avoid, overhanging foliage; 
and so we find the vetches, instead of turning 
away from the shadow toward the light, like 
most of their neighbors, boldly pushing up 
into the center of a bush, to burst into blos- 
som amid its upper branches, far above their 
less daring neighbors. Again, in these plants, 
supported by their grasp of adjoining branches, 
the stem no longer neec's to act as a support- 
ing column, bearing the weight of the plant 
and the stress of the weather. It acts rather 
as a conduit through which water and dis- 
solved salts—the raw plant-food—passes up- 
ward to the leaves. Hence, instead of being 
thick and stiff, it is thin and flexible; often 
wonderfully slender, when we consider its 
length, yet strong and supple, to follow with- 
out injury the swaying of the supporting plant. 
But it is in the leaves of these plants that we 
find the most remarkable modifications 
adapting them to a climbing habit. The leaves 
of the vetches and vetchlings are pinnate— 
they bear a number of opposite ovate leaflets. 
The tip of the leaf-stalk, and the uppermost 
pair of pinnez, are in the .climbing species 
changed into tendrils—sensitive, twining, whip- 
like structures, which exhibit remarkable fea- 
tures. If the slightly curved extended tendril 
of a young leaf of pea or vetch be watched 
carefuily, it will be found that it is slowly but 
incessantly moving round and round in a circle. 
If the tendril comes in contact with a twig, it 
bends towards it, and eventually takes several 
turns round it. Even a slight temporary irri- 
tation is sufficient to cause a bending toward 
any side. Finally the tendril becomes woody 
and strong, and forms a secure anchor-cable 
for the plant. Not only does the young ten- 
dril rotate; the whole leaf on which it is borne 
is in continual motion. The shoot to which 
the leaf belongs is rotating also, so that the 
tendril is sweeping the air with a complicated 
motion, in the course of which it is almost sure 
to strike against some stem or twig of the sur- 
rounding vegetation, 
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THE CANCEING OF TO-DAY. ..LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. . .OUTING 

If the old-timer could adjust himself to new 
conditions he would see that canoeing is not 
dead nor likely to die; no, nor capable of dying. 
The Association meet, as it was in the early 
days, is past, and the man who felt the racing 
thrill may be excused for not becoming at 
once reconciled to the new, and by no means 
discouraging condition. 

But in the nature of things, so long as men 
love the water and the out-of-doors; so long 
as they rejoice in acquired skill and strong 
arms and deep breathing, so long will they 
delight in the craft of the primitive man. 

No craft in the world, great or small, com- 
mands more respect than the canoe. One 
respects it as something which does not yield 
easily to a master’s will, but which, having 
yielded, becomes a most useful helper. And 
when he can control the wilful thing, when he 
is captain and pilot and crew of a craft that will 
go whithersoever he wishes,a man feels a new 
respect for himself as well. 

One’s respect begins when he undertakes to 
navigate a canoe for the first time. Some 
learn after the conventional manner at the 
boat-house or the club, others when the neces- 
sity is suddenly thrust upon them. But 
once the nature of the dainty thing has been 
learned and it responds to your slightest wish, 
when you can stand on its gunwales and cast 
a fly as you float down stream, or sit ondeck 
under full sail and steer by the shifting of your 
weight forward and back, then you understand 
the charm of the canoe and know why it is as 
different from the skiff as the thoroughbred 
runner from the plough horse, and why it will 
never cease to be adored by men who go out- 
of-doors. 

When racing ceased to be within their reach, 
those who loved the canoe floated upon the 
lakes and streams, and to-day are getting more 
fun and fresh air than ever before; using the 
craft as did their forefathers, to carry blankets 
and axe and bacon on charming cruises through 
our inland waters. 

When the grandson of the pioneer turns to 
the canoe his reason for so doing is the old 
ancestral one. His longing for the out-of- 
doors is something more than a wish for fresh 
air and sunshine; it is a revolt against the 


artificiality of the age. When he goes to the 
wilds with these essentials he must transport 
them on his back or in a boat; and he early 
found, as had his sires, that no craft in, the 
world is so adaptable to all conditions of water 
as the canoe. With it he could ascend the 
smallest creek or the broadest river. He could 
go where even the lightest skiff would ground, 
and when one waterway ended he took his 
boat upon his head and carried it to the next. 
With his journeying he came to feel that he 
was no longer a thing dependent upon artifi- 
cialities, levers that bring heat and black men 
who evolve dinners, but a natural man with 
a man’s strength and resourcefulness who, 
with the power of his own strong arms, could 
go so long as the bacon, and flour, and matches 
lasted; and as he paddles on there comes to 
him some of the old self-reliance that led the 
early canoeists of America, the grandfathers, 
to fight their way to the regions of the Indian 
and the buffalo. 
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A general survey of the game of golf during 
the past year seems to establish a fact very 
comforting to those who followed it and 
tasted of its pleasures before its great burst 
into popularity in the early nineties. Not 
only has it succeeded in keeping clear of the 
debasing element of gate-money, to which 
cricket and football are being surrendered 
ever more and more, but it has taken a deeper 
hold of the ordinary player who follows it for 
physical benefit and recreation. At first the 
character of the game seemed likely to be 
seriously altered for the worse in England 
under the accumulation of medal competi- 
tions, bogey competitions, driving contests, 
club matches, county cups, and all the dreary 
pot-rewarded struggles of modern athletics. 
But as time went on, and the charm of 
golf as golf without the extrinsic excite- 
ment of pots and cups had time to work 
in men’s minds, so- organized competitions 
attracted ever less attention, until to-day we 
find the proposed county team contests hang- 
ing fire, and even club matches languishing. 
The truest delights of golf are known only to 
the busy man. When the fading of youth 
has shut out cricket, football, and even lawn- 
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tennis—that fair weather game—forever 
from his possibilities, he begins to recognize 
the profound virtue of golf. That there is a 
more youthful, more forceful, more skillful 
golf than his, he is well aware. But he need 
not bother his head about it. Sufficient unto 
him the struggle with a friend, the exercise in 
the open air, and the constant and keen play 
of human nature under successes or distresses 
intense enough while the game lasts, but sub- 
jects of banter and amusement when it is 
done. How rarely to be seen now is any 
specimen of those first victims of a mistaken 
zeal for the game who carefully recorded their 
scores in match-play. The book and pencil 
are now regarded as the signs of the beginner, 
the duffer, or the man who ought not to play 
golf. 

Another eminently healthy feature in the 
golf of to-day is the great diminution in the 
outcry for perfect courses—courses in which 
no bad lie will be found, and where every- 
thing on the way to the hole shall be like a 
croquet-lawn, save perhaps the bunkers, and 
even they raked and made smooth as a garden 
path. There is now a more sportsmanlike 
spirit abroad as to the luck and opportunities 
of the game. The course has yet to be de- 
vised—it was never more than imagined— 
where the hazards are so placed that every- 
body shall be on an equal footing in 
regard to chance. Outside the putting- 
green, golf always has been somewhat of a 
rough-and-ready game. It must remain so 
until men can drive absolutely straight and 
consistently far; until there are no cross winds, 
long grass, or earthworms. Pending the com- 
ing of that most undesirable time, one player 
will continue to have a mound between him 
and the flag, and another a straight run-up. 
For long—let us hope, forever—it must hap- 
pen that in many cases the worse drive shall 
occasionally win the hole. Experience teaches 
the best of players that even under the most 
favorable conditions of weather they cannot al- 
ways command their best game. As nature has 
plainly left a very wide margin of variation in 
the player, it is somewhat absurd to seek to 
provide perfect conditions for his imperfec- 
tions. Golf, like marriage, was made in heaven, 
and probably for the same purpose—the elimin- 
ation of human conceit. Ask any winner of a 
monthly medal or a bogey match-box to lay his 
hand on his heart and speak truth, and he will 
confess that luck played a great part in his suc- 
cess. It went with him and gave him con- 
fidence. Golf is a real pagan game, a game of 
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mysterious gods and influences. Therein con- 
sists its witchery over its followers, and as 
has been said, the English people are the last 
in the world to cry out against such healthy 
trials to temper and skill. Hence the spon- 
taneous growth of reverence for the traditions 
of golf, the game of private struggles between 
man and man, as played for centuries in gay 
seriousness in its old Northern home. 


i A -GERALD LASCELLES........... BADMINTON 


In ancient times many varieties of hawks 
were used in falconry; sacres, lanners, ger- 
falcons, hobbies, even kestrels, were all em- 
ployed, and in some old works even allotted 
to persons of different ranks. The list is 
greatly reduced now. Almost all practical 
hawking is done with the peregrine. Whether 
the objects of pursuit be game birds and wild 
fowl of any description, or birds of ringing 
flight, such as the rook, gull, or heron, the 
peregrine is the falconer’s mainstay so far as 
European falconry is concerned; and with the 
goshawk for killing ground game he may be 
considered fully equipped. 

Peregrines may be divided into two classes, 
each containing falcons and tiercels; that is to 
say, hand-reared hawks taken from the nest, 
termed eyesses, and wild caught hawks, taken 
after they have been preying for themselves 
at large for at least several months—often 
for two or three years: these are termed 
passage hawks, and the older ones haggards. 

The eyesses were the kind most frequently 
used by our ancestors in this country. Although 
the passage hawk was by no means unknown, 
yet she had generally to be imported from 
abroad, and communication was difficult and 
expensive compared to present times. On 
the other hand, peregrines bred on most of 
the sea cliffs of these islands, and on many 
an island crag besides. There are many such 
eyries, some of them now historical. 

It is very often supposed by the inexperi- 
enced person that the education and reclaiming 
of hawks should be started when they are very 
young. This is a great mistake. The first 
and most necessary proceeding is to instill 
into these innocents as much as possible of 
the wild hawk’s nature, and secondly, all that 
can be taught of its power of flight. If the 
young hawks are always handled and fed by 
a man they will pecome entirely dependent 
on him for the means of existence. For the 
second lesson to be learnt, that of gaining 
powers of flight akin to those of the wild 
hawk, a system called ‘‘ the hack’”’ is employed. 
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It merely consists in allowing the young 
hawks complete liberty as soon as they can 
fly at all. So long as their food is placed in 
some open spot, well known to them, they 
will return to it morning and evening, and so 
long as they do this, and take a full meal at 
each visit, they will get into no serious mis- 
chief. Gradually they acquire strength of 
wing as they circle into the clouds, stooping at 
one another, and at anything else that they 
see, racing and chasing like so many puppies at 
play. 

It is then time to begin the serious business 
of training, and an instrument called the bow- 
net is brought into play. This is the same 
device as that by which the wild ‘‘ passage 
hawks”’ are caught, and is nothing more than 
a circular net, one half of which is attached 
to a bow of hazel in such a manner that a 
pull from a long string, led to a point some 
fifty yards away, will pull the net entirely over 
a piece of food securely pegged down just in 
its center, and consequently over any hawk that 
may be feeding upon it. The hawks are 
carefully watched as they come in to feed, and 
the moment that the suspected individual is 
engaged on his dinner, one pull of the net 
renders him a captive. Jesses have been on 
his legs all the time he was flying at hack. A 
hood is clapped on to his head, a leash and 
swivel attached to the jesses, and he is at 
once put into training. 

The training in question consists of constant 
carrying on the hand, gently handling and 
stroking the hooded bird till she gets accus- 
tomed to human touch and sounds. Very 
soon, in the case of the eyes, she ceases to 
regard them, and instead of starting at every 
touch or strange voice will feed contentedly 
on the hand when hooded. The next step is 
to introduce her to the lure. This may either 
be a dead bird, or a piece of wood so covered 
with wings as to resemble one, and garnished 
with pieces of meat so attached that the hawk 
can feed on them. As soon as she will come 
readily to the lure, and will not leave it on her 
master’s approach, she is a trained hawk and 
can be entered to the quarry at which she is 
to be flown. 

If that quarry is to be game, a little more 
training is required in order that she may 
learn to ‘‘wait on”’ as it is called. In order 
to achieve this, the lure is first swung so as 
to call the hawk from a distance; *but as she 
reaches the falconer it is picked up and tem- 
porarily concealed from the hawk. She will 
check her flight and rise in short circles round 


her master’s head, hovering over him till she 
can get the prey she expects. Gradually the 
time is prolonged till she will wait in the air 
over the falconer for such a space of time, say, 
as would be occupied while a brace of setters 
beat an average-sized field. In addition to 
this she must, to be effective, rise to a great 
height in the air, a couple of gun shots high 
at least; for without this she cannot gain the 
impetus required to overtake so swift a bird 
asa grouse. But patience and experience will 
overcome these difficulties, and a well-trained 
game hawk working with equally well-trained 
dogs is a beautiful example of man’s power 
over the animal creation. 

A rather flat moor or sloping hill-side is the 
best for grouse hawking. Let the reader 
imagine a really first-class setter or pointer 
ranging on such a moor with all the speed and 
dash which such dogs exhibit. Suddenly round 
he comes as he catches the wind of birds and 
stiffens into one of those beautiful attitudes 
which indicate a certain find. At once the 
hood is removed from the hawk’s head, and 
she is cast into the air. Having killed many 
grouse before this day she loses no time in 
gaining her pitch, and in less than three min- 
utes is ‘‘waiting on’’ in small circles at an 
elevation of three hundred feet over the point- 
ing dog, whose business she understands just 
as well as any of the party. The falconer has 
spent these minutes in making a circle round 
the dog so as to head him and flush the grouse 
down wind over the dog when he deems the 
supreme movement has arrived. Dog and 
hawk watch him intently, ready to act at the 
moment he gives the signal. He gives it, and 
as he runs down to flush them, the dog dashes 
in, and the game rises. Now watch the hawk. 
With seeming deliberation she shuts her wings 
and shoots downwards like a large cricket ball 
from that great height at a speed which the eye 
can only just follow. Apparently falling just 
behind the rapidly fleeing grousé, she runs up 
to them as if they were motionless, with the 
impetus gained by her stoop, and in an instant 
has ‘‘bound to” or seized the hindmost bird. 
Quietly the falconer walks up to his hawk and 
finds her bestriding the dead body of her cap- 
tive. A few mouthfuls from the head and 
neck are sufficient to reward her, and in half 
an hour she will be ready to repeat the per- 
formance, and to do so three or four times in 
the course of the day if opportunities be given 
to her. 

Much more might be written about this sport 
so fascinating in itself and so prone to instill 
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a love of its pursuit very deeply into the minds 
of those who once take it up. It is a sport 
>that requires too much patience and watch- 
fulness to be popular with the rank and 
file of modern sportsmen, and the amount 
of game that can be taken with hawks, how- 
ever good they may be, is too small to appeal 
strongly to modern ideas; but those who de- 
rive pleasure from reclaiming and training 
birds of so wild and savage a disposition, and 
in whose eyes sport is inseparably combined 
with the study of natural history, find a pe- 
culiar fascination in falconry. Hence it is 
that the love of the pastime has endured for 
more generations than any other field sport 
in the world. 





Ser LONDON BLACK AND WHITE 


Fire!—the most appalling, the most terri- 
fying word that can be whispered at sea. 

It had broken out in the hold amidships. 
Smoke was oozing in sluggish wreaths from 
the hatches. The cargo down there was smol- 
dering. And, at any moment, that smolder 
might burst into fierce, ravaging, devouring 
flames. The captain, cool in the presence of 
danger, prompt to think and act, had mounted 
with steady step to the bridge and taken 
charge. The ship’s officers of every grade 
were at their posts. There was no noise, no 
fuss, no confusion. If an order came from the 
bridge it came in the usual calm, firm tones 
of command, never once raised above the 
ordinary level. 

Grouped around the burning hold, where the 
lanterns swayed with the roll of the ship, the 
men, headed by one or two officers, were 
steadily fighting the fire fiend. Blinded by 
the smoke, not knowing where the fire was 
seated, they were fighting in the dark. It was 
necessary to grapple with the danger at closer 
quarters to get out the smoldering bales before 
they burst into flames. Someone must go 
down—down there into the foul, stifling air 
of the hold, the scorching heat. 

And he was ready; a young fellow in the 
ship’s uniform, the uniform of an officer. He 
had bravely pulled off his coat, and was bind- 
ing a wet towel around his mouth and nostrils, 
while they fixed a sling at the end of a rope 
to lower him into the black, reeking cavity. 
Up there, in the darkness of the bridge, the 
captain stood and looked on, looked on, per- 
haps, with a sudden tightening of the heart, 
though no trace cf it was visible upon his 
hardened face. It was the fourth officer who 
was going down; and the young fellow, though 


the relationship was never acknowledged on 
board ship—it was always captain and fourth 
officer—was his own son. 

Armed with a lantern, he got into the sling, 
and was lowered into the unseen depths of the 
hold. And there, working with feverish energy, 
he pulled the cargo about until he got at the 
smoldering bales, and attached them to the 
tackle which had been let down to him. One 
by one they were hauled up on deck and 
tossed into the foaming sea. Not until his 
work was done, and he had cleared out every 
smoldering bale, was he drawn up himself— 
scorched, blackened, dripping with water, but 
with a ghastly whiteness showing through the 
grime on his face. No sooner did his feet 
touch the deck than he collapsed—fell in a 
huddled heap before they could stretch out a 
hand to his assistance. The doctor pressed 
forward and took charge of him. With limp 
and trailing limbs he was carried down below 
and laid in a bunk. The deck was tidied up, 
the men quietly dispersed. The routine of the 
ship went on as before. 

The captain was still on the bridge. The 
danger might not yet be wholly past, and his 
post was there. Something, it may be, was 
tugging at his heartstrings, dragging him 
below to his boy’s side; but he stood firm. 
The safety of the ship, the lives of the passen- 
gers, were committed to his charge. There lay 
his duty. 

In the bright sunny morning, when the pas- 
sengers strolled up on deck, there was nothing 
to indicate the peril they had escaped during 
the night. The captain’s face, perhaps, was 
a little more deeply lined and a shade graver 
than usual. They noticed, too, that as he 
paced the bridge he frequently turned a glance 
aft, as though expecting someone. And, pres- 
ently, as he saw the white-haired doctor coming 
along the deck, he quitted his post for a mo- 
ment, and met him apart. 

““Well?” was all he said. 

With hands thrust into his pockets, his face 
stern and firm-set as ever, he listened while 
the kindly old doctor explained to him that 
there was little hope of saving his son’s life. 
He took the blow without flinching. 

They were now in the channel, with shipping 
on every side. His place was still on deck. 
Without a word he turned and went back to 
his post on the bridge. His usual imperative 
words of command rang out to the bustling 
crew. 

Of such stuff those that go down to the sea 
in ships are made. 
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The fashionably dressed man, which does not 
mean the man who follows so-called fashionable 
custom and indulges in the riot of colors and 
designs the comic papers portray, is not an over- 
dressed creature; he simply follows certain pre- 
scribed and not radically changing rules as to 
clothing. The changes are of minor importance, 
per se; perhaps the addition of a button to the 
waistcoat, the loosening or tightening of the 
trouser leg, the roll of the coat lapel, something 
minor, but, at the same time, more or less dis- 
tinctive. It is the man who is striving to be 
fashionably dressed, the shoe clerk, the ‘‘ gent’s 
furnishings ’’ clerk, the steam and hot-water 
fitter’s helper’s assistant, who rushes in where 
the fashionably dressed man never thinks to 
tread. The haberdasher has only to label some- 
thing ‘‘nobby,” ‘‘natty,” or “‘the proper thing,” 
to have it snapped up; now it is the leather 
cover for the umbrella, now the bisque rosebud 
for the buttonhole, now the cravat which is at 
the same time bow and four-in-hand, the front 
blue or green and the back white—these are the 
things which delight the caricaturist. The fash- 
ionably dressed man is a Plymouth Rock rooster 
compared with these birds of Paradise. And 
yet these are the ones who swell the cry, ‘“‘ Aw! 
Get onto the dude,” when the fashionably 
dressed man crosses their path. They com- 
pletely overlook the fact that they are striving 
to attain, after their own fashion, just what they 
deride in him, although, as a rule, their striving 
is the more manifest on Sundays. 

‘Good clothes,” a most comprehensive term, 
are certainly sword and buckler. They inspire 
a man with confidence in his tasks abroad, espe- 
cially in this day and generation when appear- 
ance counts forso much. Then, too, how much 
more chance has the well-dressed man for get- 
ting on in the world. Distinctive neatness car- 
ried to an excess is infinitely to be preferred to 
that condition which results from a lackadaisical 
‘‘ what-difference-does-it-make-what-I-wear”’ ap- 
pearance. Clothes are not  superficialities, 
they are indexes in great part,and the well- 
dressed man, even the fashionably dressed man, 
is not always a ‘‘dude”’ (this epithet seems to be 
the accepted summary of fop, fool,and monkey), 
by any manner of means, 


A PLEA FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS . DORE LYON. COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Very few men, kind and good though they 
may be, clever though they are, think that 
their wives need any mental nurture. With 
their own brains on the alert: from morning 
till night, and feeling the keen delight which 
comes from successful contact with other minds 
in the business world, they forget that the 
mind of the wife is pining for equal exercise 
of its faculties. In a moderate way, the 
modern woman’s club furnishes this outlet, 
and the increasing number of such organiza- 
tions is a vivid tribute to the upward, intel- 
lectual trend of womankind. 

The woman’s club is hardly understood by 
the mass of men and women who stand on the 
outside and condemn, but make no effort 
toward their own enlightenment on the subject. 
It is simply having one’s pleasure, duty, 
philanthropic work, or charitable work, as the 
case may be, organized and subject to rule. 

In their club life, women exchange ideas on 
important topics of the day; they give to each 
other the result of their study of subjects of 
general interest; they exercise the long-for- 
gotten talent of imaginative composition by 
writing papers and essays; they cultivate the 
feelings of cordiality and good-fellowship 
toward their own sex, and they bring into their 
lives an uplifting influence which sends them 
to their homes with sparkling eyes and minds 
refreshed to charm their lords and masters by 
brighter wit and keener penetration. The con- 
stitution of every woman’s club is a monument 
to the sex. It invariably stands for something 
high, noble, philanthropic or educational. 

There is hardly a city in the United States 
that does not contain its clubs of women, 
organized solely for the purpose of doing good 
in a practical way, and by concerted action 
attaining greater results toward the elevation 
of the morals and habits of the poorer classes 
than could possibly be done by individual 
effort. Women need the inspiring effect of 
example and leadership, and in nearly every 
club this is to be found. 

Women likewise gain a training in their club 
life which is invaluable in the government of 
their homes, for they are taught self-control 
and the systematic and dignified consideration 
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of important question. A woman with a well- 
poised and rounded mind certainly makes a 
better housekeeper. 

It is a self-evident fact, however, that 
women’s clubs, like any good thing in the 
world, when patronized to excess, become, 
instead of a helper, a hindrance to domestic 
happiness. Some women find club life so 
fascinating that they join a great number, and 
in trying to attend them all, the home interests 
are neglected. This is a mistake, and has 
aided largely in giving the world in general 
a distorted idea of the effect clubs have in 
inducing women to shirk their natural respon- 
sibilities. 

The wise man and far-seeing husband, how- 
ever, will not only approve, but will encourage, 
his wife in joining aclub. It will keep her out 
of the mischief which rumor says Satan finds 
for idle hands and minds; will give her some- 
thing to think about besides her household 
worries, and give him a pleasant evening 
occasionally in listening to the account of the 
last meeting, if he has sufficient tact to show a 
sympathetic attention. 

Therefore, ye women who find life an empti- 
ness, and ye men whose wives are fault-finding 
and dissatisfied, be wise in your generation and 
advocate the women’s club, thereby laying up 
for yourselves stores of golden experiences and 
life-giving draughts of wit and wisdom. 


GOLF ETIQUETTE...CHARLES WALSH...BOST. EVE. TRANSCRIPT 


The essence of etiquette and of good manners 
in golf, as in other matters, is consideration for 
other people, based on the employment of sound, 
common sense. Golf is essentially a gentleman’s 
game (when I began to play, it was not even a 
lady’s game—but that is another story). Each 
player trusts to the other’s honor, keeps his own 
score, and imposes his own penalties. The 
word “‘claim”’ should have no place in the vocab- 
ulary of the golfer. Bad counting is bad form; 
and openly spying your opponent’s game is bad 
form, also—though I can quite forgive a man 
for ‘“‘keeping tabs’”’ on his opponent if he is a 
notoriously bad ‘‘ counter.” 

The game of golf is for the players of the 
game, and not for the gallery—it is not baseball 
or football. ‘‘ Rooting’’ should not be allowed; 
striking a ball should not be a signal for a shout, 
or a bad shot for a howl of derision. Everyone 
should be silent and learn to stand still at all 
times, and in all places, where anyone else is 
playing golf. 

Confusion at the tee is especially to be avoided. 
The rule that no one drives of until the players 
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on the green have played their second shot is too 
often violated. There should be no discussion 
as to whose isthe honor. If it be your honor, 
drive off, walk quietly off the tecing ground— 
and, if you don’t know your opponent’s prefer- 
ence as to where you should stand while he is 
driving, ask him, and don’t forget it next time. 
I was taught that the only right place is facing 
him. Some folks, in their hurry, will set up 
their own tee before the man who has the honor 
has driven off—this tends to create confusion 
and should never be done. 

How often do we see a player rush madly 
away after he has driven off, instead of wait- 
ing until his opponent has driven off also and 
leaving the tee with him? and how often do 
we see two players go slashing away through 
the greens without observing the proper order 
of playing,which is that he whose ball is farthest 
from the putting green, plays first. A moment’s 
reflection will show the common sense of this 
point of the etiquette of golf. 

Consideration for other players alone, to say 
nothing of one’s self, should impel a man to 
replace divots with care, and the same sentiment 
should induce slow players through the greens 
to invite faster ones behind them to go ahead. 

It is bad manners to stand over your oppo- 
nent when he is laboring in a bunker and count 
his strokes. It is bad manners to volunteer 
information as to why you or your partner have 
played badly, or to suggest that you or he have 
used a wrong club; of course, if advice be asked, 
it is another matter; and it is equally bad 
manners to complain of your opponent’s good 
luck, or to bewail your own bad fortune. 

At the putting green the etiquette is to hole 
out, however short the putt. Never think your 
opponent would ‘‘have given you that.”” Con- 
sideration for others dictates the rule to hole out 
and get off the green at once—not to stay there 
to mark the score, try putts, or settle disputes— 
as well as to replace flags and markers in such a 
way that they can easily be seen by parties 
approaching the green. 

Now, I do not wish to bring “‘a railing accusa- 
tion’’ against American golfers, or to be under- 
stood as saying that these rules are not often 
ignored by British players—but these are the 
points in the etiquette of the game which I have 
the most often seen neglected wherever I have 
played of late years, and in conclusion I would 
wish to impress on my readers the thought 
which follows: Good play at golf is so largely a 
question of fitness of nervous condition that the 
true inwardness of the etiquette of the game is 
directed to the avoidance of all disturbing ele- 
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ments, and this idea always should be borne in 
mind in interpreting its rules. To have one’s 
self well in hand, to preserve a good mental 
equilibrium, to have perfect equipoise of mind 
and body, are of vital importance in the game— 
and hence I am strongly against betting,even 
within the smallest limits, in connection with it 
if for no other reason. 


MANY ALBUMS KEPT BY WOMEN NEW YORK SUN 


This is an age of albums. A score or more of 
different kinds of albums, portfolios, memory 
books and diaries are in current use. A 
young woman spending the winter in New 
York has an album for souvenirs of all the 
plays and operas she attends. 

Another New York visitor is preserving 
souvenirs of the various dining-places she 
visits. The more odd the restaurants the 
better for her purpose. Fashionable, Bohe- 
mian and suburban taverns within the limits 
of Greater New York are recorded in this book 
by menu cards, copies of wall decorations and 
notices and personal comments. 

Girls keep dainty mementoes of the balls and 
parties they have been to by preserving the 
dance card, a description of the favors that 
pleased them and of any unusual features 
introduced. A pressed flower from a bouquet 
and a sample cut off the particular gown worn 
give vividness to the record. Bright sayings 
and incidents connected with the event are 
also recorded. 

The old-time autograph album has a direct 
descendant in the guest-book, which is now as 
common a house belonging as the family Bible 
and very much more looked into. Even the 
girl colony of students or workers encamped 
four or five flights up, in a modest flat dwelling, 
has its guest-book, in which every visitor to sup 
or dine is expected to inscribe some original or 
commemorative sentiment along with his sig- 
nature. And the sentences written are very 
different from the flowery or stilted inscriptions 
registered in the autograph albums of a former 
age, 

Wedding albums are kept now. Inthemare 
preserved the printed marriage notices, the 
picture of house or church as decked for the 
event, the likeness of ushers and attendants 
and any incidents which emphasized the affair. 
Aptly worded congratulations containing some 
play on names or personal traits are secured to 
posterity along with data as to the honeymoon 
doings and the number and nature of gifts 
received. 

The visitor to winter resorts keeps track of 
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new acquaintances and pleasurable scenes both 
with name cards and with photographs. The 
summer girl preserves her experiences between 
covers, putting down lively remarks as to 
dances and excursions, snatches of popular 
songs, bits of repartee, catch words and per- 
sonal peculiarities of the people who helped to 
beguile the time. The modern album-keeper 
has the advantage over her progenitors in that 
photographs, printed notices of interesting 
places and printed accounts of society doings 
and gay events are abundant. The old-fash- 
ioned girl had to charge her memory with much 
that the new-timer has already recorded for her. 

Not only young folks keep albums nowadays. 
A silver-haired old lady has a portfolio of obit- 
uaries and monographs, the records of people 
dear to her whose career she followed with 
interest. Comments and news items of famous 
contemporaries are listed. Being now retired 
from the world, she takes great interest in these 
items regarding the folks who have gone out of 
it before her. Nowand again as happenings 
recur to her mind her secretary helps to sift and 
classify the reminiscences. 

From the number of private experiences 
being preserved, both through clippings and 
written comment, the way of the future his- 
torian will be easy. People now keep albums 
of the public events they have witnessed and the 
celebrations they have participated in, of 
inaugurations, funerals and anniversaries of 
importance, triumphs celebrated, monuments 
unveiled, society reunions. They might not 
do it so commonly but for the newspaper clip- 
pings on all subjects so handy to paste in. 

The genealogical student exploits his hobby 
in an album. The person of psychological 
turn keeps a scrap-book for all the items bear- 
ing on telepathy and weird manifestations. 
The woman naturalist keeps a commonplace 
book of observations as to the habits and doings 
of household pets and the plants and insects 
round about. 

This girl keeps a collection of the apt or 
comical cartoons published as to current affairs. 
Another has a funny album in which clippings 
and pictures of humorous tendency are stored. 
Earnest matrons keep albums of child study 
which enshrine those infantile sayings and 
doings of the dearly beloved that every mother 
likes chronicled. The girl of serious inclina- 
tions has her church and charity work album. 
The minister’s picture serves as a frontispiece, 
along with the faces of her favorite Sunday- 
school instructor and of those authors or 
friends whose sayings have been an inspiration, 
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THE RIGHT SORT.......... TOM MASSON.......... AINSLEE’S 


Upperton Bagby sat in his office in Wall 
Street in a very pleasant frame of mind. His 
time had come. 

After maturing a plan of operations that 
had taken, months to perfect, the day before 
he had set: the wheels moving. In these days 
things go fast. Twenty-four hours later 
Upperton Bagby was a rich man. By his 
carefully planned stroke he had made nearly 
a million. 

‘‘And now,” said Upperton, ‘‘I must get 
married. I have always said I would get 
married, buttowhom? I knowsome nice girls, 
but how shall I be able now to tell whether they 
are after my money or not? There’s the rub.” 

He paused a moment in deep reflection. 
Then an idea came to him. Getting the tele- 
phone book—for Bagby was a busy man and 
he had no time to waste in personal visits— 
he rapidly made a list of eight young ladies 
any one of whom, he thought, night do. He 
then proceeded to call them up, one after the 
other, and this was about the message that 
he gave to each: 

“Ah, how do you do? This is Bagby— 
Upperton Bagby. You remember me, of 
course. Whata delightful time we had at—’”’ 

(Bagby filled in the individual require- 
ments at this point.) 

‘‘Well, you know, something has happened 
in my life. I have just made a fortune. 
Honor bright. Now, you know I cannot leave 
the scene of operations just at present, but I 
want you to marry me. Will you consider it? 
Never mind the answer now. But may I ask 
you to break away from conventionality this 
once and take luncheon to-day with me? Come 
direct to my office. It’s all right. Lots of 
ladies here all the time buying stocks. There 
is a real smart restaurant near. I shall feel 
that your coming gives me hope,”’ etc. 

Something like this message, Bagby deliv- 
ered to each one of the eight young ladies. 

At one, or thereabouts, they began to arrive. 
Some came in carriages, some in automobiles, 
and some in cabs. But they all came. That 


is, Bagby’s heart sank as he thought that the 
entire eight were sitting in his ante-room. 
But, no! 


He breathed a sigh of relief as he entered 
and faced them. There were but seven. One 
was missing. He was saved. 

He assumed a craven air. 

‘‘Ladies,’’ he said, bowing sheepishly, “I 
beg a thousand pardons. The fact is, that 
little matter on which I telephoned is impos- 
sible at present. It was only a little joke of 
mine, don’t you know.”’ 

And he got out as quickly as possible, 
leaving behind him seven of the maddest 
girls in the Republic. 

Rushing from his office into his automobile, 
he consulted his notebook for the right ad- 
dress. 

‘‘And now,” he chuckled, ‘‘I fly to the one 
honest girl who didn’t come—who doesn’t 
want to marry me for my money. She must 
be mine!” 


His machine sped northward, until he 
dashed up to his destination. 

Yes, she was at home. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, fervently, as she 


entered to meet him, ‘“‘you did not come. 
You got my message, you listened to it appar- 
ently with great attention, and yet you did 
not come to me. Even with my new fortune, 
you would not come.” 

‘‘No,”’ she said, calmly, ‘‘I thought I would 
wait until to-morrow and see if you lost it all.” 


TE 5: ofcicordins Kedah eked tabbed LONDON BLACK AND WHITE 


He was a poet—a real poet. It is necessary 
to say this—all poets are not real. He dwelt 
alone, far in the country, and he told of the 
things, to solve which men put out searching 
hands. He saw the truth in every blade of 
grass that grew. He saw the truth in every 
human thought. He saw the trend of princi- 
ples, and knew whether their movement was 
just. He sang of all the things he saw, and 
the world that is too busy to see listened to 
the man who could see and went on its way 
comforted. By-and-by he became a great 
poet, and the world waited on his words. He 
dwelt in the country—alone. Well, not ex- 
actly alone; he had his work. To the poet 
his work was company. He liked to say to 
the few who were near enough to listen, that it 
was his life. And he meant it. 
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But, oddly enough, there were days when 
the poet was miserable, when work was no 
solace, when something that was within his 
heart cried out for something which was with- 
out. And from without there came no 
answer—nor from within. The clear-seeing 
‘ mind could not argue with the desolation of 
his heart. 

One day, to his garden, with other people, 
there came a woman. She was different from 
other women, said the poet. Asa matter of fact 
she was not. The woman who is different 
from the others is very much the same as the 
rest of them. Besides, the poet had no oppor- 
tunity of judging when he first saw her. He 
had only seen her a few minutes at his garden- 
party. Had you asked him, he would have 
said, simply: ‘‘I am a poet, and I see through 
the unessential to the essential—to the 
truth.’”” This is what he believed. But asa 
poet he had not seen her—only as a man. It 
was as a man he judged her different from all 
other women. It is the way men have judged 
women since, as boys, they learned to honor 
their mothers. Had he remained a poet, he 
would not have seen her at all. Instead of 
which they married. 

So far as human happiness goes, they lived 
happily ever afterwards. She dressed well 
and went about. The poet ate too much and 
followed her. Something like this went on in 
the Garden of Eden. And all the blame need 
not go to the serpent’nor to the apple. Nor, 
as a matter of fact, to Eve. Adam was a 
pretty fair sample of a man. 

The poet and his wife lived in town. He 
still remained a poet. He still had a waiting 
public. He still gave the public that for 
which they waited. But the public were not 
satisfied. The critics, very logically and in 
erudite terms, showed that his later. works 
had not the deep-seeing truth of the earlier 
work. Thepublic said: ‘‘He is not so sincere.” 
And he wasn’t. 

One day the poet came from the market- 
place. He had been haggling about prices. 
His soul was hurt. In his study that evening 
the direct sensitiveness of earlier days came 
back to him. As a poet, as the true singer 
of the things that count, he was himself, the 
man. And the poet was not satisfied. ‘“‘Is 
it worth it?’’ he said, glancing round the 
home he had reared. There were tears in his 
voice. 

Just then, as day grew to night in witching 
half-light, his wife entered the study. Her 
eyes glowed gladly. The poet’s eyes cleared 
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of their pain and brightened. -And then they 
became the man’s eyes. It was the man who 
kissed her. It is the poet who sits alone, now 
and then, looking at the ashes of a fire that 
has gone out. It’s a cold habit—rather! 





THE THREE BROTHERS AND THE INFIDEL. .B. K. DANIELS. HARPER’S 


In Luzon there were three brothers whose 
names were Osto, Inzo and Ilong. They were 
very poor, and earned their living by laboring 
in the rice-fields. 

One day, as they worked upto their knees 
in mud and water transplanting the young 
rice, a messenger came and invited them to 
the marriage of their cousin, who lived in a 
distant town. 

That night as the three brothers sat together 
in their hut and talked about the wedding, 
they complained bitterly of their poverty, but 
could think of no way to improve their present 
condition. 

‘*Let us start as three blind beggars,’’ said 
Inzo, ‘‘and pray for alms from door to door, 
and I wager that before we reach our cousins 
we shall have money enough to attend the 
wedding as three fine gentlemen.”’ 

‘What nonsense you talk!’’ said Osto, the 
eldest brother. ‘‘The people would know our 
faces and stone us from their doors. Let us 
start on our journey just as we are, and trust 
to our wits to better our fortunes.” 

The next morning at sunrise the three 
brothers set out for their cousin’s wedding. 
Toward evening they were very hungry and 
tired, and crept into the edge of a bamboo 
thicket to rest. 

‘*What is the use?’’ said Inzo, as he pulled 
out a thorn from the sole of his foot. ‘‘Our 
clothes are dirty and torn, and we haven't 
even enough money to buy rice. We might 
at least take some horses from these infidel 
Tinguians and save our feet.” 

“Stop your prating,” said Ilong. ‘‘ You 
are always saying foolish things. Some nimble 
young Tinguian would have your head in his 
head-basket before morning.”’ 

‘“Instead of complaining, listen to me,’’ said 
Osto. ‘‘Do you see that Tinguian, cleaning 
his plow in the field yonder, and the 
white ox tied to a tree not far behind him? 
Let us creep up and take the ox while his 
master is busy with the plow. I will untie 
the rope from the animal’s nose and fasten it 
about my neck.” 

‘Fasten it about your neck?”’ said Ilong, in 
wonder. 

‘“Yes; and we must be quick about it, or 


” 
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we shall be too late. You and Inzo lead the 
ox to the next town, and, when I have fooled 
this dog-eating Tinguian so that he will never 
suspect the truth, I will join you there, and we 
will sell our prize at auction in the market- 


place.’”’ 

When the Tinguian had finished cleaning 
the plow and put it on his sled, he turned to 
untie his ox and bring him under the yoke. 
When he saw a man standing with the rope 
around his neck, he was much astonished, and 
said: 

‘*How 
man ?”’ 

‘‘Do not wonder,”’ said Osto, spitting out a 
mouthful of grass. ‘‘Come nearer to me and 
I will tell you all about it.”’ 

The Tinguian came to the foot of the tree 
and squatted upon the grass. 

‘*T was a man,”’ said Osto, ‘‘but because of 
a great sin which I committed, I was turned 
intoanoxas punishment. NowI have atoned 
for my wrong-doing, and have been changed 
to a man again.’’ 

‘*It is not for me to question that,’’ answered 
the Tinguian; ‘‘ but it grieves me when I think 
of my half-plowed rice-field and the large 
sum of money I paid for the ox.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Osto, ‘‘you must trust that 
the all-powerful being who set me free will 
bring you better fortune the next time you 
buy an ox. Often when I drew your plow 
through the rice-field until I was so weary that 
I could scarcely pull my feet out of the mud, I 
thought of my wife and little ones, and wept 
because I could not go to them. Now, kind 
sir, let me hasten to find them, for they must 
think me long dead.”’ 

The Tinguian’s heart was touched, and he 
untied the rope from about the stranger’s 
neck and set him free. 

Now a plague had killed nearly all the cattle 
in the town where the brothers agreed to meet, 
and when it was proclaimed that there was a 
fine ox for sale in the market-place, many men 
went to buy it. While they were bidding for 
the ox the Tinguian came to the market to 
buy salt. He could scarcely believe his own 
eyes when he saw the big white ox again; but, 
when he went nearer and the animal smelt him 
and began to low, he knew it was his own. 

‘‘The man must have sinned before he 
reached home,” he said, ‘‘and he has been 
turned into an ox again. It is strange that 


is this? Has my ox become a 


a bad man should make such a good ox! 
If I tell these people that the animal is mine, 
nobody will believe a poor Tinguian; and if I 
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buy him back it will take the half of my farm 
to pay for him. Besides, he may become a 
man again, and [ would lose my money twice. 
I will buy my salt and hurry home, and 
have nothing more to do with this strange 
beast.”’ 

So the Tinguian said nothing, and the ox 
was sold to a rich man for much money. The 
three brothers bought hats and shoes and fine 
clothes for the bride, and hired the three 
swiftest horses in the town and rode away to 
the wedding. 


A CASE OF CONSTRUCTIVE ASSAULT. .G.0. BLUME. .THEGREEN BAG 


The Court of Petty Sessions was open for 
business. The county magistrate, having 
taken his seat on the bench, cast a kindly 
glance at the motley crowd that had assembled 
in the court-room, and with an air of great 
importance asked the court officer what cases 
were on the calendar for the day. 

‘‘Nothing of any importance, your Honor, 
only a case of constructive assault.” 

‘“What kind of a case is that?’’ whispered 
his Worship to the clerk, not wishing to betray 
his ignorance. 

“It’s an indirect assault, an assault in- 
ferred,’’ replied the clerk. 

‘‘Ah,”’ whispered his Honor, ‘‘give me an 
illustration. Hould,I think I haveit. I sup- 
pose it’s something like shaking your fist at a 
lad wid the intention you’d like to be ham- 
merin’ the head iv him?” 

‘*Yes,’’ rejoined the clerk, smiling, ‘‘that 
would be a constructive assault.’ 

“*T’m glad I’ve larnt this sort of crime,’’ said 
his Honor, ‘‘bekase I may have a few men 
and women up under it. Mr. Clerk,’’ he 
added, with an air of grave importance, “call 
the case iv Duffy v. McCarthy.” 

““Take the book, officer, and tell us what 
you know about this constructive assault.” 

The constable, being sworn, said: ‘‘ Your 
Honor, the defendant in this case is a woman 
by the name of Peggy McCarthy, and my 
charge agin’ her is that she willfully left a 
metal pot in my path, so that I might fall over 
it and hurt myself.” 

‘‘Who is this Peggy McCarthy?” sternly 
inquired the Court. 

‘*She’s a widow, your Honor, an’ she lives 
on a small farm a few miles over in the coun- 
try.” . 

‘*Well,’’ said the Court, ‘‘you say she left 
a metal pot on your road for you to fall over 
it. It doesn’t matter whether you fell over it 
or no from it bein’ a constructive assault.” 
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‘*But,”’ insisted the constable, ‘‘I did fall 
over it, and scraped and bruised my shins and 
ankle.” ; 

“Thin a regular assault is now added to 
the constructive assault,’ rejoined the 
Court. 

‘“Your Honor knows the law better than I 
do, and that’s my charge,’’ responded Officer 
Duffy. 

‘‘He has produced no evidence in support 
of his case,’’ whispered the clerk in an under- 
tone. ‘‘He merely makes an assertion with- 
out proving it.” 

‘‘Hould your tongue, Mr. Clerk, and don’t 
be raisin’ objections of thiskind. Iv all things 
a magistrate should avoid is thryin’ to upset 
a policeman.” 

‘*Hev you anything to say in your defince?”’ 
said his Honor to the defendant. 

‘‘ Well, your Honor,” says Peggy McCarthy, 
“fam as much guilty in that crime as yer 
Lordship sitting up on the binch.”’ 

‘“Don’t say that, Peggy McCarthy, bekase 
you are charged with a crime, and magistrates 
are not charged with any crime, and it’s insult- 
ing to the Court.” 

“I beg pardon, your Honor, I meant no 
offince.”’ 

‘Your ignorance is excoosable this time.”’ 

‘‘Weill, your Honor, I live about a mile or 
so from this, and after I got through bilin’ 
the pigs’ dinner, I puts the pot outside my doore, 
to air it. It was right alongside my cabin, 
and fully twelve feet from the road.” 

‘“‘That’s not so, your Honor,” interjected 
Officer Duffy. 

‘‘Do you deny that my cabin is twelve feet 
off the road, Constable Duffy?’’ asked Peggy 
McCarthy. 

‘‘The Court rules that it doesn’t matter a 
hair where your cabin is. It’s where your pot 
was, is the charge, and I rule that cabin 
evidence irrevelent,”’ replied his Honor. 

‘*Your Honor, I know where my pot was. 
Agin’ my doore. Which the policeman can’t 
deny, as he stumbled over it, and he fell agin’ 
my doore.”’ 

‘‘Did you fall, officer, against the door, 
when you stumbled over the pot?” queried 
the Court. 

‘Vis, your Honor.” 

‘‘But you might have kept stumbling for 
four or five steps after you tripped over the 
pot,’’ suggested the Court. 

‘*No, your Honor, I did not,’’ answered the 
policeman. 

‘*He’s a very stupid officer.’’ whispered the 
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Court to the clerk, ‘‘an’ I thryin’ to help him 
out of his difficulty.” 

“There it is now, your Honor,” rejoined 
Peggy. ‘‘He admits that he didn’t stumble 
any feet to reach the wall in my place. Don’t 
it prove complate that my cabin is on the 
very side of the path, if when he stumbled, 
he fell agin’ my doore?”’ 

‘There seems to be no doubt of that,’’ whis- 
pered the clerk. ‘‘We must discharge her 
unless we prove she hasn’t given the right 
location to her cabin.”’ 

“I’m afraid,” said the Court, ‘‘the officer 
has put his foot in the pot now, after stumbling 
over it.”’ 

““I say, officer, is this woman, Peggy Mc- 
Carthy, giving the right location to her cabin?” 
inquired the Court. 

“*T don’t think she is,’’ replied Officer Duffy. 

“But you ought to know.”’ : 

‘“‘This is a matter of fact, not opinion, that 
the officer is swearing to,’’ said the clerk. 

‘Your Honor,” says Peggy, ‘‘I would like 
to have the Court see my cabin.”’ 

‘The Court has no time to view anyone’s 
cabin, especially in such a trifling case. Evi- 
dence in the case is now closed, and I think 
I'll take a hand myself and get to the truth 
of the matter. Peggy McCarthy,” said his 
Honor, ‘‘ would you be sorry if the policeman 
hurt himself?”’ 

‘*T would be sorry to see anyone hurt him- 
self,’’ said Peggy. 

‘“You have no great love for Officer Duffy, 
have you?” 

“I can’t say that I have,’’ replied Peggy. 

‘Peggy McCarthy, listen to the sintence of 
the Court. The Court finds that you, upon 
trial, showed that you did not love your neigh- 
bor as yourself in conformity with the Tin 
Commandments and the Sarmon on the Mount, 
and that you showed no apparent contrition 
for the injury which you have inflicted. on 
Officer Duffy. The Court finds you guilty of 
constructive assault and moral delinquency, 
and you are sintenced to pay a fine of five 
shillings, or in default thereof, one week in 
jail.” 

‘*But I have no money,” ejaculated Peggy. 

‘‘The Court will take a recess of tin minutes 
so that you can consult your friends.” 

Here the hat was passed around, and the 
necessary amount was raised. Peggy pays 
her fine. The Court wishes to admonish all 
blackguards and evil-minded people that this 
tribunal is run on a strictly business basis. 

‘*Mr. Clerk, call the next case.”’ 


’ 
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IT’S TIME TO SMILE... .S. E. KISER.... CHICAGO RECORD HERALD 


It’s time to lure the smiles along 
And help the world be gay; 
It’s time to sing the happy song 
And whistle care away. 

It’s time to gladly leave behind 
The sorrow and the sighs; 

It’s time to look for joy and find 
Each cranny where it lies. 


It’s time to hoist the flags for Mirth 
And shout huzzah to Glee; 

Give Joy the freedom of the earth, 
Drive Woe into the sea; 

It’s time to hide the frowns and let 
The songs of gladness rise— 

The world is laughing; let’s forget 
The sorrow and the sighs. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S OMAR....... PRISCILLA LEONARD...... LIFE 


Come, clean the House, although this Rite of 
Spring 
From Cook and Housemaid sudden Warning 
bring; 
They’re certain to give Notice, anyway, 
‘For Wages rise—and they are on the Wing! 


Whether in Boston or in Binghamton, 

Whether the House be lax or Strictly run, 
The Cook has Tempers every day or two, 

The Housemaid breaks the Teacups one by one. 


Each Ship a hundred Bridgets brings, you say, 

Yes—but where lives the Cook of Yesterday? 
And this new Age that brings the sullen Swede 

Sweeps the old Family Treasure quite away. 


The Girl gains Schooling, writes—and having writ 
Moves up—not all your Wages or your Wit 

Shall lure her back from Office, Store, or Desk; 
She will not do Plain Housework—not a Bit! 


The Eight-Hour Plan some set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes, even with Millionaires, anon. 

Maids by the Day refuse the Evening Task, 
And when the Caller rings the Bell, are gone. 


An Old-time Cook-book, simpler far than now, 
A Loaf of Home-made Bread, no Fuss, no Row, 

But Bridget singing as she cleans the Sink,— 
Oh, such a Home were Paradise enow! 


I sometimes think how Wonderfully Good 
Waffles would taste instead of Breakfast Food, 
And how the Clothes would Last if Washed at 
Home,— 
But what’s the use of such a yearning Mood? 


Yet make the Most of Maids to-day—the End 
May be that, Servantless, we shall descend 
To dwell in huge Co-operative Plants, 

Sans Privacy, sans Hope, sans Homes to tend. 


Ah, Bridget, fill the Coffee Cup that clears 
To-day, at least, of our Domestic Fears! 


To-morrow!/—Maid and Mistress both may be 
Swept from the Path of the Progressive Years! 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. .H. JOHNSON. .LOND. DAILY NEWS 


They spun and knitted i’ the sun 

I’ the good old days, the good old ways; 
And work with a homely joy was done 

I’ the good old days, the good old ways. 
The needles clicked and the tale went round. 


The spindle hummed and the laughter rung. 


Ah, honest work had a merry sound 
When the world was young! 


They mind the threads of the whirring loom 
In the latter days, the weary days; 

For the soul and joy there is no room 
In the latter days, the weary days. 

They piece the snapp’d threads one by one, 
No song is sung and no tale is told; 

And there’s little mirth beneath the sun, 

For the world is old. 


PS i Na nneares eee mks we ertene na BALTIMORE 


Jersey City, 
Cape May, 

Old Virginia, 
Down the Bay— 

What a boresome aggravation, 

Planning where you will vacation! 
One’s too fast and one’s too slow— 
One’s too common-place you know; 

One’s a social swim delusive; 

With its inner bunch exclusive; 
One’s too green and one’s too gray— 
One’s decidedly passé; 

And we can’t accept one’s dances 

Under any circumstances— 

Others do not dance at all— 
What is life without a ball? 
Jersey City, 
Cape May, 
Old Virginia, 
Down the Bay; 
Narragansett, 
Newport, too— 
What on earth’s 
A chap to do? 

Spend your time by briny fountains— 

Wish you’d spent it in the mountains; 

Spend it in the mighty hills— 

Wish you’d spent it by the rills; 

Spend it with the home plebeian— 

Wish you'd tripped it European; 

Spend it where all things are quiet— 

Swear you wasted money by it; 

No odds where you go, you bet it 

Will turn out that you'll regret it! 

Now I leave it 
Up to you: 
What on earth’s 

A chap to do? 
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THE EVOLUTION OF FATNESS................... LONDON PUNCH 


{Dr. Robinson, in the North American Review, 
asks, ‘‘ Why should babies be fat, when the children 
of their pithecoid.ancestors must have been lean? 
we The suicidal swallowing capacity of the 
modern baby is an inheritance from the habits of 
the crawling cave-dweller.’’} 


“Baby boy, whose visage chubby 
Doting mother marvels at, 
Full of health, albeit grubby— 
Why are you so fat? 


‘‘How unlike your rude forefather— 
Prehistoric, pithecoid! 
Who with nuts he chanced to gather 
Filled his aching void; 


‘*Who, whenever hunger goaded, 
Ate to please the passing mood, 
Nor his stomach overloaded 
With some patent food. 


“No! but later generations 
Come, in which the infant staves 
Hunger off by dint of rations 
Picked up in the caves. 


“Holding future meal in question, 
Grasping all with eager fist,— 
To the mill of his digestion 
Everything is grist. 


“Consequently, you, who follow 
Him in lack of self-control, 
With atavic impulse swallow 
Dirt and pins and coal.” 


Thus, with sage pedantic chucklings, 
Watching each unwholesome bite, 

Science from the mouth of sucklings 
Still receives new light. 


THE MOTOR.... EVA ANSTRUTHER .... WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
TO-DAY. 


The rich man’s fancy, Fashion’s latest craze, 
A costly toy forever out of gear, 

Topic on which men endlessly dilate. 
Lawless the motor dashes through the land, 
Scattering confusion, raising clouds of dust, 
Annihilating distance, killing time, 

Its riders, like the highwaymen of old, 

All masked and hooded, fearfully disguised, 
To humble wayfarers a source of dread; 

A gaudy plaything, painted and veneered, 
Pastime to some, but useless to mankind. 


TO-MORROW. 


Flaunted by Fashion, carelessly cast out 

To join the rusty forms of once-loved bikes, 
Plaything no more, its day of work has come. 
Swiftly this erstwhile toy of idle men 

At ordered hours along an ordered road 
Bears city toilers to and from their work; 
Out from the airless streets, the dirt, the noise, 
Into the sunlight of their own green land; 
Solving the problem of the crowded town, 
Giving to England’s country back her sons, 
Useful to all, a blessing to mankind. 


THE FIRST MOSQUITO.. $. W. GILLILAN.. BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


I’m the — first mosquito of the year— 
(Hear my song.) 

I am singing tenor solos in your ear 
Good and strong. 

I was bred on the Patapsco, 

And I’ll see where morning naps go— 

What care I where all your slaps go!— 

Hear my song, 
O hear my song. 

I’m the very first mosquito of the year. 


I’m the very first mosquito of the year— 
(Hear my song.) 

But I will not be the last one, never fear, 
You're all wrong. 

For in April there’ll be millions, 

And in May there will be billions, 

And by August undecillions— 

Hear my song. 
My high G song. 

I’m the very first mosquito of the year. 


I’m the very first mosquito of the year— 
(Hear my song.) 

Thought I’d beat your bed’s mosquito cover here- 
Was I wrong? 

Always aim to strike the city 

Founders’ Day, though the committee 

Doesn’t like my little ditty— 


Hear my a 
y bugle song. 
I’m the very first mosquito of the year. 


When Lord Baltimore first landed I was here— 
With my song; 

Arid I did my cornet solo in his ear 
Good and strong. 

Never saw a fellow swear so, 

Fan the air and tear his hair so; 

He declared he couldn’t bear so 

Bad a song— 
My madd’ning song. 

For I was the first mosquito of that year. 


Yes, I am the first mosquito of the year— 
(Hear my song.) 

And I’m happier than you are ’cause I’m here 
With my gong. 

You may bar me, smudge and smoke me, 

You may slap me, you may poke me, 

You may curse me or may joke me— 

But my song 
Goes right along. 

I’m the very first mosquito of the year. 


They have found a bug to kill me, so I hear— 
(Hear my song.) 

But it cannot, with my pleasure, interfere 
Very long. 

It will be the same old story 

When I tune my bugle gory, 

And I’ll toot this bug to glory 

With my song— 
My killing song. 

For I am the first mosquito of the year. 
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BATTLES IN FICTION......E.C. GODLEY...... NATIONAL REVIEW 


Sonnez, trompettes et clairons, wrote the 
candid war-poet of a bygone age. 

We must assume that this appeal was 
originally addressed only to the hommes 
d’armes of whom the peet speaks, but in those 
days, as in our own, the invitation might 
appear almost equally significant to the man 
of letters. The minstrel or ballad singer, the 
novelist of the Middle Ages, sang only of war 
when he did not sing of love; and if the novelist 
of our own time would reap the soil, /e bon butin, 
and the bon bruit of literary renown, let him, 
in spirit, suyvre la guerre, and describe the 
results as convincingly as he may. 

His influence is, in a sense, wider than that 
of the historian; his public is larger, more 
ignorant, and less critical. But, on the other 
hand, his task is harder, and his influence, 
though far-reaching, is more difficult to 
acquire. The historian has done his duty 
when he has collected his facts, and set them 
intelligently in order; the result may or may 
not be inspiring, but no conscientious student 
has the right todemand more. To the novelist 
the mere possession of undoubted historical 
knowledge is of little or no avail; if it were 
otherwise, the proper appreciation of his 
efforts would require a degree of information 
not usually found among the readers of novels. 
Those whose names are most prominently 
connected with warfare in fiction—such writers 
as Tolstoi, Zola, Erckmann-Chatrian—are 
pronounced by authorities to be above reproach 
as regards correctness of fact; the last named 
have even been quoted by historians as an 
example of accuracy; but to the average novel 
reader who, in all justice, should here be 
allowed an opinion, this technical exactness 
seems a small thing, indeed, compared with 
the gifts of insight and imagination which 
make their work unforgettable. Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, where the hero’s mind and 
character, in battle or elsewhere, are revealed 
as perhaps no character has been revealed to 
us since Hamlet; Erckmann-Chatrian’s Con- 
scrit de 1813, where the prosaic outlook of the 
principal figure is so marvellously turned to 
account by the author’s imaginative power; 
Zola’s Débdcle, which changes the whole 


French army from a historian’s machine into 


a collossal living figure; all these depend for 
their effect not upon any special acquaintance 
with military tactics, but upon the writer’s 
perceptive and imaginative faculties acting on 
those of the reader. 


a errr rrr ere LONDON ACADEMY 


There are times when the multitude of 
novels upon our shelves strikes us with a kind 
of hopeless amazement. With the best inten- 
tion in the world it is impossible to deal with 
them all; impossible even to mention more than 
the titles of many of them. This, in itself, 
does not necessarily imply that the production 
of novels is too great; but when we approach 
the question of selection, the implication that 
it is too great becomes ‘hard and unblinkable 
fact. The number of novels which can stand 
the test of a reasonable critical standard is 
astonishingly small; even if we accept the 
modern and, as we think, the untenable theory 
that the main end of fiction should be to 
amuse, it would remain astonishingly small, 
for true amusement is not often to be found 
in these rows of many-colored volumes. A 
critic whose faculty has been cultivated by 
much practice, can run, say, through a score 
of novels and find that he can divide them 
into three or four sections with unmistakable 
labels. The crop of this season’s novels is 
raised from the seed of last season’s; certain 
formulas are popular, and innumerable pens 
restate those formulas with no more variation 
than simple re-shuffling implies. We open 
book after book to find ourselves confronted 
with the very ghosts of familiarity. 

The conclusion to which we are forced is 
plain—many of our novelists go to books for 
inspiration and ideas instead of going to life. 
It is much easier to go to books, but that is not 
the way to produce work which may here 
and there stir a reader to actual emotion, here 
and there touch some hidden or sub-conscious 
spring of the soul. It is, no doubt, given to 
few writers to unveil even the smallest myster- 
ies of the terrible and beautiful spirit of man, 
but it is the business of every writer to strive 
after the highest that is in him. He may not 
have much to say, but he should at least 
endeavor to say it well, and he should not 
attempt to say it at all unless from some 
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impulsion of knowledge or temperament. This 
is a hard saying, but it represents the only 
way of art. 

It is well to recall now and then what Ruskin 
wrote of books in Kings’ Treasuries. A 
book is written, he said, because “‘the author 
has something to say which he perceives to be 
true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far 
as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far as 
he knows, no one else can say it. He is bound 
to say it, clearly and melodiously if he may; 
clearly at all events. In the sum of his life 
he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, 
manifest to him;—this, the piece of true 
knowledge, or sight, which his share of sun- 
shine and earth has permitted him to seize. He 
would fain set it down forever; engrave it on 
rock, if he could; saying; ‘This is the best of 
me; for the rest I ate, and drank, and slept, 
loved and hated like another; my life was as 
the vapor, and is not; but this I saw and knew: 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your mem- 
ory.’ That, it may be said, is a counsel of 
perfection, but it has the right spirit. If it at 
all consorted with the spirit of the age we 
should have fewer and better novels; which 
would not mean that the novel-reading public 
would go empty, but that it would have more 
to think about. The average novel, to put 
the matter briefly, is concerned neither with 
real ideas nor with real life; it is a comment— 
jaunty or sentimental or frivolous—upon what 
never existed; it is a kind of ineffective phan- 
tasm, blurred, inchoate, remote, And the 
tendency is to level all to this average. Our 
greatest, as we said the other day, are silent. 
The call is for leaders; of followers in every 
kind we have rank-and-file enough. 


SHARKS IN THE BOOK TRADE.............. N. Y. EVENING POST 


Newspapers in various parts of the country 
have been giving space of late to the griev- 
ances which authors have against publishers. 
It is an old story, but there is always hope 
that the narration of one’s experience may 
keep others ffom suffering in the same way. 
It is many years since my first book was pub- 
lished, and few of your readers would remem- 
ber its name or that of the author. How- 
ever, I hold with Eli Perkins that it is foolish 
to belittle one’s own work. Let your friends 
buy the book and get stuck. is 

Oh, the days when I walked about as if in a 
dream, and how many candles I burned before 
the five hundred pages of MSS. were finished! 
My friends pronounced it capital and in- 
quired anxiously as to the probable date of 
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publication, declaring that they would buy 
a copy. Some were so enthusiastic as to an- 
nounce that they would buy a dozen copies. 
I was young and vain, likewise credulous, and 
in imagination I saw my book in every book- 
seller’s window and my name blazoned every- 
where. 

At last I found a man who grasped my 
hand and talked to me like a father. He as- 
sured me the market for such work as mine 
was good; that what was wanted was new 
blood. He made me tell him how I came to 
write and all about myself. I told him too 
much, for he saw my anxiety and found me 
an easy prey. In a burst of confidence I told 
him how badly other publishers had treated 
me. That made his heart warm toward me, 
and it being just one o’clock he invited me out 
to luncheon. He took my book, and said he 
would not delay, but would take it home with 
him and read it that night, and would send 
me an answer in a day or two. 

The next evening I received a letter asking 
me to call at my earliest convenience. I was 
on hand early next morning. The senior 
partner met me, and told me how much 
pleased he was with my manuscript, so much 
so that he had already placed it in the printer’s 
hands, for he felt sure we could come to sat- 
isfactory terms. The holidays were near, 
and my book was just what was needed for 
the trade. All this was most gratifying, but I 
was soon to be made uncomfortable. Pres- 
ently, the question was put to me as to whether 
I had come prepared to pay the first instal- 
ment of the amount the publishers had fixed 
as my guarantee to them. ‘‘ You know,”’ said 
he, ‘‘that a book such as this puts us to great 
expense. I should advise you to publish by 
subscription. You say you have one hundred 
secured. There is no reason why these should 
not pay in advance, and thus relieve you off 
raising $100 of the $200 we ask. We shall 
bring out 500 copies. The edition ought to 
be 1,000, as the cost would be only $100 more 
than for the smaller edition.” Seeing that I was 
getting very nervous, the publisher added that 
I need not pay that day, but must let him’ 
have the amount, $200, within a day or two, 
as they had put back other work in order to 
hasten the publication of mine. 

It will be remembered that the book was 
to be brought out for the holiday trade. The 
holidays passed and it did not appear. The 
swallows came and still it did not materialize. 
Summer was upon us and the publishers gave 
no sign. Early in September I received a 
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parcel containing twelve copies of my book, 
and a polite note asking me to call or send 
and pay the remaining hundred dollars. 
The publishers, so the note stated, had de- 
cided to bring out the thousand edition. They 
had delayed publication because the market 
was overstocked, but now at the outset of 
another season the demand was likely to be 
so great that they had printed double the 
number. 

I have bought ten copies to present to my 
friends, and thus far no accounting has been 
made. The debt, whichever side the law 
may say it is, has long since been outlawed. 
The enterprising, friendly publishers are out 
of business, but their methods are in vogue 
to-day. My advice to the young author is, 
better take a snubbing from a responsible 
firm than accept the flattery of the obscure. 


THE STANDPOINT OF THE EDITOR....H. M. ALDEN....HARPER’S 


Of course, all manuscripts offered are not 
read through—that would take not the editor’s 
‘evening only, but all the twenty-four hours of 
every day. If it were necessary to read every 
word of every manuscript, it would be done, if 
the work demanded ten or more readers, 
but it is nct. 

American publishers of the best class, like the 
select yet now very large and ever-increasing 
audience of thoughtful readers, want better 
books than are written, and, where they are 
proprietors of periodicals, better poems and 
stories and essays than are offered. 

We have seen how comparatively unim- 
portant in the actual constitution of a maga- 
zine are the casual offerings of -contributors; 
no respectable number of the periodical could 
be made up by selection from them. No more 
can the publisher depend upon the voluntary 
offerings of book manuscripts. His dealings 
with authors must in the main be direct and of 
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his own motion, and it is here that his ruling 
policy and his individual judgment are shown. 
It requires good business ability simply to make 
money by the publication of books and maga- 
zines, setting aside all literary standards; but 
it requires a higher order of ability and a finer 
determination to build up a great publishing 
house, whose every issue will bear the mark of 
good literary judgment. How many books 
that would command large sales must be 
excluded from consideration! How many 
bringing a small immediate profit will be 
accepted and even solicited because the pub- 
lisher has a prophetic sense of their permanent 
value! Such a publishing house will employ 
readers, enough of them and sufficiently intel- 
ligent to let no promising new author escape 
notice or lack encouragement. These readers 
are eyes to the publisher, and the more clearly 
their opinions disclose what he would see if he 
could read the manuscripts himself, the better 
their service. 

Another fallacy—especially as to magazine 
conduct—is that which assumes the domina- 
tion of publisher and editor by great names 
that stand simply for success and not for 
literary worth. To the disgrace of our litera- 
ture, it is true that many writers aim at this 
kind of success, and some of them attain it. 
Nine out of ten of the best-selling books (so 
remote from any appeal to cultivated minds 
that few of them are known even by their 
titles to the readers of this magazine) have no 
claim to literary distinction, and could not 
secure the imprint of any first-class publishing 
house. The mere fact of success, however, 
does not condemn an author who has reached 
the minds and hearts of intelligent readers, and 
it is natural that he should be sought by 
publishers and editors. Still, a really better 
thing by a wholly unknown writer would have 
the preference. 








Brief Comment and 


Gossip of Authors 








William Dean Howells, who has often been 
styled the Dean of American Letters, was born 
in Ohio in 1837. His early education was 
gained in Ohio newspaper offices, in positions 
ranging from compositor to editor. From 


1861 to 1865 he was the United States Consul 
to Venice, and it was there that he gained 
material for his delightful Italian studies— 


Venetian Life, Italian Journeys and Tuscan 
Cities. After his return from Italy, Mr. 
Howells contributed editorial articles to The 


Nation. He was later connected with the 
Atlantic Monthly, The Cosmopolitan and 
Harper’s. As a writer of fiction, Mr. Howells 


has been a great force in American literature. 
His principal novels are The Rise of Silas 
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Lapham, The Lady of the Aroostook, A 
Modern Instance, Their Wedding Journey, 
A Chance Acquaintance and April Hopes. 
Among his critical works may be cited Criti- 
cism and Fiction, My Literary Passions, and 
Impressions and Experiences. He has pub- 
lished one book of poems, Stops of Various 
Quills, and several short one-act comedies 
and farces. Mr. Howells’s last book, Ques- 
tionable Shapes, just published, deals with 
the psychic experiences of a young American. 

Mr. Howells is strongly realistic in his 
’ novels, and is the arch foe of romanticism 
and of the popular historical novel. His 
realism, however, is not pushed as far as con- 
tinental realism. His observations are keen 
and show much power of delineation. Like 
Henry James, he is a master of subtlety. To 
these qualities may be added a love for truth, 
saneness and justice. He is easily the most 
distinguished man of letters in this country. 

Par 

Recent news from Rome states that the 
Pope has blessed Ben Hur. While the 
blessing falls only on the Italian translation 
with ‘‘various modifications,” it will un- 
doubtedly increase .the sale of the book, 
which has already a tremendous circulation. 


* 


Lovers of Quatrocentisteria and The Duchess 
of Nona will be glad to learn of a new romance 
by Maurice Hewlett, which is to appear in 
The Pall Mall Magazine. The story is con- 
cerned with the fascinating career of Mary 
of Scotland. There is a charm and witchery 
to Mr. Hewlett’s stories that are rarely found 
in other writers. Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany and Little Novels of Italy are classics 
in their way. 


* *% 


No man ever suffered more from the penalty 
of humor than did the late Charles Godfrey 
Leland. The man, who was an authority 
on Etruscan myths, on music and the theater, 
a student and a writer of psychology, who 
knew all about the survival of pagan worship 
in Italy, and a politician of whom Dana said 
that he deserved a foreign mission for his 
services to Lincoln, will not go down to his- 
tory. But the author of the Hans Breit- 
mann Ballads and of Matilda Yane will long 
be remembered. Leland was a melancholy 
example of the tyranny of humog. 


& Fx 


J. J. Bell, the author of Wee Macgreegor, 


hand. 
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has written another book entitled Ethel, to be 
published shortly. The Wee Macgreegor 
sketches were written to fill space on a Glas- 
gow paper. Several publishers declined to 
reissue the work in book form. The author 
finally published it at his own risk, and the 
success of the book justifies his action. This 
time the publishers were caught napping. 
+ 

The death of Mr. E. H. Vizetelly removes 
an interesting personality from the field of 
literature. Mr. Vizetelly was a war correspon- 
dent of note, and was at different periods of 
his life connected with some of the great 
London newspapers. His most remarkable 
achievement was the finding of Stanley. Like 
Rowan, he who took the message to Garcia, 
Mr. Vizetelly was willing to go anywhere. 
When James Gordon Bennett telegraphed 
him to undertake the expedition to find 
Stanley he replied, “I'll go to Timbucto, if 
you like.” 

«eS 

In Vus du Dehors Dr. Max Nordau has 
published a collection of review articles on 
Contemporary French Writers. In his pref- 
ace, Dr. Nordau alludes to his position as an 
outsider as qualifying him for the task in 
Dr. Nordau is always interesting, 
whether we believe in his theories or not. 
More than half the book is devoted to modern 
French dramatists, and should prove inter- 
esting to students of the stage. 


* *y 


Recently in Philadelphia, the manuscript 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem, The Bells, was 
sold at auction for $2,100. Other Poe books 
and manuscripts were disposed of at the same 
sale, and the entire collection brought over 
$5,000. During his life Poe was always in 
a precarious financial condition, and his lit- 
erary wares generally realized very small 
amounts. The history of literature is replete 
with cases of tardy recognition of approval 
during the life of an author. 


* 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, the clever and 
delightful humorist, is at work on a play 
which will probably be seen in New York 
next season. Mrs. Humphry Ward is like- 
wise engaged in a dramaturgic venture. 
Whether a successful author can succeed as 
a successful playwright remains to be seen, 
however. Past history has not entirely borne 
this out, The conditions governing the 
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writing of drama and of fiction are very differ- 
ent. 


ye 


* 
The English and French press have lately 
been saying many complimentary things of 
each other and of their respective rulers. 
Vituperancy has long characterized a cer- 
tain faction of French journalism in regard 
to England. The recent presence of King 
Edward in Paris, and his enthusiastic recep- 
tion there, has done much to allay these 
hostile attacks. Journalism on both sides 
of the channel is now in its normal condition— 
a condition regarded with pleasure by the 
saner and conservative elements of both 
countries. 
Py 
Mr. George Moore’s latest book, The Untilled 
Field, purports to give a picture of the condi- 
tion of Ireland—the ‘‘untilled field’’—which 
is engrossing the attention of legislators in 
the English Parliament. Mr. Moore’s book 
will do more for Ireland than all the projected 
plans of a Celtic revival in Irish letters. 
a 
Harper & Brothers have lately taken 
over the publishing business of Mr. R. H. 
Russell. They will continue the class of pub- 
lications issued by Mr. Russell, and his name 
will continue to appear on those artistic books 
which have so long been associated with his 
house. 
Pia 
The sale of Zola’s relics in Paris was not the 
success anticipated, and did not attract the 
attention of connoisseurs. It seems that M. 
Zola was the victim of some Italian art dealers 
and swindlers. The collection realized very 
little. Recent reports from Paris indicate 
that the sale of Vérité has not been large, 
although the book is superior in literary 
and narrative interest to its immediate pre- 
decessor. 
* x 
The admirers of Ships That Pass in the Night 
will welcome with interest Miss Beatrice 
Harraden’s new book, Katherine Frenshan, 
which is a problematical novel, and which 
will be published next fall. Of late years 
Miss Harraden has not quite justified the 
promise of Ships That Pass in the Night. 
The character of the Disagreeable Man is 
one of the monuments of fiction. It is to 


be hoped that Miss Harraden’s forthcoming 
book will 
charm that so 
work, 


contain some of that exquisite 
characterized her “former 
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The great International Congress of His- 
torians, which was held in Rome on April 2, 
brought together many of the world’s greatest 
historians. Italy was represented by Pro- 
fessors Pasquale Villari, Lanciani and Boni. 
Professor Monod was a distinguished French 
representative. Professor Gierke was the 
delegate from the University of Berlin. The 
Hon. James Bryce and Mr. William Roscoe 
Thayer represented England and America 
respectively. The presence of the king and 
queen of Italy, and many state dignitaries, 


lent added éclat to the proceedings. They 
order these things well abroad! 
a 
The coming Emerson centennial will be 


fittingly observed by the disciples of one of 
the greatest of modern ethical teachers. A 
notable event in this connection will be the 
publication of a new and revised edition of 
Emerson’s works, to be edited by Mr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson. Several celebrations are 
to be held in Concord and elsewhere, and at 
which distinguished men in American life 
and letters will deliver addresses on the 
great Transcendentalist. Despite the ob- 
scurity of some of Emerson’s teachings, he 
still remains a potent force in our literature. 
+s 

The recent death of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard has removed a noted figure in New York’s 
literary circle and has brought to an end a 
long and distinguished literary career. Un- 
like most men of letters, Mr. Stoddard was 
without a college education. To this fact he 
attributed his facility in Anglo-Saxon expres- 
sion, although it is doubtful whether this 
condition establishes a successful precedent. 
During his life Mr. Stoddard was connected 
with many papers, and the variety of his 
literary expression was manifold. It was as 
a poet, however, that he won his best recogni- 
tion. 

Among Mr. Stoddard’s publications are 
Town and Country, Life, Travels, and Books 
of Alexander von Humboldt, The King’s Bell 
(a poem), The Story of Little Red Riding 
Hood, The Children in the Wood, Abraham 
Lincoln, a Horatian Ode, Putnam the Brave, 
and the Book of the East, a collection of 
poems on various Oriental subjects. He like- 
wise edited and brought out collections of, 
verse, among which The Late English Poets 
and Poetry and Poets of America may be 
mentioned. “ He was also the author of mono- 
graphs on Edgar Allan Poe and on William 
Cullen Bryant, 
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The Substitute. Will N. Harben. N.Y. Har- 


per and Bros. $1.50. 

This is a well-told story, largely in the dialect 
of Georgia. A merchant who has killed a man in 
anger in his youth conceives the notion of atoning 
for robbing the world of a human life by training 
a boy of lowly origin to be a sterling man. Such 
indeed the boy becomes, and then falls in love with 
a young lady his superior socially. His rival for 
her hand is the unworthy Governor of the State. 
All ends as it should, but the action is thrilling, 
and some of the characters are peculiarly rich 
and delightful. There is much quaint wit and 
humor, and, at times, deep pathos. The volume 
compares very favorably with the previous good 
work of Mr. Harben. 

The 


The Grey Wig. Israel Zangwill. N.Y. 


Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Grey Wig contains examples of Mr. Zang- 
will’s earlier and later stories. These are inter- 
esting mainly as showing the author’s ro 
rather than as offering any new light upon his work. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Zangwill will soon again 
return to that field of literature which he has 
made almost exclusively his own, and give us more 
of those exquisite pictures of life that is odd and 
queer, yet in its struggle, common to all mankind. 


When Patty Went to College. Jean Webster. 
N. Y. The Century Co. $1.50. 

This is a new recruit to the ranks of college 
stories. The heroine is a girl in college, and the 
stories center about her adventures therein. They 
are told with a good deal of freshness and charm 
and have that eternal youth and youthful pseudo- 
sophistication which the age of twenty brings. 
Elsewhere in this magazine is quoted one of these 
stories which will give an idea of the book. 


A Comedy of Conscience. S. Weir Mitchell. 
N. Y. The Century Co. $1.00. 


Dr. Mitchell’s new story is exactly what its name 
implies. A thief in stealing a lady’s pocket-book 
leaves his diamond ring in the lady's shopping bag. 
The working of the lady’s susceptible conscience 
in regard to what to do with the ring offers Dr. 
Mitchell his theme, upon which he has woven de- 
lightful comedy and a delicate love story. 


Horses Nine: Stories of Harness and Saddle. 
Sewell Ford. N.Y. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.25. 

Mr. Ford has taken nine horses and around each 
has woven astory often as intense as itis beautiful. 
The author’s style is exquisite and his portrayal of 
the life and nature of that sensitive animal, the 
horse, is at times remarkable. Every story in this 
book is worth reading. This is the type of book 
of which we cannot have too many. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush. Mary E. Wilkins. 
N. Y. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has in her new 
book tried her hand at writing ‘‘ghost stories.” 
It must be confessed that these tales are not very 
uncanny and cause few shivers. Indeed, many of 
the ‘‘ghosts’’ are downright lovable, and one won- 
ders how anyone could have been affrighted at 
them. The great virtue of these stories is to be 
found in the characters, the plain New England 
type which Mrs. Freeman can portray as no one 
else can. 


A Daughter of the Sioux. Gen. Charles King. 
N. Y. The Hobart Co. 


General King has added another number to his 
series of pictures upon the West and army life. 
The new offering is not as good as some that have 
come from the same pen, but will prove of interest 
to those who have followed this author’s work. 


Conjurer’s House. Stewart Edward White. 
N. Y. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Mr. White again pictures the life of the great 
forests and strong endeavor. The theme in his 
new book is based upon the great Hudson Ba 
Company when that organization was in its full 
power of autocracy. The principal character is 
a free trader who is captured and sentenced prac- 
tically to death. The description of the life and 
forests and the whole atmosphere are especially 
well done. Mr. White writes with poetic charm. 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. Dora Mc- 
Chesney. N.Y. John Lane. $1.50. 

Dora McChesney has imbibed deep at the well 
of Puritanism in her story of the Cromwellian wars. 
There is a hardness of character and diction, which 
at times is almost jarring. But the book has inci- 
dent in plenty and does show distinct, individual 
and interesting persons. 


The Philadelphians. Katharine Bingham. Bos- 
ton. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 


The teller of this really clever tale is a young 
lady of New York, who, after the death of her ple- 
beian first Philadelphian husband, marries one of 
the sacred aristocracy of the Quaker City. Her 
former alliance is forgiven because of her descent 
from a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
but there was somewhat of hesitation at first. The 
author, whose name is surely fictitious, deals 
gently, but humorously, with Philadelphian ances- 
tor worship and reverence for the ‘forbidden 
palace’’ situated south of Broad Street, while she 
decidedly disproves the charge of slowness usually 
made against the city of blue-blooded aristocracy. 


The Legatee. Alice Prescott Smith. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


This is a first novel of considerable merit. The 
story relates the difficulties met with by a South- 
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erner who succeeds to a lumber mill in Wisconsin 
after an uncle of detested memory. The author 
evidently knows well the scenes and people among 
whom she has laid the action of her novel, and the 
movement leads on very dramatically to a thrilling 
climax. 


Walda. Mary Holland Kinkaid. N. Y. 
Harper and Bros. $1.50. 


Walda is a good story, well worth reading. It 
tells of a German religious community, situated 
somewhere in a Western State, in which human 
love and marriage are discouraged and forbidden 
to the extent that no one who yields to their tempta- 
tions can hold rank among the saintly members. 
A doctor of medicine, a man of the world, visits 
the community from motives of curiosity and falls 
in love with the beautiful and simple-minded 
maiden who is being trained to be the Prophetess. 
The growth of human love in the maiden’s heart 
is very beautifully depicted; so is its hidden 
existence in the worthy schoolmaster. 


Cliveden. Kenyon West. Boston. Lothrop 
Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Mr. West gives us a story of revolutionary times, 
the action of which centers around the Chew man- 
sion, which was the focus of the Battle of German- 
town. There is a thrilling and well-sustained 
love element, a large amount of romantic misun- 
derstanding, abundant deeds of “derring-do,” a 
villainous spy and rival, and the usual courtesy 
between men of kindred race fighting for principle 
rather than hatred. The tale is above the average 
of this kind of novel both in action and plot. 


A Girl of Ideas. Annie Flint. N. Y. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Truly the heroine is a Girl of Ideas and her his- 
tory is vastly entertaining. Having written a 
novel only to find it rejected by “any number of 
publishers,” she conceives the idea of setting up 
in business as a retailer of “ideas’’ to writers 
whose imagination is less fertile than her own. 
She actually forms a syndicate of writers to keep 
the market supplied with novels, and even goes 
so far as to prepare sermons and to train a clergy- 
man to be a preacher. It is a clever book, spark- 
ling from beginning to end, with, possibly, an un- 
dercurrent of sarcasm and a covert parodying of 
the trend of a certain phase of modern book manu- 
facture. 


From the Unvarying Star. Elsworth Lawson. 
N. Y. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The title of this novel is a quotation from Maeter- 
linck, and rather far-fetched, but the story is a 
strong one, a good one. It relates the trials and 
love of what would be called in England a “‘dis- 
senting minister’? who has been called to take 
charge of a congregation in the north of that 
country. A strong love for nature and a_ high 
moral tone run through the volume, which is de- 
cidedly above the average of much present-day 
fiction. 

The House on the Hudson. Frances Powell. 
N. Y. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This book is presented as a first novel of a new 
writer, and it is certainly a remarkable work, The 


_ but it may be questioned whet 


action is well conceived, intricate, mysterious and 
well sustained. At times one is reminded of the 
Jane Eyre of Charlotte Bronté, at other times of 
The House on the Marsh of Florence Warden. It 
is evident, however, that the author’s work is en- 
tirely original and the comparison is only made for 
the purpose of giving an idea of the power dis- 
layed. The style is “_~ and pointed, and the 
anguage well chosen and adequate. It is to be 
hoped that we shall hear again from so promising 
a writer, and that the present work will be fol- 
lowed by another not less carefully studied out, 
arranged and polished. 


The Ghost Camp. Rolf Boldrewood. N. Y. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The Ghost Camp; or, The Avengers, by Rolf 
Boldrewood, is astory of Australian and Tasmanian 
life, partly in the bush, partly at the gold mines, 
mainly in Hobart Town society. There is abun- 
dance of lively interest and movement, a very pretty 
love story, and an artistic climax. The book will 
be acceptable as presenting a picture of life in a 
part of the world that does not enter largely into 
American literature. 


The Inevitable. Philip Verill Mighels. Phila. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Inevitable, by Philip Verill Mighels, deals 
with a curious phase of the negro problem. A 
boy, whose grandmother was a mulatto, ‘‘almost 
as white as any one,’’is cast off by his mother because 
he has a dark skin. The whole tale is weird, 
powerfully told, admirably conceived, and well 
worked out. The solution will mcg to Americans, 

€ er Europeans will 
see the necessity of the ending of the story. 


Fifty Songs by Robert Franz. Edited by Wil- 
liam Foster Apthorp. For High Voice. Boston. 
Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, $1.25. Cloth, $2.25. 


Twenty Original Fiano Compositions. Franz Liszt. 
Edited by August Spanuth. Boston. Oliver 
DitsonCo. Paper, $1.25. Cloth, $2.25. 

These two new volumes of the Musician’s Li- 
brary are edited with the same skill and excellence 
of their predecessors. Thoroughness and _intelli- 
gence are everywhere characteristic of them. All 
devotees of music will regard them as a privilege 
to possess. 


Silverwork and Jewelry. A Text-Book for 
Students and Workers in Metal. H. Wilson. 
N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. $1.40 net. 

This is the second number of Appleton’s Artistic 
Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks, edited by 
W. R. Lethaby. ‘It is intended as a practical 
guide to some of the more simple processes of the 
crafts.’ The book will be found of great assistance 
and inspiration to all engaged in this type of work. 


The Story of My Life. Helen Keller. N.Y. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


It has been years since a book so pulsating with 
the human cry has appeared. This recital cf 
Miss Keller’s life in all its darkness and yet with its 
wonderful light, with its suffering of affliction, yet 
its inner vision of joy, is the very passion of patience 
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and struggle. No more moving document has 
ever been written. There are passages which for 
sheer beauty call forth a comparison with Milton's 
ode on his blindness. In addition to all this the 
book offers a sidelight on another woman’s devotion 
—on the infinite pains and sacrifices made by Miss 
Sullivan, whereby almost a miracle was wrought. 


Memories of a Hundred Years. Edward Everett 
Hale. N.Y. The MacmillanCo. 2 vols. $5.00. 


These are a series of papers which first appeared 
in The Outlook, during the year 1901,and a public 
service has been done by issuing them in this very 
presentable form. Personal reminiscences are not 
only interesting, but they are valuable as side- 
lights on scientific history; and few men of our 
day are better fitted to offer such than the aged 
writer of these volumes. His own life, datihg back 
to 1823, covered nearly four-score years of the 
nineteenth century, while his father was sixteen 
years old in 1800. It will be readily seen from 
this how true the title of the book is. No one who 
takes the work in hand will be disappointed with 
t, for Dr. Hale’s judgments, even should they differ 
in some respects from the reader’s own, must always 
command attention and reverence. 


The Life of James Madison. Gaillard Hunt. 
N. Y. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 

The appearance of a life of President Madison 
at the moment when the public mind is directed 
towards the celebration of the centenary of the 
Louisiana Purchase is very timely. The memory 
of Madison is apt to be overshadowed by the 
stronger ones of Washington and Jefferson, and it 
is well to be reminded how truly great were his 
services to his country. Mr. Hunt has produced a 
really valuable and readable life, and has shown 
excellent discrimination in tracing out Madison’s 
hand in the stirring events of his day. The ar- 
rangement of the work according to subjects, 
rather than according to strict chronology, enables 
the reader to get a thorough grasp of the various 
positions in which the man who has been called 
“the father of the Constitution’’ was placed. The 
author is not blinded by any hero-worship, but 
faithfully and impartially shows Madison as he 
really was. 

Andrew Carnegie. Barnard Alderson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

This is an admirable character sketch of the 
great iron master and public benefactor. It was, 
doubtless, a disadvantage to the author that the 
subject of his study is living and that, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, Mr. Carnegie’s name is synonymous 
with princely generosity; but the way in which 
his vast wealth has amassed in the field of industry 
is dealt with very fairly and delicately. The 
personality of the man, his political faith, his ideas 
of the responsibility of wealth, and his mode of dis- 
tributing it, are set forth clearly and appreciatively. 
The volume is a very interesting and timely one. 


Augustus Cesar. John B. Firth, B.A. N. Y. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 


The series of what may be called classics in his- 
tory in the Heroes of the Nations is enriched 
by its latest volume. It is a careful and dis- 
criminating study of that strange character, the 
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man who rose to be the first emperor of Rome. 
Not only is the history, as mere history, thoroughly 
worked out, but the personality of Augustus, his 
sphinx-like character, the ceuinen way in which, 
while appearing to revere the republic, he achieved 
his aims, are treated with a masterly hand. It may 
be urged that there is nothing new in the volume 
as far as records are concerned, but it will assuredly 
be granted that the picture drawn by Mr. Firth of 
one of the most puzzling figures in the world’s his- 
tory is remarkably well composed and compre- 
hensive. 


British Political Portraits. Justin McCarthy. 
N.Y. The Outlook Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s long association with Par- 
lament makes his British Political Portraits of 
great value as he writes with authority on the 
dozen or so political personages who are treated in 
his book. The portraits are charmingly and felic- 
itously drawn, and interesting sideli hits on Par- 
liamentary procedure are given. If Mr. McCarthy 
leans unconsciously to Nationalism it is because he 
has been so long connected with that party. He 
does not, however, allow his own views to interfere 
with a just and unbiased criticism of those English 
statesmen he has sought to portray. 


Americar. Diplomacy in the Orient. John W. 
Foster. Boston and N. Y. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Ce. $3.00. 


Students of modern history ought not, and 
general readers can scarcely afford, to omit reading 
American Diplomacy in the Orient. It is well 
known that no one is more competent to deal with 
this subject than Mr. Foster, whose diplomatic serv- 
ices to his country have been varied, important 
and valuable. The volume covers American rela- 
tions with China, Japan, Spain, Hawaii and Samoa; 
and the gradual growth of the United States as 
a world-power in the Pacific is brought out clearly 
and emphatically. The book is in every way a 
valuable acquisition to our national historical 
records. 


The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial Situ- 
ation. H.C. Potter, D.D. N. Y. Scribner’s. 

In The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation, by Henry C. Potter, D.D, we have a 
series of lectures delivered at Yale by the Bishop 
of New York on the Responsibilities of Citizenship. 
To say they are valuable and practical is to say 
very fittle. Their real worth can only be dis- 
covered by a close and carcful study, and such a 
study would be as beneficial to industrial magnates 
as to the students to whom they were addressed. 
Breadth of vision, earnestness of purpose, clearness 
of diction and keen appreciation of conditions, pos- 
sibilities and results characterize Dr. Potter's 
treatment of his subject. One rises from a perusal 
ot the volume with a feeling of admiration for, 
and of gratitude to. one who can so courageously 
mark out for his hearers the path of duty and honor. 


Our Benevolent Feudalism. W. J. Ghent. N. Y. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This book, of no large dimensions but of great 
importance, is an enlargement of an article that 
appeared in the Independent early in 1902. The 
gist of it may be said to lie in these words: ‘They 
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who desire to live must make their peace 
with those who have the disposition of the livings.”’ 
The author shows how, by Combination and Coa- 
lescence, the power of this disposition has passed 
into the hands of the industrial magnates. He 
then describes the magnificence of their modes of 
living and of their benefactions. Proceeding, he 
traces their influence on Farmers and age- 
earners, on the Makers and Interpreters of Law, 
on Molders of Opinion, and upon society in gen- 
eral, winding up with a forecast of the state of the 
community in the distant future. The volume isa 
trenchant, and occasionally sarcastic, arraignment 
of the tyranny of wealth, and, being full of thought 
will make the reader think. 


Religious Life in America. Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott. N.Y. The OutlookCo. $1.00. 


The idea of sending out a special observer to study 
the conditions of religious life in various parts of the 
United States was a very commendable one, and 
the observations made and recordedin The Outlook 
were full of interest. The letters have been revised 
and we now possess them in book form. The writer, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, brought to his task a 
liberal and reverent spirit, together with a power 
of careful investigation, and he has produced a 
volume which cannot fail to enlighten the reader 
on many phases of life which lie outside the ken of 
general journalism. The book can be thoroughly 
commended to the notice of all who desire to know 
something about a subject which is seldom touched 
upon, and one rarely dealt with so tenderly and 
ably. 


Men and Women. Minot J. Savage. Boston. 
American Unitarian Association. $0.80. 


Dr. Minot J. Savage has dealt carefully with 
the most intimate relations of men and women. 
His treatment of them evinces thorough sympathy 
with the religious and moral problems which affect 
those relations at the present day, and there can be 
no doubt that a careful study of the volume, by 
both sexes, would lead to a more reverent apprecia- 
tion by either of the other. To speak of the 
equality of the sexes is to use a misnomer, for, 
notwithstanding all the outcry, there are fundamen- 
tal differences between the male and female natures 
and temperaments. That each should use _ its 
highest and best qualities for furthering the highest 
and best interests of the other should be the aim 
of man and woman, and Dr. Savage has gone far 
toward pointing out the way. 


Mind Power and Privileges. Albert B. Olston. 
N. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

We have in Mind Powers and Privileges, by 
Albert E. Olston, a work in which the author has 
laid before his readers, simply and fairly, his con- 
clusions on such matters as hypnotism, telepathy 
and that personal influence which it is the fashion 
to call personal magnetism. There is also a timely 
discussion of the much-debated Christian Science. 
The book abounds also in wholesome advice which 
cannot fail to be useful, whatever may be our 
opinion about the principles said to underlie the 
methods of training recommended. 

St. Augustine. Joseph McCabe. N.Y. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.90, 
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St. Augustine, “the consignor of undipped in- 
fants to eternal torments, whom all mothers hate,” 
as Charles Lamb called him, was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church, but a man whose personality is most per- 
plexing. While we concede his tremendous enthu- 
siasm in the search after truth and his affectionate 
disposition among his friends and disciples, we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact of the shallow- 
ness of his philosophy and his blindness to all be- 

ond the field of his own spiritual experience. Mr. 

cCabe has done well to give us a study of the man, 
based, not upon St. Augustine’s own account of his 
mental processes and his depreciatory estimate of 
himself, but upon the nature of his training and 
surroundings. This is done most ably, and the 
result is one of immense value, throwing a new 
light upon the Saint’s character. Written, as the 
book is, without any party feeling, the volume is 
an acquisition for the student of ecclesiastical 
history. 


The Story of the Churches. The Presbyterians. 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D. The Baptists. 
Henry C. Vedder, D.D. N.Y. The Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.00 each. 


This promises to be a very useful and interesting 
series of handy manuals of ecclesiastical history. 
There is no theological discussion, and only such 
doctrinal statements are admitted as will enable 
the reader to identify the denominational bodies 
treated of. Consequently, while each volume will 
be of value to members of the denomination with 
which it deals, the general reader will find the 
whole series a concise and convenient source of 
information in studying the steps by which the 
religious life of the nation has been built up. The 
two volumes as yet issued are models of this kind 
of history. 


William Ellery Channing. John White Chad- 
wick. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.75. 

A Life of Dr. Channing of less scope than the 
extended memoir by his nephew, first published 
in 1848, is very acceptable. Dr. Chadwick has 
done his work well and his picture of the great Bos- 
ton divine is sympathetic and appreciative. 
Members of other denominations, in calling Dr. 
Channing ‘Unitarian,’ should remember that 
his creed was very different from the pure Socinian 
and Priestleyan doctrine to which that name had 
been given in Europe and England. Intense 
spirituality was characteristic of Channing, and 
his influence, communicated to England largely 
through James Martineau, greatly changed the 
tenor of English Unitarianism. : 


The Weather and Practical Methods of Forecasting 
It. E. B. Dunn. N. Y. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.60. 


“Farmer” Dunn has put into readable and pleas- 
urable form the details of his science. Though 
a scientific treatise, the book has much the charm 
of a novel. In its scope it treats all phases of 
weather prognostication with a thoroughness that 
comes only from experience, 
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In spite of all the indefatigable efforts of 
modern explorers, there still remain localities 
and regions unknown to the traveler. In a 
Land of Deserted Cities, Howard Crosby But- 
ler, in the June Century, graphically illustrates 
certain parts of the old Roman Empire hitherto 
unknown. Mr. Butler was a member-of the 
American expedition to Northern Central 
Syria. In his introduction he speaks of the 
country visited as follows: 

Few people appreciate the fact that to-day, at 
the dawn of the twentieth century, there are still 
parts of the old Roman Empire where no traveler 
of modern times has been; that there are ancient 


towns which no tourist has seen, temples and towers 
that no lover of classic architecture has delighted 


in, inscriptions in ancient Greek that no savant has , 


as yet deciphered, whole regions, in fact, full of 
antiquities for which no Baedeker has been written, 
and which are not shown upon the latest maps. 
There are regions within our temperate zone where 
no modern European foot has trod, so far as we are 
able to tell—regions where the civilization of Greece 
and Rome once flourished, and where fine monu- 
ments of classic art, and of an unfamiliar art that 
supplanted the classic, waste their beauties upon 
the ignorant sight of half-civilized nomads. 

To realize the truth of this, one needs only to 
cross the ranges of mountains that run parallel to 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and, avoid- 
ing all caravan routes, journey independently about 
the barren country that lies between these moun- 
tains and the Euphrates. Here isa territory which, 
though not wholly unexplored, is full of most won- 
derful surprises. Here are cities and towns long de- 
serted, not so great or so imposing, perhaps, as Pal- 
myra, but far better preserved than the city of 
Zenobia, and giving a much truer picture of the 
life of the ancient inhabitants than one can draw 
from those famous ruins. These towns are not bur- 
ied, like the great cities of the Mesopotamian plains, 
nor have their sites been built upon in modern 
times, as those of the classic cities of Greece have 
been; they stand out against the sky upon high 
ridges, or lie sheltered in sequestered valleys, pre- 
senting to the view of the traveler, as he approaches 
them, very much the same aspect that they did in 
the fourth century of our era, when inhabited by 
prosperous, cultivated, and happy people, or when 
deserted by those inhabitants some thirteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

Another interesting descriptive article in 
the same number is Arthur Schneider’s The 
Sultan of Morocco Journeys Toward Fez. 
Other interesting features are: The London 
Stock Exchange, by Henry Norman and G. 
C. Ashton Jonson; The Salmon Fisheries, by 
Ray Stannard Baker; Stranded in a Spanish 
Hill Town, by Thomas Robinson Dawley, Jr.; 


Unavailing Wealth, by Eliot Gregory, and 
written in that author’s charming style; Mod- 
ern Musical Celebrities, by Hermann Klein; The 
Ways of Nature, by John Burroughs; and The 
State Boss, by L. F. C. Garvin. In fiction, 
Richard Whiteing continues his novel, The 
Yellow Van. Good and readable short stories 
are contributed by Abigail H. Fitch, Lewis B. 
Miller, Edwin L. Sabin, Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz, Lillie Hamilton French, and the 
Baroness Von Hutten. 
a x 

The negro has lately received much space in 
the columns of the Atlantic. In the June 
number of that periodical, Oswald Garrison 
Villard contributes a paper on the Negro in 
the Regular Army. In it he speaks of the 
splendid characteristics of colored soldiers, 
their loyalty to the service and their splendid 
service inCuba. In The Boston Religion, M.A. 
DeWolfe Howe writes of some of the great 
Unitarian leaders associated with the religious 
life of that city. Henry S. Pancoast, writing 
of A Forgotten Patriot, speaks feelingly of 
Thomas Day. Other articles of extreme 
interest are Changes in College Life, The Cult 
of Napoleon, The Glamour of a Consulship, 
Barataria: The Ruins of a Pirate Kingdom, 
and the Contributor’s Club. Arthur Shelburne 
Hardy’s continued story, His Daughter First, 
comes to an end. There are the usual good 
short stories and poems. Among the latter 
Professor Woodberry’s Emerson Ode deserves 
especial mention. 

x 

Edmund Gosse is always interesting, and 
what he has to say is always worth reading. 
In the June Harper’s he has written an inter- 
esting paper on The Patron in the Eighteenth 
Century. He makes a plea as follows for the 
miscomprehended patron: 


So much ridicule has been thrown on the practice 
of patronage in the eighteenth century that it may 
seem a paradox to affirm that in its most consistent 
form it was a kindly, wholesome, and beneficial 
mode of protecting what would without it have 
been helpless. It is time that some one took up 
the cause of the much-despised, much miscompre- 
hended patron. 

The practice of dedicating books to wealthy and 
powerful noblemen, and of accepting from them 
protection and vere | had been thoroughly famil- 
iar to the seventeenth century. It received a sud- 
den expansion in the reign of Queen Anne, when 
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Lord Halifax made the customary twenty guineas 
almost mechanical. We are told by Tickell and 
others that no one who dedicated a poem to Halifax 
came empty away; and in several cases, most nota- 
bly in that of Congreve, he used his great position 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and afterwards 
First Lord of the Treasury to find for meritorious 
poets lucrative sinecures in the public service. 

For about twelve years Halifax was in the posi- 
tion of & general Mzcenas; yet, it appears, not in 
the true eighteenth-century sense. e marks the 
transition between the old dedicatee and the new 
patron. Swift helps us to form this distinction 
when he says that Halifax 

For poets open table kept, 

But ne’er considered where they slept; 
in other words, that he gave them money, invited 
them to dinner, and sometimes found offices for 
them at the expense of the nation, but that he did 
not trouble himself to offer them a lodging. What 
particularly distinguished the true eighteenth-cen- 
tury patron was that he lifted the whole burden of 
life off the shoulders of his protégé and gave him 
the comforts of a home. 

Of serious and timely interest in the same 
number may be noticed the following articles: 
The Tragedy of a Map, by Collins Shackelford ; 
An Italian Fantasy, a delightful pen picture, 
by Israel Zangwill; Uncovering a Buried City, 
by Alexander Macalister; The Tenement Book 
and Reader, by Norman Duncan; and The 
Royal Mother of Ants, by Henry C. McCook. 
Fiction, however, seems to characterize the 
number. A Lochinvar of St. Cloud is a 
delightful French story by Robert Shackleton. 
A Kidnapped Colony is a short continued story 
by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. The 
Conspiracy of Arnaye, by James Branch Cabell, 
is a charming love story of old France. The 
illustrations are capital. Among other stories 
of merit may be mentioned those by the 
following authors: Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
George Hibbard, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Edward S. Martin, George Buchanan Fife, 
and Roy Rolfe Gilson. The verse of the 
numb,ér is superior to the general run of maga- 
zine poetry. 

a x 

Students of sociological conditions in this 
country and England will read with interest 
American versus English Working Conditions 
in the June World’s Work. The article is 
based upon the report of the Mosely Commis- 
sion of British Workmen to the United States. 
Mr. Mosely, in his suggestive preface to the 
report, declares wherein the American advan- 
tage consists: 

The true-born American is a better educated, 
better housed, better fed, better clothed and more 
energetic man than his British brother, and infin- 
itely more sober; as a natural consequence, he is 
more capable of us’ng his brains as well as his hands. 
One of the principal reasons why the American 


workman is better than the Britisher is that he has 
received a sounder and better education, whereby 
he has been more thoroughly fitted for the struggles 
of after life. 

The manufacturers do not hesitate to put in the 
very latest machinery at whatever cost. A man in 
charge of a large department said tome, ‘‘Oneof the 
reasons of our success is the readiness of all our men 
to drop existing modes of production as soon as it 
is demonstrated that there is something better. 
Labor-saving machinery is widely used everywhere, 
and is encouraged by the unions and welcomed by 
the men, because experience has shown them that . 
in reality machinery is their best friend. It saves 
the workman enormous manual exertion, raises his 
wages, tends toward a higher standard of life, and, 
further, rather creates work than reduces the num- 
ber of hands employed.” y 

I am convinced that British manufacturers, if 
they are to obtain the best efforts from their work- 
men, must come to an understanding with the 
unions as to a fair price, from which there shall be 
no ‘‘cutting’’ when the men earn large wages. In 
many trades a joint committee of employers and 
employees meet periodically to settle rates for 
ptece-work by mutual consent. 

The number is largely taken up with articles 
on vacations, travel, and summer sports and 
pastimes. In Can I Afford an Automobile? 
Henry Norman, M.P., writes of what a good 
machine costs and the yearly expense of main- 
tenance. Lawrence Perry writes on The 
Business of Vacations, and indicates the 
immense amount of capital used every summer 
for recreation. Franklin Matthews contributes 
an article on a similar subject, entitled Vaca- 
tions for the Workers. Sport has its share 
also; The Joys of Fresh Water Fishing is by 
the pen of Edwin Sandys. In The Art of 
Camping, Dan Beard tells what to take along, 
what to wear and how to manage. In The 
Comforts of Railroad Travel, M. G. Cunniff 
writes of the great improvement made in a 
single decade. There are the usual articles on 
industrial conditions which so characterize the 
magazine. Andrew Carnegie’s article, The 
Secret cf Business is the Management of Men, 
is of great interest. 

** x 

Students of art and lovers of Paris and her 
environs will approach with sympathetic 
interest John LaFarge’s article on The Bar- 
bizon School in the June McClure’s. The 
position of Mr. LaFarge in the world of art 
gives his statements much authority. From 
his introduction we quote the following ex- 
cerpt: 

The title of the Barbizon or Fontainebleau School 
is a mere expression of the fact that certain of the 
men whose names we associate with that title hap- 

en to have lived for a time within the great and 
Beautiful forest of Fontainebleau, and found therein 
sufficient themes for landscapes, or for those parts 
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of their pictures that needed a landscape motive. 
The exact number of artists whom we should bring 
together under this title is also an uncertain and 
fluctuating matter. Their ideals, their tempera- 
ments, were diverse, perhaps even contradictory; 
and their origin is not separable from the great 
movement of which they are the results, even when 
they contradict it. That great movement is a wave 
of the history of the world; the stormy settling of 
the waters after the French Revolution and the 
spread of its effects’ through the wars of Napoleon. 

he arts of peace, which had little real expression 
during the great political and military spasms pre- 
ceding the settlement of the Napoleonic wars, showed 
on their revival the moral and intellectual storm 
already marked in social and political changes. 
New ideas had been accepted, old ones had faded 
away, and against the new ideas rose the natural 
reaction that accompanies revolutions. The desire 
for passionate self-expression, forced upon the mind 
by the opening of all new gates of thought, brought 
up also a desire for peace and reasonableness and 
ready adjustment. 

In the arts which most reflect the aspirations of 
men there came, besides the expression of passion, 
of doubt, of interest in all forms of movement, a 
special admiration of what is outside of man’s ago- 
nies and anxieties: the peace and beauty and har- 
mony of nature. The melancholy born of failure in 
fitting theissues of the world toone’s own desires turns 
naturally into the contemplation of that over which 
we have no control, that nature which continues 
undisturbed by the vicissitudes of man. The offi- 
cial management of art established under Napoleon 
continues to this day; but its steady reign began to 
be attacked as soon almost as the Napoleonic era 
closed. As often happens, the great leaders of oppo- 
sition had no desire to make a protest. They only 
asked to be let alone. They were merely express- 
ing themselves and their likings; likings the result 
of the real surroundings, and not of academic influ- 
ences. 

In the same number Ray Stannard Baker 
contributes an article on Peter Cooper Hewitt 
—Inventor; and Ida M. Tarbell continues her 
History of the Standard Oil Company. An 
Ocean Graveyard, by P. T. McGrath, contains 
many thrilling stories of wrecks and rescues of 
the Newfoundland coast. Henry Harland, 
that master of delicate fiction, contributes a 
short story in his characteristic vein, entitled 
My Friend Prospero. Eugene Wood, Alice 
Brown, and Charles B. DeCamp are among the 
authors who contribute short stories to the num- 
ber. The Triumph, by Arthur Stanwood Pier, 
is still continued. 

~~... 

Journalism is a profession as well as any 
other serious calling. The sixth article in the 
series of Making a Choice of a Profession is 
contributed to the June Cosmopolitan, and 
treats of this subject. It is from the pen of 
Albert Shaw. He speaks of journalism as 


follows: : 
It is an exacting kind of calling, and it offers little 
leisure. But if it allows scant freedom from work, 
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it gives more freedom im work than the average 

ursuit. Its usefulness and importance are increas- 
ing all the time, since public opinion becomes more 
powerful and journalism becomes, more than ever, 
the exponent of public opinion. 

There is one thing that the journalist must say 
to himself every day, and, if he is in danger of for- 
getting it, he should place it in bold letters over his 
desk where he cannot fail to see it. He may forget 
all else, but he must not forget this: the journalist 
must serve the public, and no other master. He must 
not be afraid to print the legitimate news without 
bias. He must treat all political parties fairly; he 
must never under any circumstances serve the in- 
terests of political bosses or franchise-seeking cor- 
porations. He must, in short, keep his self-respect 
and his independence. In the United States, news- 
papers rather than politicians lead the public mind 
in matters of statesmanship and policy. This will 
continue to be so as long as the newspapers are 
honest, independent and fair. There is, in the long 
run, no success worth having in any branch of jour- 
nalism that does not come by way of honest service 
of the public, and a fair treatment of all interests, 
public and private. 

The Rose of Yesterday and To-day, Gateways 
Artistic and Characteristic, Floral Head- 
Dresses, and the Sugar-Beet Industry in the 
United States are all articles of interest. 
Among the Captains of Industry for the month 
are George Gilbert Williams, William Barclay 
Parsons, and Baron Strathcona and Mount 
Royal. The fiction of the number is fully up 
to the standard always set by this magazine. 

+ x 

Outing for June appears in its usual attract- 
ive form. The illustrations of this magazine 
are always excellent, and the articles on sport 
and pastimes are unique in their scope and 
attractiveness. In the current isssue papers 
are devoted to Abruzzi, the Man First in the 
Polar Race, What Golf Means to a Big City, 
The Pigmies of the North, The Garden of the 
Small Country Property, and On a Road 
Coach. There are also interesting short stories 
dealing with different phases of sport and 
adventure. 

Pa 

Country Life in America for this month 
continues the standard which has ever charac- 
terized this periodical. Articles on interesting 
topics and of especial value are: A Plant- 
Hunting Vacation, by J. Horace McFarland; 
The Pacific Salmons, by Cloudsley Rutter; 
and How to Build a House-Boat, by V. Mott 
Pierce. The usual notes on gardening are one 
of the strong features of the number. 

a 

The New Metropolitan for June justifies the 
promise characterized by the late issues of 
this magazine. As usual, the articles and 


stories are concerned with the many phases 
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of New York life. The Social Recovery of 
the East Side is an interesting sociological 
study by Leroy M. Scott. In A Resurrected 
Bohemia, Thomas A. Janvier gives his recollec- 
tions of Old New York. William Dean 
Howells continues his interesting series of 
Letters Home. The other articles and stories 
are all fresh, bright and pregnant with the great 
ity which they seek to portray. 
ae 

Readers of the short story will find much to 
occupy their attention in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly for June. The authors and 
the subjects they treat are many. S. R. 
Crockett’s The Adventurer in Spain, leads the 
fiction. Ernest W. Hornung’s novel, Denis 
Dent, is still running. In The Deep Sea Sailor, 
Broughton Brandenburg continues his fasci- 
nating series of articles on the life of a sailor. 

* x 

A Lady of Influence, by Caroline Gebhardt, 
is the long piece of fiction in Lippincott’s for 
June. In Woodland Music, Henry Oldys 
writes of those birds that fill the woods with 
melody. Ella Middleton Tybout, General 
Charles King, Ina Brevoort Roberts, and 
Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky are responsible for 
some of the short stories that fill the remainder 


of the number. 
* 


The principal feature of The New England 
Magazine for June is The Passing of the Boston 
Museum, by Howard Malcom Ticknor. In 
White Slavery in Colonial Times, Annie 
Nettleton Bourne writes of those imported 
white bond-servants whose history is in some 
respects more affecting than that of the negro. 
In 1619 a large part of the population was 
formed of these unhappy people: 
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White bond-servants were of four classes: con- 
victs, indentured servants, the victims of kidnap- 
pers and redemptioners, There is little but hard- 
ship in the contemporary story of how they fared 
in this ‘‘asylum for the oppressed of all nations.” 
Socially and politically they had no existence. 
They had no voice in the general or local adminis- 
tration of affairs and were denied the right of 
suffrage. No servant was allowed to carry arms 
or to go more than two miles from home without a 
note under his master’s hand. None of these re- 
strictions seem unsuitable as applied to slaves, but 
we must bear in mind in studying the history of 
white bond-servants that they included in their 
class not only agricultural laborers, artisans and 
mechanics, but also organists, students of the apoth- 
ecary’s art and schoolmasters, 

Old Ipswich Town, Each for All and All for 
Each, by Edward Everett Hale, and Sonnets 
of Cities, are also very attractive feat-res. 
There is good short fiction for the lover of 
stories in the same number. 

; ae 

In the June National, Joe Mitchell Chapple 
contributes his usual article on Affairs at 
Washington. John Hicks writes on Our 
Island in the Tropics, and Personal Recollec- 
tions of General Grant are contributed by an 
officer of his staff. There is the usual comple- 
ment of short stories and verse, which rounds 
out an attractive number. 

+ x 

The Criterion for June presents its usual at- 
tractive features. The third paper in Recollec- 
tions of European Celebrities is devoted to the 
Duke of Wellington. Stuart Henry continues 
his A Romance of a French Salon. Ingram 
Crockett contributes a topical article entitled 


.In June; and among the short stories, A Jaunt 


in a Prairie Schooner deserves especial mention. 
There are also the usual verse and other 
features which characterize this periodical. 
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Society #@ #@ Verse 








GE ocr Me SOEs ccc ccewcnsess ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


A shelter rude and a crust of bread, 

But your hand in mine on the way I tread, 

And the red blooms over the roses dead, 
And Love, and the Light of Morning! 


A Sorrow thrilling the lonely years, 
But your smile like light in a rain of tears, 
And your sweet, firm faith, and your whispered 


prayers, 
And Love, and the Light of Morning! 


And so we mingle, and so we meet, 

And shall—till the journey, at last complete, 

We rest with the beautiful dreams and sweet 
In Love, and the Light of Morning! 


A BALLADE OF PROTEST .... THEODOSIA GARRISON .... AINSLEE’S 


I like full well our modern ways, 
Of late inventions fond am I; 

These are the wondrous, glorious days; 
I’m glad last year I did not die! 
To-day great steamships quickly ply 

*Twixt this and lands beyond compare; 
But for one ancient thing I sigh— 

Give me an old-time love-affair. 


They sing to-day the modern lays 
That none of old had sense to try; 
And there are, too, the modern plays, 
And buildings tall that reach the sky; 
More wondrous is the modern lie, 
Unknown to ancient folk; I swear 
I love improvement; but, my, my, 
Give me an old-time love-affair. 


The telegraph, that lifts the haze 
From things remote and brings them nigh, 
Is something that would make one gaze 
Who lived in days departed; why 
Should one object that wondrously 
His words go hurtling through the air; 
Though useful things I’ll not decry, 
Give me an old-time love-affair. 


L’ENVOI. 
Sweetheart, forget the modern tie 
That binds you in convention’s snare. 
Forget these modern methods; fie! 
Give me an old-time love-affair. 


A BROKER’S BILLET-DOUX..... FELIX CARMEN..... SMART SET 


Myrtilla, since a simple song 
Can reach you at a distance, 
And since in rhyme love moves along 
The line of least resistance, 
I leave awhile the dizzy whirl 
Around the tape and ticker, 
And yield my thoughts to you, dear girl, 
And feel my heart beat quicker. 


From all the tumult of the Street 
I turn, and let my fancies 

Go wandering where life is sweet 
And earth a green expanse is; 


A little while the picturesque— 
The woods, the fields, the ocean— 

Then back to prosy book and desk 
And ’Change’s wild commotion. 


The stocks and bonds that keep me here 
Are things extremely stupid; 

Just now my preference, my dear, 
Are stocks and bonds of Cupid; 

His stocks are firm and sure to pay 
Good dividends in kisses; 

His bonds—a marriage bond some day— 
My dearest dream of bliss is. 


Good-bye! I hear a sound that means 
The market’s growing active, 

So Fancy must forsake the scenes 
More tempting and attractive. 

A million is my goal, and when 
The Fates see fit to send it, 

I mean to marry you, and then 
Ask you to help me spend it. 


Pe EE I bicisecrctsovoincsces BALTIMORE NEWS 


She was dainty and petite, 

And her costume trim and neat— 
And the town went ogle-eyed 
When she rambled down the street; 
And this item was described; 
Of support she had no lack, 

For she’d stuck 
twenty pins 


in 
The middle of her back! 
Where her shirtwaist met her skirt, 
Marking out a wasp-like girt, 
Not a seam or fold was wrong, 
And the whole was sweetly pert; 
As she lightly tripped along, 
Admiration on her track, 
And a store 
full of pins 


in 
The middle of her back! 


Oh! the joy with which we sent 
Up our card, when dusk had lent 
To romancing such a charm, 

All on winning her intent! 
And we slyly placed our arm 
In position, but, alack! 
We were caught 
on the pins 


in 
The middle of her back! 
Never more will we essay 
To allow our arm to stray, 
When a small inviting waist 
With temptation blocks the way! 
Lightsome romance is our taste— 
Not waists gathered in the slack 
With a half 
ton of pins 


in 
The middle of the back! 
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Childe? #@ #@ Verse 








THE ECHO GIRL... EUGENIA 0. CLARK...... COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


The Echo lives across the way, 

She mocks me when I’m out at play, 

And every single word I say 
That Girl flings back at me. 

I cannot find her, for she hides 

Away from me, and — slides 

Into the underbrush, and glides 
Away where none can see. 


When she is fluttering in the breeze, 

I think I’ll catch her one of these 

Days, and ask her—won’t she please 
Come home and romp with me? 

I’m lonely, and I'd like to know 

The Echo Girl, who to and fro 

Runs, and mocks, and loves me so, 
And with me doth agree. 


Though, when I’m cross she runs away, 

She will not hark, she will not play, 

Nor hide and seek that pleasant way— 
She never says one word; 

But when I’m lively, good and gay, 

You ought to see the blithesome way 

This unseen friend comes out to play! 
You surely never heard 


Such shouts of laughter, love and glee. 

I think she likes a girl like me. 

And, some day, if I’m good, I'll see 
Miss Echo in the glen; 

For she is shy, and loves the wood, 

As every gentle creature should. 

So I'll be very nice and good 
And I may meet her then. 


“JUST AS IT USED TO BE” ..F. M. MONROE. TOWN AND COUNTRY 


I wish I were a boy again, 
That age were but a dream, 


That things would change from what they are 


To what they used to seem; 
That I were but a little boy 
And from my mother’s knee 
Could find that dear old Fairyland, 
Just as it used to be. 


If wishes only were a horse, 
How fast away I’d ride 
Across the plains of yesterday, 
Bold comrades by my side; 
Once more I’d rescue captive maids; 
Ah! doughty deeds you'd see, 
If I were but a hero bold, 
Just as I used to be. 


With Beanstalk Jack I'd sally forth 
To giants kill galore; 

In seven-leagued boots I’d stride away 
To that enchanted shore 

Where ogres dwell, in castles huge, 
And mermaids swarm the sea; 

Oh, how I'd love to find them all 
Just as they used to be! 


My little boy says I’m all wrong— 
That nothing’s changed at all, 

That he can show me ogres fierce, 
And giants more than tall; 

Then, clasping his dear hands in mine, 
He leads me forth to see— 

Years drop as leaves; I’m young again, 
Just as I used to be. 


ee ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


I don’t keer what he lackin’— 
He don’t dress up fer show; 

He know his mammy love him, 
En dat des all he know! 


I don’t keer ef he lookin’ 
Lak a blackbird in de snow— 
He know his mammy love him, 
En dat des all he know! 


En all would be so lonesome 
In dis weary worl’ below, 

Ef his mammy had ter love him, 
En his sweet soul didn’t know! 


BABY’S FIRST LETTER .. S$. W. GILLILAN. BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Don’t go runnin’ on me, fellers, 
Somethin’s stickin’ in my throat, 

For this letter’s from my baby, 
An’ th’ first she ever wrote. 


Gen’rally I’m game—you know it, 
An’ can stand fer lots o’ chaff— 
Take yer joshin’ good an’ plenty 
An’ not do a thing but laff; 
But this letter, with its scrawlin’, 
Strikes a whole lot diff’rent note, 
Fer it’s from my only baby, 
An’ th’ first she ever wrote. 


Wrote it all herself, God bless her; 
Took her three, four hours, I guess, 

—— they’s only two short pages 
Filled with baby blessedness: 

Starts it out, “I love you, Papa’’— 
Then th’ lines all seem t’ float— 

Do you blame me? She’s my baby; 

’s th’ first she ever wrote. 


"Way off there beyond th’ mountains, 
By a sunny, summer sea, 
Spellin’ out her daddy’s letters 
An’ a-sendin’ love t’ me— 
What? Not you big boobies cryin’! 
W’y it hain’t your baby’s note; 
It’s my own wee girlie’s letter, 
Very first she ever wrote: 


No—no runnin’ on me, fellers, 
Somethin’ choky’s in my throat, 

’Cause this letter’s fr’m my baby, 
An’ th’ first she ever wrote. 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 








An Unjust Aspersion—‘ Yes, our society’s new 
president certainly is a busy woman, but they 
say she is neglecting her duties as a wife and mother.” 
“That is not true. I know for a fact that she 
manages to see her family almost every day.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 

Mr. Wredink (the old bookkeeper) —“‘ To-day 
marks my fortieth year of service with you, sir.” 
Mr. Hides—‘‘I was aware of it, Mr. Wredink, and I 
arranged a little surprise for you. Take this alarm 
clock, with my best wishes for your continued 
punctuality.” —Ex. 

What to Do in Rheumatism.—A professor at 
one of the allopathic colleges is reported to have 
said: ‘‘There are two things to be done in rheu- 
matism—grin and bear it, or bear it and not grin”. 
—Homeo pathic Envoy. 

“Why is it,” asked the curious guest, “that 
the poor men usually give larger tips than rich 
men?’ ‘Well, suh,’”’ said the waiter, ‘‘de po’ man 
don’t want nobody to fin’ out he’s po’, and’ de rich 
man don’t want nobody to fin’ out he’s rich, suh.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

——Father’s Ultimatum.—Father (trying to read) 
—‘* What’s that terrible racket inthe hall?’”’ Mother 
—‘One of the children just fell down the stairs.” 
Father—“ Well, you tell the children if they can’t 
fall down stairs quietly they’ll have to stop it.”— 
Chicago News. 

















PUZZLE PICTURE OF MAN AND DOG. FIND THE MAN, 
—FLIEGENDE BLATTER. 


An Easy One.—Jonathan—‘'I say, Britisher, can 
you spell horse?’’ Englishman—‘Orse? Why, 
certainly. It honly takes a haitch and a hoanda 
har and a hess and a he to spell ’orse.’’—Kansas 
City Ffournal. 

——‘ What is it now, sergeant?” “Sure, ’tis the 

new recruit, sor. Oitould him to mark time in 
th’ drill-room till Oi coom back, and he’s scratched 
up th’ face of the clock wid a pencil, sor.’”’—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 
His Early Training —‘‘A two-cent stamp, 
please,’’ said the lady at the stamp window of the 
post-office. ‘‘Yes, madam,” replied the new 
clerk, who had just graduated from a department 
store; ‘will you take it with you or have it sent ?’’— 
Chicago News. 

——Mother—‘‘ You say your husband no longer 
spends his evenings at the club.” Daughter—*'I 
soon broke him of that.” Mother—‘*How did 
~~ manage?” Daughter—‘‘ Before going to bed 

put two easy chairs close together by the parlor 
fire, and then held a match to a cigar until the 
room got a faint odor of smoke.’”—New Yor 
Weekly. 

——Ambiguous—A faithful Irish maid called upon 
her former mistress, who had recently lost her 
mother. ‘Och, mum!” Nora began, ‘an’ the 
shwate lady’s gone; shure, Oi niver knowed it 
till a wake afther th’ buryin’. She wuz loike wan 
av me own, an’—” with a fresh burst of tears— 
“there wa’n’t nobody Oi’d rather hov seen dead 
than yure darlin’ ould mother.” —Fudge. 

——Lizzie—‘‘ Does Chimmy know how to make 
love?” Aggie—‘‘Sure! He haint been a caddie 
two years for nutt’n!’’—Puck. 

Inquisitive Person—*' What are those peculiar 
looking things?’’ Dealer—‘* Pressed family skel- 
etons for the closets of flat-dwellers.’”’-— Fudge. 
Ascum—‘' How are the plans for your new 
house comirg along?” Subbubs—‘‘Splendidly. 
My wife has finally laid out all the closets she 
wants, and now all the architect’s got to do is to 
build the house around them.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 

——She Stuttered—He stood in the doorway, hat 
in hand, and the stuttering young lady was inviting 
him to call again. ‘‘Come around S-s-s-s-s,”’ she 
began, trying to say Sunday, but the sentence was 
never finished. The dog thought she meant “sic 
“em,” and he did.—Kansas City Independent. 

——Mrs. Bilkins (sweetly)—‘‘Do have another 

piece of cake, Cousin John.” Cousin John— 
“Why, really, I've already had two; but it’s so 
good I believe I will have another.” Little Johnnie 
(excitedly)—‘‘Ma’s a winner! Ma’s a_ winner! 
She said she’d bet you’d make a pig of yourself!’’— 
Town and Country. 
Would Help Her Out—Mrs. Hiram—‘ You 
may stay until your week is up, Bridget, but when 
you go I must tell you I won’t be able to write you 
a letter of recommendation.’’ Bridget—‘ Don’t 
let yer want of eddication imbarrass ye, madam. 
Oi’ write it fur ye, an’ ye can make ver mark to 
it.”"—Philadelphia Press. 
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BILL: ‘GO ON, HAROLD, SAY SOMEFINK.” 


Sure of His Welcome—‘‘Let me get at him!” 
exclaimed the wild-eyed man, trying to force his 
way through the crowd surrounding the President. 
“Stop him!’’ shouted one of the guards; “he’s an 
anarchist!"”" ‘Anarchist be darned!” said the 
struggling man; ‘I’m the father of twenty-one 
children !”’—Chicago: Tribune. 

——She had risen several times to let a gentleman 
pass out between the acts. ‘‘I am very sorry to 
disturb you, madam,” he remarked apologetically,as 
he went out for the fourth time. ‘‘Oh, don’t mention 
it,” she replied, pleasantly, ‘‘ I am most happy to 
oblige you. My husband keeps the refreshment 
bar.”’—Ttt-Bits. 

A Busy Day—Hallit—“ What’s the matter, 
Klay? You look all tired out?” Klay—‘‘And 
no wonder. I’ve had a hard day of it. I don’t 
know when I’ve worked so hard. I looked at the 
men clean up the railroad station this morning, 
and after that I saw three safes raised into four- 
story windows, and four loads of coal delivered in 
baskets.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“What on earth is to become of the Sparks 
family, I wonder?” ‘Why, what’s the trouble 
with ’em?” “All hit heavy by the new food craze. 
Went ovcr the other morning and found ’em at 
breakfast—grandmother eatin’ Blank’s Food, 
Sparks’ wife tacklin’ Dobb’s Cereal, and the children 
divided between ten different brands.’’ ‘And 
where was the old man?” ‘In the stable, eatin’ 
a bale of hay.”’—Tit-Bits. 

Papa—‘‘You saw that big boy whipping the 
little one, and you didn’t interfere, Suppose you 
had been that little boy?” 

Bobbie—‘‘I did think of that an’ was going to part 
’em, but then I happened to think, s’pose I was the 
big boy? So I Ict ’em alone,” —Tit-Bits, 











(WITH A SUDDEN INSPIRATION) “ASK HER THE TIME!’’—Jupy. 


The new teacher asked of the class the following 
question: 

‘John had five oranges. James gave him eleven, 
and he gave Peter seven. How many did he have 
left?” 

Before this problem the class recoiled. 

“Please sir,” said a young lad, ‘we always does 
our sums in apples.’’—Litile Chronicle. 

——‘ Well, little chap,” said the stranger in the 
family, picking up one of the children, ‘‘what are 
you going to be when you are a man?” 

“ Nuffin.” 

“Nothing? Why so?” asked the stranger. 

“Because,” said the child, “‘I’m a little girl.”— 
Pittsburg Bulletin. 

Sma'l Boy—‘“I say, mister, lend me your 
handkercher; this ’ere little feller ’as’ ad a tumble. 
I'll give it yer back, honest.’—Glasgow Evening 


Times. 








A Happy Faculty.— Young Tutter (to Hostess) 
—‘I have had a very pleasant evening. But 
then I always manage to enjoy myself, no matter 
where I am."’—Life. 

“Your uncle, the Bishop,”’ remarked the caller, 
“is becoming famous, isn’t he?” ‘Yes,’’ said 
Mrs. Lapsling, affably. ‘‘He’s getting to be quite 
a celibacy.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

——"I was just telling my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Noosens, ‘‘that it’s really a shame for her to play 
the piano on Sunday.” ‘‘Why did you mention 
Sunday particularly?” asked Mrs. Pepprey.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

——Retrograding.—Farmer Ragweed—"“ Has Bill 
learned anything tew college?” Mrs. Ragweed— 
“‘No; an’ wuss’n that, he’s forgot what he uster 
know! Says he can’t eat pie without a fork,”— 
Chicago News, 
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‘I SUPPOSE YOU HAVEN’T SEEN 


BRER RABBIT. 
SUCH A THING AS A GOLF BALL ABOUT ANYWHERE, 





HAVE YOU ?’—PUNCH 


QUITE $0 


The Oak Park girl had just come home from 
her first Ping-Pong party. She had never 
played the game before that evening. When 
she entered the library her father was folding 
up his newspaper, preparatory to going to bed. 

‘*Do you know, papa, I discovered to-night 
that I never really cared about anything 
before in my life,’”’ she said by way of intro- 
duction. ‘‘I want you to know about it.” 

‘“Yes?”’ said the old man with a rising 
inflection on the word. He was interested, 
perhaps excited. His daughter’s face was 
serious. 

‘“‘T have fallen in love with Ping-Pong.” 

‘‘What!”’ exclaimed paterfamilias. 

His dismay was now unmistakable. Just 
then his wife entered the room. He turned 
indignant eyes upon her: 

‘*You are a nice woman!” he shouted at her. 
“What do you mean, madam, by bringing up 
your daughter the way you have done? No, 
don’t interrupt—it’s matter enough. Owing 
to your skilful management, our little girl 
has lost what little sense she was born with. 
She has fallen in love with a Chinaman.”’ 

Five minutes later the old gentleman was 
apologizing both to his wife and his daughter. 
As he went off to bed, however, he muttered 
under his breath: 

‘Ping-Pong, ping-pong; that’s a nice name 
for a game!” 
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JUST WHAT HE WANTED 


One of the first men to reach San Francisco 
with a hoard of Klondike gold was an Irishman 
named Finnegan, who had been very poor 
before he struck it rich, and who, consequently, 
was unfamiliar with many ordinary usages of 
a life. of luxury. 

‘‘Oi say, yes kin bring metwo dozeneyesters,”’ 
he said, airily, as he took a seat in one of the 
finest restaurants in ’Frisco. 

The oysters were soon set before him, and 
Finnegan, looking about him for something 
to put on them, and hardly knowing what 
that something should be, spied a bottle of 
Tabasco, and proceeded to season the bivalves 
not wisely, but too well. 

Impaling an oyster upon his fork, he thrust it 
into his mouth, then leaped to his feet with a 
terrific roar of pain, and began dancing about 
and yelling like a madman. 

‘See here!”’ cried the proprietor, rushing to 
the table, ‘“‘keep still, or I’ll put you out!” 

‘‘P-P-put me out, is it? Oi wish yez would 
put me out!’2 yelled Finnegan. ‘‘Me insides 
is blazin’ loike a match-factory!”’ 





Merchant (sternly)—‘“‘ Mr. Clark, I saw you at 
the ball game yesterday. When you asked me to 
let you off for the afternoon you said you were 
going to a funeral.” 

Clark—‘‘That’s so. I’m pretty near a prophet, 
ain’t I? Did you ever see a slower game in your 
life ?’’—Philadelphia Press. 





ECCENTRIC OLD GENT (WHOSE PET AVERSION IS A 
DIRTY CHILD). ‘‘GO AWAY, YOU DIRTY GIRL, AND 
WASH YOUR FACE!” 

INDIGNANT YOUNGSTER. ‘“‘YOU GO ’OME, YOU 
DIRTY OLD MAN, AND DO YER ’AIR!”—PUNCH, 
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Open * #7 # Questions: 


Talks #"” With 


Correspondents 








All queries for this department must be 
short, to the point, and of such a nature that 
they can be reasonably answered. Queries 
not conforming to the above rules will be 
ignored. Correspondence concerning queries 
unanswered by the department will be gladly 
received. 





971. Who is Pierre Loti, the French writer, 
and what do you consider his best book ?+—Constant 
Reader, Brooklyn. 

[Pierre Loti is the nom de guerre of M. 
Viaud, a lieutenant in the French navy. 
His books are all delightful. Personally, we 
prefer Madame Chrysanthéme.] 





972. Please, through your Opeii Question De- 
partment, can you inform me how I can trace up 
when a certain part of family landed at an eastero 
port of this country and from what part of British 
Isles they came? How one can find information 
of family, aside from the members themselves? 

—G. E. M., Okarche, Okla. 

[Your use of the word “part” is just a 
trifle ambiguous. You had better consult 
genealogical books and records for such 
information. On this subject they are apt 
to be more authoritative than-we are.] 





973. Who wrote the House of Pomegranates, . 


and can it be secured in this country?—G. Haines, 
San Francisco. 

[Oscar Wilde. The book is very hard to 
procure in this country, and it commands a 
big price. There is an excellent French 
translation entitled La Maison des Grenades, 
which may be ordered from dealers in French 
publications. ]} 





974. Can you tell me the author of the old 
poem or toast which has one verse beginning as 
follows: 

“TI drink to one whose image never may depart, 

Deep graven on this grateful heart, 
Fil memory be dead.”’ 
And ends up the toast by alluding to “my mother.”’ 
—J. R. B. Van Cleare, Springfield, Ill. 





975. Will you please publish the lines, Addressed 
to a Human Skull, found many years ago on a 
street in London, and for which a reward of fifty 
guineas was unsuccessfully offered for the author’s 
name. 

And also the one or more verses and the author 
describing an infant child as wandering about the 


battlements of heaven anxiously seeking an en- 
trance. 

A man on the inside discovers the little one, 
who now has found and is trying to open the gate; 
his interest and sympathy call for help, and lifting 
the infant in his arms is met with a smile of gratitude 
and the question ‘What is your name?” Where- 
upon the man, with a look of tenderness and love, 
replies, ‘“‘My name was Calvin once, but I see 
a better now”’—James H. Camp, Delarin, 

is. 





976. Will you kindly assist me in finding the 
title and author of the following beautiful poem: 


If you have gentle words and looks, my friends, 
To spare for me, if you have tears to shed 
That I have suffered—keep them not, I pray, 
Until I hear not, see not, being dead. 


If you have flowers to give, fair lily buds, 

White roses, daisies, meadow-stars, that be 

Mine own dear name-sakes, let them smile and make 
The air, while yet I breathe it, sweet for me. 


For loving looks, though fraught with tenderness, 
And loving tears, though they fall thick and fast, 
And words of praise, Alas! can naught avail 

To lift the shadows from a life that’s past. 


And rarest blossoms, what can they suffice, 
Offered to one who can no longer gaze 
Upon their beauty? Flowers on coffins laid 
Impart no sweetness to departed days. 
“Anon.” 
—Harry C. Mosher, Dowagiac, Mich. 





977. May I ask your help in tracing through 
your ‘‘Open Questions” department, this fugitive 
newspaper poem—‘“In Arcadie”’? I give the first 
stanza: 

“We two have been in Arcadie, 
But it was long ago. 
The wild syringa blossomed there, 
Gold hearts set sweet in snow, 
And crimson salmon-berry bells. 
Ah me, so long ago!” ; 

The freedom to use this, set to music, without 
danger of infringing a copyright, is the motive in 
this search.—Mary M. Haley, Chelmsford, Mass. 





978. Will* you please tell me where I might 
find the following poem, and by whom it was 
written? 

“Upon the valley’s lap 
The dewy morning throws 
A thousand pearly drops 
To make a single rose. 
Thus often in the course 
Of life’s fleeting years 
A single pleasure costs 
The soul a thousand tears.” 
—J. S., Toronto, Ont. 
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979. Could you or any reader inform me as to 
the name and author of the poem of which this 
is an excerpt? 

“Shall you complain who feed the world, 

Who clothe the world, 
Who house the world; 
Shall you complain who are the world, 
Of what the world.may do? 
As from this hour 
You use your power, 
The world must follow you.” 
—E. G. LeStourgeon, San Antonio, Texas. 





980. Will some sapient reader please give the 
remainder of a clever parody on Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s poem, the first verse of which is as follows: 

Laugh and we'll tie right to you, 

. Weep—well, it doesn’t go; 
The grand old West never dampens her breast, 
With the trickle of tears, you know. 
Or perhaps the editor himself can oblige. Here is 
another of a different order and of which I would be 
obliged if the missing links could be furnished: 
Lay my rifle here beside me, 
Place my Bible on my breast, 





981. Can you inform me where I can get the 
poem The Sad House in Heaven? I think it is 
one of Riley’s.—W. A. Rogers, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


982. Will you kindly answer in your next issue 
the question of authorship of following lines, and 
where they may be found? 

I expgct to pass through this life but once, 

If, th -refore, there be any good thing I can do 

Let me do it now, 

I shall not pass this way again. 

—J.R. Mulligan, Newark, N. J. 





83. Can you or any of your readers tell me 
the rest of quotation and who wrote the selection? 
Opportunity is a horse saddled and bridled 
That stops at our door but once in a lifetime. 
This is an old quotation heard in school, and am 


very anxious to know the entire selection. 
—E. L. Rogers, Farber, Mo. 


984. Can you tell me the author of the following 
lines? 
A — for the living is worth a dozen tears for the 

ead. 

*—Edith T. Edminson, Natchez, Miss. 

[While the editor of this department is in 
a position to trace all fairly well-known 
verse, it is impossible to follow and _ find 
sources for the great mass of fugitive poems 
daily appearing in the magazines and press. 
Although we shall continue to publish such 
queries and answer them when possible, it 
is the wish of the department that queries 
more literary in tone and of more general 
interest should be submitted.] 





(a) Will you please give me the rank of 


985. 





OPEN QUESTIONS 











the United States in the literary world, and how 
its literature ranks with that of other nations? Also 
kindly give me the names of most distinguished 
writers of genius living in the United States to-day. 
(b) Please send me any literature you have to prove 
that the United States is the greatest nation the 
world has ever seen.—L. B. Perkins, Kindrick, 
Grayson Co., Ohio. 

{(a) Critical opinion differs widely reiative 
to the rank this country holds in the literary 
world. While it by no means holds the first 
rank, its position is firmly established in let- 
ters. Compared with other nations, we are 
hardly out of our swaddling clothes, and 
have not the example of a glorious literary 
history as have some of the old world coun- 
tries. Many and diverse reasons that are 
obvious forbid us giving the names of the most 
distinguished writers of genius at present with 
us. (b) Unfortunately we have no such litera- 
ture,andcannotcomply with yourrequest. The 
verbatim report of speeches made at Fourth 
of July celebrations will undoubtedly give you 
the information you desire.] 


986. Who is the author of a book entitled 
Daboc Dalina, a novel translated from the Dutch, 
and treating of the conditions in Java? Who are the 
publishers, and where can the book be procured? 

—J. Veale, Mandarin, Fla. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


942. (2) Jane Shore and Jew’s Daughter, by 
May Bennett, are for sale by Walker, Hall & Co, 
6 Whitefriars street, Fleet Street, London, E.C., in 
and two shillings 


several editions, at one shillin 
an Francisco, Cal. 


each.—W. Emmette Coleman, 


945. Ersilia, by E. Francis Poynter, was pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co, New York, 1876.— 
A. M. Campbell, Asheville, N. C. 








947. Replying to query in your March number, 
I beg leave to enclose a copy of “The Legend of 
the Easter Egg,” which is probably the poem your 
correspondent desires——Sr. M. Richard, 34 West 
26th St., New York. 


[Thank you. The poem will be sent to 
the querist.] 





957. In your April issue I note a query in regard 
to the ‘‘ World Before the Flood.” It was written 
by James Montgomery, and may be found in his 
poetical works. I first read it years ago in ‘“‘ Prose 
and Poetry of Europe and America,” by G. P. Morris 
and N. P. Willis. Tt is a different m from the 
“Earth Before the Flood” by E. H. Bickersteth. 
—W. C. Rogers, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 


958. In response to query, the author of “For 
flowers that bloom beneath our feet,’”’ etc., is Mar- 
garet Sangster.—E. Bunghardt, Lafayette, Ind. 
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The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, fecl weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of <5 cents. 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 








N Y at 
at >  % Yq ia 
Bei Te O Or 
VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores color to gray hair, 
all the dark, rich color it used to have. 
The hair stops falling, grows long and 
heavy, and all dandruff disappears. 
An elegant dressing for the hair, 
keeping it soft and glossy. A high- 
class preparation in every way. 








If your druggist cannot supply you. send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua N.H , 
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| {Sowain fen 
THE BEST 
Sold on its merits the world over 


for sixteen years. 


Improved, beautiful line in fifty styles. 
Clean, efficient, durable and reliable. 
Send for Catalogue. All dealers, or address Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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The Pearline 
Test 


is a simple way to 
prove if Wash Fabrics 
-Silks-Laces or other 
delicate fabrics canbe 


Safely Washed 


The 


Pearline Test 
. How tomake it. 
Obtain a sample 
of material, 
soak one half of itin 
Strong 


Pearline Suds. 
Rinse well. lf there is 
any loss of color 

_ The Material 
is not Washable 





There must be some reason why the Mfrs. of 


AGATE NICKEL- STEEL WARE 
attach a blue label to every piece showing 
Chemist's Certificates that the Enamel is 
absolutely free from poison. 
Cost any more? Yes, a little; send for 
booklet and see why. 


LAL & ROSIE WL 








Travelers 
to California 


Naturally desire to see the grandest and most 
impressive scenery en route. This you will do 
by selecting the Denver, Rio Grande & Rio 
Grande Western, ‘‘the Scenic Line of the World,” 
and ‘‘The Great Salt Lake Route,” in one or 
both directions, as this line has two separate 
routes across the Rocky Mountains’ between 
Denver and Ogden. Let us send you our beauti- 
fully illustrated pamphlets free. 


S. HK. HOOPER, G. P. @ T. A, 
Denver, Col., or 

H. E. TUPPER, 
335 Broadway, New York. 
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A 

R FIFTEEN OR 

TWENTY YEARS, AS YOU MAY CHOOSE 
TAKING OUT THE POLICY AT 


Kr 
THE END OF THE SELECTED PERIOD 
U MAY RECEIVE \CCUMU- 


Ss 


WILL BE FURNISHED 
UPON REQUEST. SHOULD YOU DE 
SIRE A POLICY WHERE EITHER YOU 
OR YOUR BENEFICIARY WILL DE 

v THE BENEFIT, WE WOULD 
RECOMMEND THE ENDOWMENT 
POLICY. UNDER THIS PLAN THE 
SUM INSURED IS PAYABLE TO YOU, 
iF LIVING AT THE END OF THE EN- 
DOWMENT PERIOD, OR TO YOUR 
BENEFICIARY IF YOUR DEATH 


SHOULD OCCUR PREVIOUSLY. THE 
LENGTH OF THE ENDOWMENT PE- 











THE. WHOLE WORLD 
- KNOWS 


The Prudential 


We Want YOU to Know 


for You. 


The Best Policy it has 








IN PULL E CASH LOAN 
PRIVILEGE CONTAINED IN ORDIL- 
NARY POLICT ¥ 
BVERY POLICY A_  NEGOTIA! 
BOND. THE INSURED MAY AT 

‘= WHILE THE 
FORCE NAME A NEW BE 1. 


Lt 1S PAYABL 
"M, RUT MAY BE MADE 
NUMBER OF EQUAL ANNUAL IN- 


FIVE. OR TT MAY BE\MADE PAYARLE 
TO THE BENEFICIARY IN CO NU- 
OUS INSTALMENTS. THAT IS. [T MAY 
BE MADE PAYABLE IN EQUAL AN. 
NUAL 

ul 





LONG THEREAFTER AS THE BENEFI- 
CIARY SHALL LIVE 








LECT WHEN TAKING OUT THE POLICY. THE 
PREMIUMS - E PAYABLE BY YOU EITHER 
ANNUALLY. SEMLANNUALLY OR QUARTERLY 
POLICY, OR 


TH N: 
SURED MAY NOT ONLY SECURE PROTECTION 
FOR HIS FAMILY, BUT HAVE A CONVENI- 
ENT AND PROFITABLE METHOD OF INVEST- 
ING HIS SAVINGS. THIS POLICY ES 
IN TH Ts 


w EY 
SECURITY OF YOUR POLICY 
AS MA’ OTHER LIBERAL PROVISIONS. 
SHOULD YOU DESIRE A POLICY THAT IS 
PAYABLE AT YOUR DEATH, BUT WISH TO 


LIMIT YOUR PREMIUM PAYMENTS TO A NUM- 
BER OF YEARS, WE ISSUE WHAT 18 KNOWN 
AS THE LIMITED-PAYMENT LIFE POLICY. 
THIS 1S THE SAME AS THE WHOLE LIFE POL- 
ICY, EXCEPT THAT THE PAYMENTS ARE MADE 
BY YOU FOR TEN, FIFTEEN OR TWENTY YEARS 
ONLY, AS SELECTED WHEN TAKING OUT THE 
POLICY. IF YOU SURVIVE THE PREMIUM. 


Cc nN 

AND YOU MAY DRAW OUT YOUR DIVIDENDS, 
UT NO FURTHER PREMIUM PAYMENTS ARE 
REQUIRED THIS POLICY IS SUBJECT TO ALL 
THE PRIVILEGES AND BENEFITS OF TH 
WHOLE LIFE POLICY AFTER THREE YEARS 
PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, YOU MAY BOR- 

W MONEY FROM THE COMPANY ON THE 
SECURITY OF YOUR POLICY, AND THE 
AMOUNT YOU MAY BORROW INCREASES 
WITH THE NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. 
SHOULD A POLICY FOR A SMALL AMOUNT 
BE DESIRED, ONE OF THE BEST FORMS 1S 
THE INTERMEDIATE POLICY IT IS ISSUED 
IN AMOUNTS OF $00, ON THE WHOLE LIFE, 
LIMITED-PAYMENT LIFE OR ENDOWMENT 
PLAN. THE INTERMEDIATE POLICY SHARES 
IN THE PROFITS APPORTIONED BY THE COM- 
PANY, WHICH ARE CREDITED TO THE POLICY 


AFTER IT HAS BEEN IN FORCE FOR FIVE 


COMPANY. THIS POLICY PROVIDES FULL 
PROTECTION TO PERSONS WHO WISH A 
SMALL AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE AT 





COMPANY IN TRUST, 
THE RATE OF THREE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


SHOULD YOU 
TWENTY YEARS, THE INITIAL SUM, 





| OPTIONS: , 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE ACCUMULATED PON BONDS iN SUMS OF $1,000 EACH, MATUR- 


GUARANTEED ADDITIONS, BECOMES PAYABLE 


ING IN TWENTY 


GUARANTEEING 


RS, 
TO YOU IN CASH. IN OTHER WORDS, WE WILL FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST PER ANNUM, FAY- 


OF THE BENEFICIARY IN TR 
COMPANY, WHICH WILL PAY 
|, as AS THE SAID AMOUNT 
REMAINS IN TRUST, INTEREST AT THE RATE 
THREE PER CENT PER ANNUM, TOGETHER 
WITH SUCH ANNUAL DIVIDEND AS MAY BE 
APPORTIONED BY THE COMPANY THE SAID 
TRUST FUND SHALL BE PAID AT THE DEATH 
OF THE BENEFICIARY TO THE EXECUTORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS OR ASSIGNS OF THE BENE- 
FICIARY, BUT MAY BE WITHDRAWN AT ANY 
TIME, WITH ACCRUED INTEREST &N THE 
CASE OF POLICIES MATURING AS ENDOW. 
MENTS, THE INSTALMENT PRIVILEGE OR 
TRUST FUND PRIVILEGE MAY BE EXERCISED 
BY THE INSURED FOR HIS OWN BENEFIT. 
THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE PRIVILEGES ARE 
x THOSE WHO MAY DISCON- 
TINUE THEIR PREMIUMS: IF THE POLICY 
LAPSE FOR NON-PAYMENT. OF PREMIUM AT 
ANY TIME AFT 2 


SURED TILL THE END OF THE ENDOWMENT 
PERIOD, AND IN ADDITION RECEIVES, AT 
THAT TIME, A CERTAIN AMOUNT IN CASH AS 
A RE EXDOWMENT. THUS THE POLICY- 
porn oeo IS COMPLETELY AND AUTOMATIC. 
A 


POLICY HAS BEEN THREE YEARS IN FORCE 
OF ENDOWMENTS) BY 


IZING, IF DESIRED, THE CASH VALUE OF 
THE POLICY 
THAT 





AND 


FORCE. BECRED- 
N 


ITED A 
ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND. THIS 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 


Write for information. Dept. 17 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


HOME OFFICE, is rea 


Newark, N., J. 











1S VERY PO! 
AND 1S 
ISSUED IN 
AMOUNTS FROM 
$00 TO PERSONS BETWEEN AGES ONE 
AND SEV! PREMIUM PAYMENTS ARE 


ENTY. 
MADE BY THE POLICY-HOLDER IN SMALL 
WEEKLY SUMS, SUCH AS TEN, FIFTEEN OR 
A WEEK, AND UPWARDS, FOR 
WHICH OUR AGENT CALLS. THIS POLICY 
PROVIDES FOR PAYMENT OF THE CLAIM BY 
THE COMPANY IMMEDIATELY ON ACCEPT- 


SUPPOSE YOU TAKE OUT A BOND FOR $1.00 
IF YOU WERE TO DIE AT ANY TIME WITHIN 
THE YOUR BENEFICIARY 
WOULD GET THIS $1,000, PLUS #0 FOR EVERY 
CONTRACT 


HAD AT THE END OF THE 
YEARS, IF THE BOND IN FORCE, YOU 
WOULD RECEIVE JUST TWICE THE INITIAL 


ABLE SEMI-ANNUAL! 
GO! 


LY 


IN ADVANCE IN 


D, PLA 
TO RECEIVE IN GOLD COIN SUM OF 
1. POR EACH OF ACE VALU! 
OF THE POLICY. 1E RESULT IS A SURE 
N' ‘MENT, A GUARA’ 1 iT 
HIGH RATE OF 1 


A uv EST, AND . 
EXPENSE OR WORRY OVER THE MANAGE 


AL PROVISION FOR REINSTATEM 

LAPSE. APPLICATIONS FOR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE MAY BE MADE TO ANY OF THE COM 
P. AND A SPECIMEN POLICY 
WILL BE SENT YOU AT ANY TIME UPON RE- 
QUEST. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
TO THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. }. 


baer) 
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COOK'S FLAKED RICE mixed with Bread dough < 
in the right proportions makes a most delici oe 


A Ten Dollar 
Gold Prize ‘10% 
Given for 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE is sold 
In each package is a little Cook- 
how to make many delicious new dishes_In senc ae 
US your bread receipt write your name and address 
plainly, directing envelope to a} 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., I Union Square. New York City. 
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«* We are advertised by 
our loving friends.”’ 





JULIUS ROSE 


HIS little son of Joseph M. Rose of Roxbury, Mass., has been raised entirely on 
MELLIN’S FOOD. He is now a sturdy, happy and healthy boy, the resuls 
of having been fed a proper and nourishing food during all his babyhood days. 





Would you like a sample of Mellin’s Food to try for your baby? You can have one free for the asking, 


e MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Satisfying, Delicious, Crisp 
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Mothers and fathers, do you 
realize that in order to maintain 
the perfect health of your child- 
ren, they must receive the prop- 
er proportions of heat, bone and 
muscle-making and nerve and 
brain-building food? 


SHREDDED 
BISUIT ¥" ;, 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. In providing it, you 
are supplying a food that properly and completely nourishes the whole body 
and that will make mea and women with sound teeth, strong bones, firm flesh, 
elastic muscles and good nerve and brain power. 

Buy it of your Grocer. Send for “The Vital Question” (Cook Book illvs- 
trated in colors) Free, Address 

THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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DENTACU RA 


exena= PASTE 








/ 
| 
endorsed by 3,090 Dentists, is the best. 
ee Ee healsand hardens 
Se games, sweetens the breata and uy 


the cles, sally a Pussaes 
TOOTH nonnlltil 
At all druggists or direct for 25 cents 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 








——_ 


A \ GRAND. INVENTION 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
,000 already sold. 
kitchen stove, it purifies the 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure ater. 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe wate: /or children. 
Cures disease. Write for let and 
testimonials free. Agents wanted 
Men and Women—BIG WAGES. 
HARRISON MFG. CO., 

14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati.O. 

none pa a the 


GINSENG “£2 


free. Send for it. fF, B, MILLS, Sear 40, , &, Hill, WN. Y. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


$4.00 VAPOR Bate CaBINET, be 4 each 


$5.00 oe each 
$10. * 6.10 each 


$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65e 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
FREE with all ‘‘Quakers.”’ Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
60-Day Offer. Dom’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
mts, salesmen, 
managers. Hustlers getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O 


BOILING WATER 





Great opportunities 
offered. Book ex- 











OlL-~2SMELTER--MINES ! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


(Members New York Sucmthinated Stock Exchange), 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK: 
Suites 177 to 186, inclusive, Manhattan Life Bldg. 





Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted, our Specialty. 
BOOKLETS et vi-g our successful plan for realizing the large 
profits of egitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter Investments, 
Be profits blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any inter- 
ested on application. BRANCHES? 
Boston ‘ashi noord, Minneapolis, 
Falledaiphie, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Prescott, Aris. 
Tucson, ‘* 
Mexico City, 


Halifax, N.S. 
St. Johns ,N. B. 





H. GRAY & CO., 








OX-BLOOD 
=——=TABLETS 


For hen age People 
pale, harualegs to to the system. 


The N tism, In- 
y cure saig togble "Blood uma 












FREE” 


the on the same. W. 
in peal 


W. A. HENDERSON CO., 


Clarinda, Iowa. 











BIG PAYING BUSINESS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Write ry 4 pemes of hundreds of delighted customers. 
Make $80 to $50 weekly. Do business at home or 
traveling, all or s = time, selling Gray outfits and 
doin; as mae id , silver, nickle and 
meta plating on Watches, Jewelry, Role 4 AN, . 
ware, tleve es, all me 

icycl il ¥ 
plate Ne experien qu: ckly, "warned SI € 
Enormous demand. No toys or ov Lambee Outfits —~- 


oe fod queran i. oa 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 















SALESME 


f fuel Chea, 
oF, big coal Bills. ‘All elses. 
y. CINCINNATI, 0. 


WORLD MFG. CO, Groen te Buliding, °C 











TWO MONTHS 


is a long time for a clock to run on 

one winding. A Prentiss Clock does 

this and keeps perfect time too. It is 

strong, substantial, reliable, in fact 

satisfactory in every way. Right in 
time; right in price. Also Frying-pan 
, Electric and \Syechoondans 


Send for Catalogue No, 513. 


The PRENTISS CLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


DEP1. 51, 49 DEY STREET, - - - NEW YORK CITY, 








A COWnOT DOESN’T CARRY A TYPEWRITER, , BUT EVERY WIDE AWAKE BUSI- 


EXCHANGE 


Tupew writers of any 





NESS HOUSE HAS ONE. 
COUNTS TODAY IS TYPEWRITTEN. 


THE TYPEWRITER | 136 Barclay st., 


romfield St.. Boston. 
es Lasalle St., Chicago. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most complete stock o 
wnuse in the trade. 
TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTE 


THE BUSINESS LETTER THAT 


817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
208 North Ninth St., St. Louis. 
536 California St., San Franciseo. 


New York. 


vd-hamad 
— shipped, privilege of inspection. mn TITLE 
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RestoresEyesight 


‘“Actina,” a Wonderfal Discovery which Cures Dis- 
eascd Eyes, No Matter Whether Chronic or 
Acute, Without Cutting or Drugging, 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or publics the eye” 


for any form of disease, for a new system of treating afflic- 


tions of the eye has been discovered, whereby all torturous, 


and barbarous methods are elimi- 
nated. This wonderful 
takes the form of a Pocket , Battery 
and is known as “Actina.”’ 
purely a home treatment and_self- 
administered by the patient. There 
is no risk of ea«perimenting, as 
thousands of people have been cured 
of blindness, failing evesight, catar- 
acts, qunstieiel lids and other afflictions of the eye through 
this grand discovery, when eminent oculists termed the 
cases incurable. This wonderful remedy also makes the 
use of spectacles unnecessary as it not only removes the 
weakened and unnatural conditions of the eye, but gives it 
a clear vision. 

noe Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on- the-Hudson, 

prighly. recommends ‘*Actina.’ 
Harwood, Springfield, Mass., says that ‘‘Actina’’ 

oul him of deafness of nine years standing. 

Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: “* ‘Actina’ has re- 
moved cataracts from both my eyes. I can read well with- 
out any glasses: am sixty-five years old.’ 

Robert Baker, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ii, writes: 
“T should have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.’ 

Rev. W. C. Goodwin, Moline, Kans., writes: “I think 
*‘Actina’ a marvelous discovery; it cured my afflicted eye 
after the best oculists said it had to be removed.’ 

Hundreds of other names can be sent on application. 
“Actina” is purely a home treatment — self-administered 
by the patient, and is sent on trial, aid. If you will 
send your name and address to the ork and London 
Electric Ass’n, Dept. 112B, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City 
Mo., you will receive absolutely free a valuable book. Prof. 
Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and on Disease in General. 





treatment 7 


It is’ 


Skin Diseases 


Etzema, Salt. Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acné or other 
skin troubles, can be’ ‘promptly cured by 


ydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians.. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most ,powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the*parasites which cause 
these diséases. 

Cures. sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will .relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


57 B Prince St., New York. 


Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE Gaeat of diseases sent free. 




















THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsLow’s 
SooTHING Syrup has been used by mothers { 
for their children while teething. Are you } 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, send at once } 
and get a bottle of ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its’ { 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 

? upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 
about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask 
for ‘“‘ Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup.” 





The Thing | 


For Spring 


Your face shows you need . 
it. Better get rid of that 
tired, exhausted look. 


Ayer’s 











Sarsaparilla 


The kind that cured your 


grandparents. The oldest, 
strongest, best spring medi- 
cine. 

$l a bottle. Alldruggists. J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Dont 
Forget! 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket agent 
plainly that you wish it over the 
Lake Shore © Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will secure the best 


in travel that money can buy. 


Nineteen 1! dailyservice overthe Lake Shore @ 


Through 
Trains 


Michigan Southern Railway between 
the cities of Chicago and Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York 


and Boston, in connection with the New York Central, 
Boston @ Albany, Pittsburg @ Lake Erie and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 


Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” 
contains useful information; also “‘ Book of Trains.” 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 








THE LENOX 


Boylston and Exeter Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 








250 Rooms 125 BaTus 
All with Outside Exposure 
FirE PRooFr EvuROPEAN PLAN 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room 








FROMNEW YORK AND THE WEST 


Check Baggage to Back Bay Station, Tw 
Blocks from the Lenox. 


FROM THE NORTH AND EAST 
Subway Cars via Park Street Direct to the 
Lenox. 








SuMMER REsOoRT, NEw OcEAN HOUSE 
SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS 


AINSLIE @ GARBOW. 














‘* Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 








‘ 


This is one of the most comp!e‘e 
publications of its kind, ard wil 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, id, to poe on 
T ome of a two-cent stamp, by rge H. ls, Gen- 
crai Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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coups at Friends School 










; a PROVIDENCE, R. I. 9 

4 ~~ ny 
M is > ABE ~ as A fine new building with complete modern equipment, swim- 
‘ ming pool, running track and lockers. To be by boys and 


* girls at different periods. Another mark in the preasess of this 
“-~ school that has been growing for more than a hundred years. 
8, The spirit has ever been to add to equipment and methods that 
which would tend toward the mental, physical and moral 

~ growth ofits pupils. 
Conducted on a wisely arranged plan of co-education. 
Furnishes a sound, thorough education, fitting for business 
and for college entrance. A quaint building called “‘The 
Three Oaks Studio” is set apart for classes in drawing, 
painting and wood carving. Special courses in music and 
art. Open toalldenominations, Liberal endowments make 
low tuition. Modern buildings, heated by steam. Large and 
beautiful grounds for outdoor sports. For catalogue address 


AUCUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


Lasell Seminary | «.resercncrmrsmee tee 


at once. More calls this year than ever before. 


AUBURNDA " range from three hundred to three thousand. Write at 
R LE, MASS once. €chools supplied with Teachers free of cost. 


Address with stamp. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course planned wholly AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
J. L. Granam, LL.D., Manager, 


for young women, adding its specialty of Household Eco- 
nomics. Boston Masters in Music and Art. Annex depart- Memphis, Tenn. 
ment of household practice a decided success. In. this 


each pupil herself does every branch of housework except | American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

















laundering. Special students admitted for this work only. Paanxim H Sarcsnt, President. 
A last year’s graduate says: ‘‘To my mind that course is A practical training school in conjunction with ie. ote See 
the most useful of the many useful things you offer at magic Benois Thenty and teeetie conte Hall, New York City. 
Lasell.”” > : — 
For catalogue, address When calling, please ask fer 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal CORAL. Whener it HAN: beak, 
epee ibninemgnecs8 DISCOUNTS. ||" sddrees Tik. GRANT. 
books write for quotations. An 





{ Before buyi 8 assort- 
: “ia ment of vioeues and speci slips of books at redeced 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Street. prices sent for 0-cent stamp. jai ‘ 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day School F. B. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York, 
FOR GirLs. Re-opens September on 4 42nd year. Mention this advertisement, and receive a discount, 


Miss E. D:Hewnuay,'|?*ncais | TT PARN PROOFREADING, 
Ssasenienke we at 








$15 to $35 weekly? 
We are original instructers 


Satake ea ere" | APLEWOOD “on 


A Sanatorium established in 1°75 for the private care and medical treat- 
ment of Drug and Alcoholic Addicticns, 


. 








Mary Lanp, Baltimore, 915-917 N. Charles Street. Beautifully located in the Miami Veley, Ginty ain Sem Coe 
H Easily accessible by train. Location unsurpa cellent accom 
Southern Home School for Gir: ls, tions. Cure Guaranteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. Home 
A Boarding and Day School. treatment if desired. For terms and full information address, 


62nd year October 1st, 1903. Miss Durr and Miss PEnpiE- 
TON. Successors to Mrs. Cary and Miss Cary. THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. 51, Lebanon, Ohio. 

















Here’s a Hint that May be Helpful to You 


Mr. MISPLACED MAN 


To Struggling Women Workers, too 


Inarut? Then get out of it, Learn advertising, the new profession; it ‘s uncrowded; it pays 
well; competent men and womeniare in demand. The Helms course of ad-writing has been success- 
fully taught by mail for the past two years. The graduates, without a single exception, endorse it. 
They’re all quite willing to do this, because they are all in good positions, obtained and held because 

They Know the Business 

This course is not taught by ‘form letters.” Every lesson is prepared and corrected by Mr. 
Helms himself and is accompanied by a letter personally dictated by him. He has no assistants. 
Consequently, but two hundred pupils can be taught at one time. If you're willing to give up two 
or three hours a week and toask questions about whatever features of the work are not clearly under- 
stood, you may be one of the summer students, and you'll be equipped in four to six months. Only 
earnest men and women are wanted in this course. Their instructor will be no less conscientious is 
his work. Interested? Write without delay to : 
plate, man who carefully eX: ELMER HELMS, © # 114 L Fifth Avenue, New York 
personal letter with each lesson. Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 
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All day-trains of the Michigan Central stop five 
minutes at Falls View. 


Niagara Falls is nature's magnificent gateway 
to the great American recreation park, embracing 
besides the world’s grandest cataract, the Thou- 
sand Islands, St. Lawrence River, Adirondacks, 
Hudson River, White Mountains, Green Moun- 
tains, New England Coast, Mackinac Island 
and all the principal health resorts of the North 
and East. 

Interesting descriptive booklet, beautiful, bright 
and breezy, now in press, will be sent free, whiie 
they last, to those referring to this advertisement. 
Address 

0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. A., 
The Michigan Central, Dept. K, 
Chicago. 








-. THE .. 


ROYAL MUSKOKA 


MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT, 


CANADA. 


ELEGANTLY FURNISHED, 
FINE CUISINE, 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


1,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
Most Charming Summer Resort Region 


IN AMERICA. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, RATES, MAPS, AND ALL INFORMATION AP- 
PLY TO 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, MONTREAL, GUE. 
on To MUSKOKA NAVIGATION CO., Lto., 
TORONTO, CANADA. 




















THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrat-'d . . . . . Frederick A. Ober 

Haunts of Eben Holden- Illustrated . . .. . Del B. Salmon 

A Journey Among the Stars-- Illustrated . . Frank W. Mack 

In the Great North Woods—Poem ..... Eben E. Rexford 

Beautiful Porto Kico—Illustrated . ... . Hezekiah But 

In Kip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem . ... - pitas bed 

Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated . « « &_H. M, Albau 

Von Arsdale, The Piatitudinarien—Illus. . . Chartes Batte!l Loomis 

The Three reg ons — Illustrated - «+ » Alfred n 

Ancient Phr ecies Folfilled—Ttustr’d - Daniels 

The Stories the Totems Tell_Mistrated . . Luther L: Holden 

A Little ae —— rated ~ « Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas — [lust oe © enlts Will G, Steel 


bye) Mother Goes wey Beem. occ. eK 
je Bit of Hollan strated... ys 
The Romance of Reality— Illustrated . 2. . soee 4 —_— 


Samoa and Tutaila—Illustrated ..- + + + > 
ar Mexican ee, eo peel - + +» + Marin B. Fenwick 
pa ey ell - « « « « Orrin BE Dunlap 
Old Fors Patnam bier °F <i . J. Lampton 
Confederate White House . ... . + Herbert Brooks 
TheAlamo. .... +++ + 6 9 «'« J0bp K.Le Baron 





SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


G H. Damnrets, Publisher 
nORGE “Grand Central Station, New York 
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SEASHORE. TAKE Zd7 MOUNTAIN Resaris 


7 STEERS WORTREEE) ph PROVINCES 









Ah dee 





gescriptive amore NEW ENGLAND 
aS eae ~~ ewe | 
oe or the along Hf N NEWENGLAND, 
and will be mated pt ) MOUNTAINS OF 
upon receipt of Z¢in stomps ‘NEW ENGLAND 
ir each Look. -R SEASHORE OF 
Md Mong More, AILROAD. PICTURESQUE 
; LICATIONS APPLY T HISTORIC — MISCELLANEOUS 
‘hoiao ef sabes PASSENGER aD B.&M.R.R THE CHARLES RIVER, 
“Ss iia aan LG, apr Will be sent upon receipt of 6 cents 
° Se each book 





Among the Moulnlans, C= | ; 
Osouth theast New Hampshire po 
outhwest New HampshtTé, UNGDEEL, 
é te locwae (ouuptrgend D LAS criphremagg Off 


Vilry te Dingo: 


Lhe o0staiC CO. 
UMMER T Boo OYoy egtor, 
NG pacer. owes } ay ust. «4 onardnes Sud. Cegion Uf: 


AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION. FREE. - 


AlSO COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW FROM MT WASHINGTON SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6°°S IN STAMPS 


VACATION? 


Plan to take a trip this season 
through the delightful 


“Land of Evangeline” 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 
































reached from Boston via the 


Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line 


In service this season, the elegant 20-knot twin-screw 
steamers “* PRINCE GEORGE,” ‘ PRINCE ARTHUR,” and 
“Boston.” 
PRESENT SERVICE—Leave Boston to Yarmouth (Long Wharf, foot State Street) Tuesdays 


and Fridays, 2 P.M. 
DaiLy SERvICcE beginning about July rst. 


THE IDEAL VACATION LAND Unis +4 hous 


For all information and illustrated matter pertain'ng to scenery, hotels, rates, etc., write to 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A. j. F. MASTERS, N. E. Sup’t 
Kentville, Nova Sco‘ia Leng Wharf, Boston 
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means a strong body. 





A LONG DRIVE 
To play well you must be well. . Good golf and good 


health go together. There’s no better place to enjoy both this summer than at 


Railroad 








Fay Richfield Springs, N. Y. 








The altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the outdoor life delightful. 
For those suffering from gout, rheumatism, and nervous diseases the sulphur 
baths and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. 


A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages, describing this and other resorts on the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story, entitled “‘ For Reasons of State,”’ sent frée for 
five cents (to cover postage). Address T. W. Lez, General Passenger Agent,, Lackawanna 


Railroad, New York City. 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 




















To HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, and’ 
ST. JOHNS, Newfoundland 


TEAMERS sail weekly from Pier B, foot of Richard Street, 
Erie Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y., making the round trip from 
New York to St. Johns and return in thirteen days, and 
there can be no more delightful ocean voyage for those who 
want rest and sea air. The steamers remain in Halifax one 
day both going and returning, and two days in St. Johns, 
thus giving passengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful 
cities and surrounding country. The cost is low and the 
accommodations and service the very best. 


For fall information, dates of sailing, and rates of fare apply to 
' BOWRING @ CO0., & @ 17 State St., New York 
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Go West, to the Ocean 





California’s summer climate is finest in the world. 
Cool Trip on the Santa Fe. 


Surf-bathing—ocean breezes—snow-capped Sierras. 
You can buy a combination: round-trip ticket to San Diego this summer—including 
railroad and Pullman fare, meals en route, one day at Grand Canyon, and two 
weeks’ board and lodging at Coronado Tent City—at a very low price. 
Tent City is a popular Southern California summer seaside resort. 
For full particulars, address 


Gen..Pass. Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 





















A practical motor vehicle for every day in the 
year. The ideal Runabout for business or pleasure. 


We Teach 


It’s easy to operate, noiseless, always ready for a You How 
spin, keeps everlastingly going. 

All roads, all grades, all seasons, all weathers, Pe 
are alike to the Oldsmobile. It takes a hill like Free Demon- 
the flight of a bird, away on the level like a stration 
limited express train or loiters through shady 
lanes. On crowded streets it can be handled ; By Experts 


easier than a horse. 


Call and See Our Stock of 


Auto Clothing 
Headlights 
Horns, sogeine Hi 
Caps, Leggings 
Gauntlets 
Gloves, Ete. 


H. B. SHATTUCK & SON — 


LARGEST ‘AUTO AGENCY IN N. E. 
239 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. provipence "GWE | -NEWPOsY 
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THE PEERLESS LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 
RESORT OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


Known everywhere as one of the most > 


magnificent summer hotels in America. 
Located on a bold eminence ‘on the shore of Lake Chamiplain in the 
center of a natural forest park of 450 acres. 
Superb views of the Lake and Green Mountains of Vermont to the 
East, and the highest peaks and ranges of the Adirondacks to the West. 


| (GOLF on full-length 18-hofe course, kept in pink of condition. 
Attractive club-house with all conveniences. 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is three miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., on main 

line Delaware & Hudson R. R., and is reached in through Pullmans. 
BOATING, FISHING, and ideal fresh-water bathing, complete 
facilities. Splendid roads for automobiling. 

A beautiful booklet of illustrations sent upon request. 

| E.L.BROWN, Mgr., UntilJuly 1stcare Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., 42d St., New York 


v5 yw, 
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i — The Angelus 
Piano Player of 1903 


HE ANGELUS of to-day is so far superior in 
every respect to the first Angelus (or even that 
of last year) that the one ought not to be com- 

pared with the other, except to note the marked im- 
provement. 

To-day it is not only the means for any one to play 
upon the piano anything in music, even though he 
does not know one note of music from another, but 
also it is the delight of the musician, for he can now 
play his favorite classics with the Angelus fingers, 
which never make a mistake in reading the notes and 
never get out of practice, as his own do. 

The first Angelus permitted some individual ex- 
pression, but the Angelus of to-day gives the per- 
former all the means to interpret a composition to ac- 
cord with the feeling and sentiment of his own soul. 

We call your attention to the following features and 
important things which can be done with the aid of 
an Angelus: 

(1) The playing of the theme or melody of a 
composition loud while the accompanying 
notes, either in the treble or bass, will be 
subdued and flowing. 

(2) The accenting of a single note or chord, as 
your taste may dictate. 

(3) The phrasing lever, with which you can pro- 
long or shorten syllables in the rendition of 
songs. 

(4) The means of retarding or accelerating, or, 
in other words, the privilege of taking liber- 
ties in the rendition of a composition without 
changing the marked “tempo” or time. 

(5) The dainty resilient touch like that of the 
human fingers, owing to the elasticity of 
air by which the touch is produced. 

(6) The size of the cabinet, being the smallest 
made, of elegant design, and the best piano 
finish. 

We shouid be pleased to have you thoroughly investi- 
gate our claims regarding The Angelus o 
—our product of to-day. Price, $250.00. 

Our handsome new Booklet wiil be sent upon application 
Baltimore: Juelg & Co Minneapolis: Foster and 
Boston. C C. Harvey & Co. | Waldo 
Chicago Geo. P Bent | New Orleans: Junius Hart 
Cincinnati. The W. G. Piano House 


} 


oodmansee Piano Co |New York: John Wana- 
Cleveland: Wamelink | maker 
& Sons’ Piano Co. | Omaha: A. Hospe Co. 


Denver: Knight-Locke Pi- | Philadelphia. John Wana- 
ano Co maker. 

Galveston: Thomas Goggan Pittsburg. S. Hamilton 

San Francisco: Sherman 


ro. 
Kansas City: Carl Hoffman 


‘ Clay & Co 
Music Co. Syracuse: S. Rosenbloom 
Los Angeles: The Bartlett | & Sons 
Music Co. Washington. Juelg & Co. 


And other local agencies throughout the country 
J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent St., London. 


THE WILCOX @ WHITE Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. > © 
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“There’s Health in Every Cup” 


F i dprune 


California Black Figs and Prunes 
are acknowledged to be fruits of 
great dietetic value. Figprune 
consists of 54% Figs and Prunes 
and 46% Grain. Itisaperfect food 
beverage. Many membersof the 
family prefer notto use coffee or 
tea. tt resemblesin colorand sur- 
asses in flavor the finest Javacof- 
ee. Is preparedinthe wonderful 
Santa Clara Valley of California. 


A Package of 134 Pounds will make 50 Cups. 


25c per Package, %c per Cup. 


Get it From Your Grocer 


If he doesn’tsellit, send us your 
name and we will forward you a 
liberalsample and an interestin 
book on ‘ornia’s Wonderlan' 


FIGPRUNE CEREAL COMPANY, 


SAN JOSE, CA: F 
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Premo Film Pack 
daylight loading twelve 
exposures and 
Premo Film Camera, 
takes pictures 3144x%4% 
List price, camera 
complete, $4.00. 






Perfection 


Film Photography 


is realized in the Premo Film Pack and the 
Premo Film Camera. They are the latest and 
most notable advances in picture making excellence 
and picture taking convenience. Here is the story of 
Photography with the Film Pack: Open the door of the 
camera, put in the Film Pack; films are exposed one by 
one by simply pulling out and tearing off the numbered 
black paper tabs; the final exposure seals the package light 
tight. With the advent of the Premo Film Pack 


Premo Plate Cameras Also Become 
Daylight Loading Film Cameras 


for it can be used with them. Always recognized as the highest 
type of plate cameras, Premos now become the ideal film 
cameras, possessing at once unequalled mechanical attainments 
and the daylight loading film feature besides. With the Film 
Pack and the Premo Plate Camera it is possible to focus between 
each exposure. 


For more complete information in regard to the Premo Film Pack and Premo 
Film Cameras, see your dealer, or write for the new Premo Year Book. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Dept. A F Rochester, N. Y. 
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Grand Rapids Mich 


SECTIONAL are 
BOOK-CASES © 
(PATENTED) 


Are the “‘ Standard of the World” for 
quality.They received the Gold Med- 
als—the highest awards--at both the 
Pan-American and Charleston Expo- 
sitions. They cost more to make, But 
by buying direct from us(the makers) 
the cost is about the same as. others, 


$14 0) buys this ‘‘ Macey ” Booke 
. Case No. 107-8 exactly as 
illustrated (except the statuary and. 
books), made of quarter-sawed oak, 
finely figured and polished; sent ‘‘On 
Approval,” Freight Prepaid east of 
the Miss. and north of ‘enn. (points 
beyond equalized ), to be returned at. . 
our expense if not by far the best 
book-case at so lowa price. Thissame 
Book-Case in genuine solid mahoga- 
ny, with pretty bird’s-eye maple in- 
terior for $18.50—-same terms. We: 
makeseveralsizesand grades,someas 
low as $1.00 per section (these with- 
out doors). Askfor catalog No.AE-1. 
This Book-(ase has 5 sections; r 
Top--1 Base (with a drawer)-—3 Book 
sections with glass doors, and each 
door has an ingenious device (pat- 
ented by us) whereby it can never 
bind or stick in any climate, and 
when open recedes automatically 
over the books. All doors are 
dust proof. 

All it costs to find out all about 
the “‘Macey”’ Book-Case is to ask 
for acatalg, ond wihpsyene A 
pay well to do so before ordering. 

Base sections with drawers can New 
now be had at small extra cost. Feature 


— 


s Of course you will have some guod 

une Brides! books ond daicty gifts, and Gill 

need a nice dust-proof place to keep 

ney which means a “Macey”’ 

Sectional Book-Case—the kind that GROWS—and we propose to make 

it so easy to start rizht that you can’t afford to start wrong; and to 

every June bride ordering the above Book-Case made ot genuine solid 

mahogany with pretty bird’s-eye maple interior—the best in the world— 

we will make no charge for the base section (the “‘starter”’) but will 

include it as @ wedding gift with our compliments and very best 

wishes, | =e shee ev J une ey can buy a Book-Case that 
we always a} 1.50 (never less), for $15.00—F reight Prepaid 

(seeabove). This offer expires July 15, 1903, ” — 


$24.00": “MACKEY” DESK 


Freight Prepaid 

east of the Miss. and north ot 
Tenn, and No, Carolina (points 
beyond equalized ), sent “On 
Approval,” to be returned at 
our expesseif not the best roll- 
top desk ever soid at the price. 

This desk is 50in. long, 30 in. 
wideand 48 in, high, and has 
ys teng oak front, 9 oak tront 

ehoxes, 2 arm rests, 1 large 
centre drawer with lock, bail- 
bearing oom, = inkwe 5 
large anti-frietion drawers, 2 
pen racks, 2 stamp drawers, 2 
small drawers, 1 ecard index 
drawer, and 3 letter files com- 
pletely indexed, ete., ete. 











Ask for Catalog No. AE-2 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library 
Furniture, including the most complete lines of 


Card Index 


Ea a Sectional 


Book-Cases 
BRANCHES: 


New Yorx, 343 Broadway. Chicago, 152 Wabash Avenve. 
Boston, 178 Federal St. “ Philadelphia, 13th and Market Sts. 
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Under this Cover 
ue isthe 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 
WILL 
RAISE 


‘BETS 


Sa my 


mt Ui » 14a D 
PEWRIEFER 
WRITES INTAT T 


COVER 

ane 

ir 

Standard Operators Can Do 
15% More Work 


on the Williams than on any other Typewriter. 


SPECIAL PRICE icAt tein wrosiiessectts 
msible parties. 


Tespo' 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 


























LONDON, 104 Newgate St, 310 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
| STALLS BOOKS 
Eas ‘ A Man with a 

- Message - 
| Millions of people always 


—_ the —“ x 
real message. f 
has found it so. His 
books are already circu- 
lated in every land. 
275th_thousand in 
English. 


They are being translated 
into several lan in 
Europe and two i 





ANUS Sar. D.D 
THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
end of 





4 BOOKS TO MEN, By Sylvanus Stall. D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man ht to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


Ww a . Mary Wood-AHen, 
Fl eee Name FA Dake MD. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
‘ oung Woman Ought to Know. 
: Whata ours Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 


Sr ger copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co. s2ids! Sacs.2us 
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THE BAR LOCK 


requires the least effort to peaines 
the most work of the best quality— 


BECAUSE IT IS BUILT RIGHT 


Let us send you a catalogue describing it. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
51 West 116th St., New YorK 

















1903 KHORONAS trem rst = 


A New Camera--HORONA ROYAL--The Perfect Camera | 
‘What do you mix your paints with?” asked the Wag of a celebrated artist. “With 


brains, Sir,’’ replied the latter. 
It’s | the Best Material, the Most Expert Labor, Wirieseen years’ Experience, and BRAINS 


that put KORONA CONSTRUCTION i in a class by itself. 


ir ITS ALL] To be continued in—THE' 1903 KORONA CATALOGUE—Sendarit 


\IN THE 
No ony GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL ‘co. 
740 South Clinton Ave. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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The Water Used 
in Schlitz Beer 
comes from 

six wells _ 
bored to rock 


We are on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, yet we go into the earth 
to get water that is absolutely pure. 


And we go to Bohemia for hops, 
when other hops cost but half. 


Wespend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
we filter all the air that touches it. 


And we age the beer for months 
in refrigerating rooms, so it cannot 
cause biliousness. 


Then we sterilize each bottle, to 
kill every possible germ, 


Schlitz sales : 
increased 132,916 
barrels last year 


That’s a greater increase than of 
any other brewery in the world, 
and above are the reasons for it. 


Thee ee EF 


THAT MADE 
MILWAUKE: 


"A NIT 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


ij 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE . 
THE SUN SHINES” 


An Endowment policy in the Equitable 
makes money for you —and at the 
same time protects your family. 


But you can only secure it while the 
sun of good health is shining. 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out coupon below, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.............--5-.- 
if issued at years of age. 
OGMIGS 5. 55 esc Hs dsp cca» bed ce been Rae elake eee arma 
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1908 BY THE PROCTER @ GAMBLE 00. GINCINNATY 
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HISPERS as soft as the breath of the rose 
Fall on the ear of this dreamy-eyed maiden; 
What is he telling her? Dare one suppose 
He offers his heart in the heart of the rose— 
Murmurs a message with tenderness laden? 


WEET this Colonial Maid of the Rose, 
Dainty her gown, and her blushing demureness; 
Aye—but the Maid of Today if she knows 
IVORY SOAP, and the charm it bestows, 
Rivals all others in sweetness and pureness. 


—IT FLOATS. 
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“YOUR HEALTH 


IN A CUP. OF 


JOWNE 


BREAKFAST 


¢ 


Unlike 
Any Other 


The full flavor, the delicious 
quality, the absolute Purity 
of Lowney’s Breakfast 
Cocoa, distinguish it from 
all others. 

No “treatment” with al- 
kalies; no’ adulteration 
with flour, starch, or ground 
cocoa shells; nothing but 
the nutritive and digestible 
products of the choicest 
Cocoa Beans. 


Received the Highest Award 
GOLD MEDAL 


At Pan-American Exposition. 
ASample Can (14 Ib.) sent on 
receipt of 15 cts. in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 























[VvOSe] 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
ether makes ae 


Challenge 
Com parisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSC@ 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - = © Boston, 
Re se< {2 Guam 











OUR NATIONAL 
COFFEE 














Postum 


Physicians know that 
drugs will not correct the 
evils caused by coffee. 
Coffee causes ‘‘Our Na- 
tional Disease—Dyspep- 
sia.”’ 

The only remedy is to stop short on the 
coffee and use Postum Cereal Coffee in its 
place. A physician of Heber, Ark., says: “I 
‘have been a coffee drinker for 50 ycarsand have 


often thought that I could not live without it. 
After many years of suffering from our national 
ma‘ady, dyspepsia, I finally attributed it to the 


drinking of coffee, and after some thouzht de- 
termined to use Postum Food Coffee. I soon 
found myself so much better I used it at all meals 
and I am pleased to say it has entirely cured me 
of indigestion. 

‘*T gained 19 pounds in 4 months, and my 
general health is greatly improved.’”” Name given 
by Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 























BORATED 
TALCUM 





DELICHTFULAFTER BATHING, A LUXURY AFTER SHAVING 


Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN, and all afflictions 
ofthe skin, For sore, blistered and perspiring feet it bas no equal. "Removes all odor 
of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), @ little higher in ee perha, 
than worthless substitutes, but there is a reason — on Bold everywhere, o: hcvory ad 
26cents. AVOID HARMPUL IMITATIONS. Compo taps 

GERHARD MENW. 0., aerate N. J. 


Something Mennen’s Violet Taloum ‘Sxyutit 



















































ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is the 
best Hair Restorative known. It preserves 
} the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively 
removes dandruff. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. The sweet 
and refined odor which it leaves in the hair 
makes it a toilet luxury.Y 

Sold Everywhere. 

4oz. bottles, 50c, : 8oz. bottles, $1.00 


















WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD 60. 








NEW YORK. 
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